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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Atrnoven the Budget continues the war-taxes for the purpose of 
winding up the war-account, it has given very general satisfaction ; 
in part because the public discovers that the ultimate burden is 
not so great as we had already anticipated, and in part because 
Sir George Lewis made the general arrangement exceedingly 
clear. ‘The scheme of the Budget, indeed, comprehends nothing 
difficult in itself. Sir George perceives that if he continues the ar- 
rangement for the current year as he finds it, maintaining the 
war-budget for the first year of peace, he shall be able to pay off 
the bulk of our war-liabilities with the assistance of one other 
moderate loan in addition to what he has already taken. He 
reckons that the total expenditure on account of the war will 
amount to 77,588,000/.; a large proportion of that has been 
paid away by the loans already contracted, which amount in the 
gross to 42,000,000/., and by the additional taxation, including 
of course the revenue of the present year. That revenue is esti- 
mated at 67,152,000/.; the total expenditure he estimates at 
77,525,000/, ; leaving a defieiency im the current year of 
10,373,000/. To mect that, there is one instalment of the loan con- 
tracted before Easter—1,500,000/., the new loan of 5,000,000/., 
and a egntemplated issue of Exchequer Bills to the extent of 
2,000,000/. For the remainder of the deficiency, should it be 
necessary, Sir George Lewis will take ‘‘a vote of credit.” This 
is the obscure part of the statement. He speaks of the vote 
of oredit.as if it were something distinct from the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills ; whereas the only difference which we can perceive 
betwagm the two sams of two millions each is, that he certainly 
will require one, most probably require the other; atid, we may 
add, without any discredit he may even need even a third issue of 
two millions to round off the payments. The revenue of 67,000,000/. 
is Obtained by continuing the war-taxes—the double income- 
tax, the additional imposts on tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses, 
and the 1s. 4d. additional on malt. The malt-duty will cease 
in July next, the other duties in- April next. After that there 
will be about 24,000,000/. remaining on account of the loans ; 
but under the provisions of the several loan acts, this remainder 
of debt will be met by an annual payment of 1,750,000/. from 
the Consolidated Fund, which will extinguish the amount in 
sixteen years. 

The public at all events has the satisfaction of knowing ex- 
actly how it stands; and on no previous occasion, perhaps, has 
that information been conveyed with such distinctness. This is 
part of the merit of Sir George Lewis, whose language is as sim- 
ple as his plan ; but it is partly the result of the endeavours of 
4 previous Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom Sir George 
has somewhat invidiously been placed in contrast,—-Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was Gladstone as much as.any one who promoted ex- 
pedition and clearness in the audit'and settling of public accounts ; 
and, above all, who has combined the principle of meeting the 
war with the credit of the country but also with the full ready- 
money power of the country. He has enabled us to grapple the 
whole cost ; to take it completely into view ; to liquidate by far the 
larger proportion absolutely without delay ; and to provide dis- 
tinetly for the entire extinction of the burden. It was the Glad- 
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stone financial policy which imparted distinctness to the posi- 
tion ; and the distinctness communicated itself to the state- 
ment of Sir George Lewis. 

Among the items of expenditure for the present year, is a 
second instalment of the loan to Sardinia. Sir George also made 
somewhat of a merit of fulfilling the promise to supply this ac- 
| commodation, because the treaty of peace was concluded only one 
| day after the expiration of the year, and the peace itself was con- 
cluded ‘within the year; therefore, Sir-George said, on the letter 
| of the compact with Sardinia we might have held ourselves ex- 
| empt from supplying this second instalment of loan. It appears 
to us that, on the Jetter of the compact, we are clearly under the 
| obligation to advance the second million; and if we go from the 
letter to the spirit of the matter, unquestionably we are not less 
bound, Sardinia has certainly assisted us to obtain this peace. In 
order to obtain the actual terms, however, it was necessary 
that she should continue the maintenanee of her force right into 
the present year ; and her labours and expenditure will not close, 
probably, before a quarter of the second year has expired. To 
fulfil this part of the compact, therefore, appears to us to be a 
matter of course; and the majority in the House of Commons 
seems to think so too. 





Lord Colehester invited the House of Lords to pronounce a 
modified censure on the British Plenipotentiaries at the Paris 
Conference, for having agreed to the principle that the neutral 
flag covers an enemy’s goods ; and he based his objection on. two 
grounds—that the concession is contrary to the established policy 
of this country, and that no reference had been made to Parlia- 
ment. On the last point, probably, Lord Clarendon and his col- 
leagues may be excused rather than justified. The Crown has 
undoubtedly the right of concluding treaties ; but in alluding to 
this right on Thursday, Ministers appear to have forgotten that 
the Crown must exercise it in accordance with the recognized 
law of the country, and that the Sovereign cannot surrender any 
rights of the British subject over his own person or property. 
The exeuse lies in the fact, that Patliament and the country 
would evidently have sanctioned Lord Clarendon’s course, and 
that he took advantage of an opportunity presented unexpectedly 
and too valuable to be lost. For, as he said, this country was 
able to make the concession at a period when we were under 
no compulsion, and when our motives would not be misconstrued. 
On the substantial merits of the question the answer is far 
stronger. We have already discussed it in our own pages, and 
have so far anticipated both the debate and the decision of Thurs- 
day night.* The principle of “free ships, free goods,” has in 
fact been gradually acquiring the recognition of all countries 
bound together by international law; it has been acted on by 
our owm statesmem in a great number of treaties ; it has become 
of more practical value since the great development of naval com- 
merce ; and it is forced upon the final recognition of the civilized 
world by the interests, conviction, and conscientious feeling of 
legists, merchants, statesmen, and of all, in short, who think 
upon the subject with advantage. In refusing, therefore, by so 
decisive a majority as 156 to 102, to sanction Lord Colchester’s 
vote of censure, the House of Lords only showed that it shared 
the common feelings of Englishmen. 

* Spectator, May 10, 18656. 


Law-amendment continues to move in both Houses, though 
rather languidly. On the default of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Church Discipline Bill, Mr. Phillimore has introduced into the 
House of Commons a bill to transfer judicial-appointments in 
certain of the Ecclesiastical Courts from the Bishops to the Lord 
Chancellor ; a very slight step towards extinguishing the Eccle- 
siastieal Courts and annexing their jurisdiction to the Equity 
Courts. .This-bill will not proceed to the second reading. The 
Lord -Chancellor has advanced his Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill a stage; and, on the motion-of Lord Lyndhurst, it 
is referred to a Select Committee, in order to consider certain 
extensions of its operation in the way of giving greater relief to 
the wife. Lord Brougham’s bill for placing restriction on the 
resort to Scotch matrimonial law by English persons has also 
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been advanced a stage, and modified; Lord Brougham omitting 
those portions which relate to divorce and legitimation. 

Mr. Packe has attempted to settle the vexed question of 
Church-rates by a compromise. He brought to the second read- 
ing a bill, of which, however, he neglected to give any clear ex- 
planation. If we rightly apprehend, its purpose consists in af- 
firming the right of the church functionaries, with the aid of the 
parishioners, although opposed by a majority, to levy a rate for 
necessary repairs in the church, but removing from the rate the 
maintenance of the service; Mr. Packe considering that he thus 
establishes the ancient right of the church fabric to be main- 
tained by the parish, while relieving Dissenters from participa- 
tion in the ceremonial. The bill found no favour, and it was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Henry Berkeley moved his annual bill on the Ballot ; the 
question haying made no advance whatever since the decisive 
motion of last year. Quite the reverse. Public attention has 
not been turned upon these constitutional subjects : the ballot, 


like the suffrage, was a practical question some years back, and | 


it probably will become practical again; but it has no interest 
for the public at present. It is a habit with some ancient, Mem- 
bers ; it has become a local custom for some constituencies to test 


their Members by ; but in London it has degenerated to a mere | 


form and ceremonial, by no means so attractive or so useful as a 
floricultural show. The minority which has stood by Mr. Berke- 
ley has steadily declined during the last four years, from 172 to 
about two-thirds of that number. If Mr. Berkeley wishes it to 
survive, he wiil not expose it to these damaging exhibitions. 

The completion of the loan was an affair so perfectly facile that 
it scarcely gave an oceasion for a remark in the process, and it 
affords none in the record, The City gentlemen were punctual 
to the hour appointed at the Treasury ; and the conversation was 
very brief. Baron Lionel de Rothschild handed in a sealed ten- 
der, in which he offered to supply the loan at a rate equivalent to 
a price between 924 and 922: Government offered the loan at 
93; and it was accepted at once. In fact, Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild had 4,000,000/. of cash in hand as deposits on the 
loan ; so it is clear that if the contract had not been taken then 
and there, the Government terms would have been accepted if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had walked into the open mar- 
ket. The perfect publicity which has attended the whole of the 
proceedings constituted the bargain nothing more than a process 
to ascertain facts; and the Treasury and the City had come very 
near in their definition of the facts, 








The appointment of Sir Henry Barkly to be Governor of the 
colony of Victoria is as great:a triumph to the principles of co- 
lonization which we have uniformly supported, as was the ap- 
pointment of Sir William Molesworth to a seat in the Cabinet. 
The selection, after the offers which have been vainly made to 
other persons, is a practical confession, that in order to find out 
‘* the right man,’’ Government has been compelled to seek amongst 
those who have been trained in the study as well as practice of 
Colonial government. Sir Henry Barkly was by birth and pro- 
perty connected with the West Indies; he was originally known 
to the public as a member of the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons; but he became more distinguished for the firm 
support of rational principles in Colonial policy and “ respon- 
sible government,” than for adhesion to common party dis- 
tinctions. He was sent over to the colony of British Guiana at a 
time of its greatest difficulty: he reconciled factions in that small 
but troubled community; and he so completely acquired the 
confidence of all parties, that on his promotion to the more im- 
portant colony of Jamaica, they took their leave of him with 
regret. He is called to a third post of difficulty at Melbourne ; 
where he will find economical embarrassments, and factious com- 
plications aggravated, not as in Guiana by the poverty of the co- 
lony, but by the coincidence of great natural wealth with serious 
derangements. Some of the colonists have lately been demand- 
ing the right to appoint their own Governor ; a claim which was 
not supported by the great body of the community, but which 
was no more than the extreme expression of a feeling universally 
diffused,—that the man at the head of affairs ought to have the 
capacity and the training for a thorough comprehension of the 
colony, its present difficulties, and the proper mode of extrica- 
tion from these difficulties. The colonists still desire a Governor 
from home, but he must be a man able to work with them as 
well as to lead them. They could not have found a Governor 
more in conformity with these conditions than Sir Henry Bark- 


ly ; and there is scarcely another man available who would have | 


been equally suited by his studies, his training, and his temper. 





A delicate question has been raised by one of the subjects of 
our faithful ally ‘‘d’outre Manche.” In the beginning of 1855, 


M. Fortoul, Minister of Publie Instruction, sent a certain Baron 


| compound an official recital of the expedition. 














| 
de Bazancourt to the Crimea, in order that he might be able to 
The Baron Was 
duly aeeredited to General Canrobert ; and he took up his quar. 
ters in the trenches, or, as he says, ‘au coeur du siége.” Here 


| he picked up the gossip of the camp; either there or when he 


returned to Paris important documents were placed in his hands - 

“ ; 
and out of all these he compounded two volumes, and, by per- 
mission, dedicated them to the Emperor. These volumes are be. 


fore the public ; and their contents have become the subject of 


newspaper controversy. The effect of the book, whatever 


may have been intended, is to depreciate the services of 


Lord Raglan and the English army. The work is worth- 
less as history, or even as what the author calls it, 
“ Chroniques de la Guerre d’Orient,” and would be beneath serious 
notice were it not put forward by-authority. But being put for. 
ward by authority, it beeomes a political event. The book 
raises nice questions, in the face of Europe. What was the posi- 
tion of Lord Raglan? what were his relations with the French 
officers ? what were the services of the British army in the war? We 
in this country have been very forbearing throughout the war ; it js 
not we who have raised the question now— it is the Emperor of the 
French. If, as the Baron de Bazancourt’s friends apologetically 
allege, he has produced an effect which he did not intend, it is 
open to the French Government to discredit the book in the ¢o- 
lumns of the Moniteur. At any rate, it is time that justice 
should be done to the memory of Lord Raglan and the British 
army. It cannot be doubted that ample materials for the pur- 
pose exist, and the publication of them would be the best anti- 
dote to the Baron de Bazancourt’s glosses. It has been sug- 
gested that there should be an official history of the war on our 
side: but official histories are not in good repute, and one on 
this subject would not be satisfactory. What is wanted is an 
independent Napier. 








Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, May 19 Central America; Lord Clarendon’s State- 
ment—lIndia; Lord Albemarle’s Motion—Marriage-Law Amendment ; Lord Brough- 
am’s Bill committed. 

Tuesday, May 20. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes; the Lord Chancellor's Bill 
referred to a Select Committee—Smoke Nuisance Abatement Amendment Bill com- 
mitted, 

Thursday, May 22. Affairs of Italy; Lord Lyndhurst’s Motion withdrawn~ 
Bankers’ Compositions Bill read a third time and passed—Maritime Law; Lord 
Colchester’s Resolutions negatived by 156 to 102. 

Friday, May 23. Public Buildings and Statues; Lord Ravensworth’s Com- 
plaints—Transportation ; Select Committee appointed—Smoke Nuisance Abatement 
Act Amendment Bill, read a third time and passed. 


Hovse or Commons. Monday, May 19. The Sunday Bands; Questions to Lord 
Palmerston—Committee of Ways and Means; the Budget—Fire-Insurances; Sir 
George Lewis’s Bill committed. 

Tuesday, May 20. The Secret Treaty; Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Lord 
Granby—The Ballot; Mr, Berkeley’s Motion—Ecclesiastical Judges; Mr. J. G, 
Phillimore’s Bill, leave given. 


Wednesday, May 21. Ecclesiastical Judges; Mr. Phillimore’s Bill read a first 


| time—Church-rates ; Mr. Packe’s Bill withdrawn—Justices of the Peace Qualifica- 


tion Bill in Committee. 

Thursday, May 22. Factories; Colonel Patten’s Bill committed—Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools Bill reported—Formation of Parishes; Lord Blandford’s 
Bill in Committee—Reformatory Schools (Scotland) Bill committed—Sleeping Sta- 
tutes: Mr. Locke King’s Bill committed—Industrial and Provident Societies Bill 
read a third time and passed. 

Friday, May 23. Orphan Cadets at Sandhurst ; Colonel North’s Question—Suf- 
fragan Bishops ; Lord Blandford’s Question— The Illuminations ; Mr. T. Duncombe’s 
Question—Oath of Abjuration ; Mr. Milner Gibson’s Bill committed—Police (Coun- 
ties and Boroughs); Sir G. Grey’s Bill reported—Poor-law Amendment (No. 2); 
Mr. Bouverie’s Bill read a first time—Fire-Insurance; Sir G. Lewis’s Bill reada 
third time and passed, 









TIME-TABLE. 
The Lords. } The Commons, 
Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment. 
ET ven vuuneinverne Gh 4... Thi8m | Monday .....sseceesess 4h .(m) 12h 45m 
Tuesday ........eees008 Sh .... 7h 50m Tuesday coovesses 4h ..., Sh lim 
Wednesday .........+++ No sitting. Wednesday ........... Noon.... 4h Om 
Thursday........ -» Sh .... 12h Om Thursday ee .. 4h .f(m) Th lim 
Friday ........ -. 5Sh_.... 7h lim rere _ 4h .(m) Th 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 14h 20m | Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 35h 45m 
—— this Session, 53; — 126h 15m this Session, 63; — 463h 18m 


Tue Bence. 

The House of Commons reassembled on Monday, and after a few 
questions had been put, went into Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Cuancetor of the Excurevrr reminded the Committee, that in 
the financial statement he made at the end of February, the estimated 
deficiency for the service of the last year was 3,560,000/.; that to cover 
this deficiency he proposed to borrow 5,000,0007.; that this sum had 
been borrowed—3,500,000/7. being paid in the last and 1,500,000/ in the 
present financial year ; that he had also received the assent of Parlia- 
ment to a proposition for funding 3,000,000. of Exchequer Bills, and 
that after this operation the Exchequer Bills rose from 7s. discount to 
par. Since he made his statement in February, the balance-sheet for 
1855-6 had been laid before the House. The expenditure for 1809-6 
was 88,428,355/.; the revenue derived from taxes was 65,704,491/.; 
excess of expenditure, 22,723,8547. To this excess must be added 
1,000,0002. for the loan to Sardinia, and 213,000/. for the redemption ol 
hereditary pensions ; which made the excess of expenditure over revenue 
23,936,000/. To cover this excess, he had raised by loan—in Consols 
19,501,0007.; in Exchequer Bonds 977,750/.; in Exchequer Bills 
6,000,0002. ; total 26,478,7502. To account for the excess in the amount 
borrowed over the excess in payments—2,542,000/, he stated that the 
balances in the Exchequer, which were 3,949,000/. on the 31st March 
1855, were 5,600,0007. on the 31st March 1856; showing a difference In 
favour of the Exchequer of 100,0007., owing to money received on ac- 
count of funding of Exchequer. Bills. 
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May 24, 1856.) 

The expenditure of the past year has been in a great measure for war 
purposes ; and he desired to show, as fairly as possible, the expense incurred 
during the two years of war. ‘* The total expenditure in two years of war, 
1854-’5 and 1855-'6, for all public purposes whatever, including 1,000,000/. 
advanced on loan to Sardinia, has amounted to 155,121,307/, The expendi- 
ture in two years of peace, 1852-’3 and 1853-'4, for the same purposes, was 
102,032,596/. Deducting, then, the expenditure of the two years of peace 
from the expenditure of the two years of war, we find that the excess 
of expenditure in the two years of war was 53,088,711/. I think it 
js impossible, according to this calculation, that any expense which is fairly 
due to the war can have been overlooked, The revenue from taxation 
during the two years of war amounted to 125,200,645/., and in the two 
years of peace to 108,018,123/.; the increase of revenue from taxation in 
the two years of war having been 17,182,522/. To this amount I will add 
the money raised by additions to the funded and unfunded debt, amounting 
to 33,604,263/. ; and therefore the total receipt during the two years of war 
from increased revenue and from money borrowed has been 50,786,785/. 
To this sum the surplus income above the expenditure during the last two 
years of peace—5,985,527/.—should also be added; thus making the total 
sum applicable to war-expenditure over and above the sums applied to 

ace-expendit ure 312/. Now, if we compare the estimated expen- 

irure for the present year with the expenditure of the years of peace im- 
mediately preceding the war, we shall find that there is an excess of 
94,500,000/.; and, adding to that amount the excess of expenditure in the 
two years of war—53,088,000/.—we arrive at a total expenditure for the three 
years of 77,588,000/.”” 
” Here Sir George Lewis dwelt on the peculiar character of the late con- 
test, to show how, by applying the means of science, we were able to crowd 
into a small space of time operations that in former times were spread over 
afar longer term ; and how thereby we have avoided those drains upon in- 
dustry and trade, and, by waiving our maritime right, those incidental dis- 
putes, so severely felt in former wars. The slight. cloud that has arisen be- 
tween this country and the United States, he trusted, would be speedily re- 
moved. When we went to war we were unprepared ; but during the last 
two years we have extended and improved our naval and military establish- 
ts. And all our expenditure has not been merely to accomplish tempo- 
rary objects; much of the outlay remains in a permanent form. 

Sir George next stated the estimated expenditure for 1856-’7. For all 
practical purposes, the present year must be Yooked upon asa year of war- 
expenditure. An expenditure in preparation that has proved unnecessary 
has been incurred, ‘There is also the expense of bringing home the troops 
from the Crimea, including the Sardinians. Notwithstanding these sources 
of expenditure, the Government are happy to be able to present a reduced 
estimate. ‘** The original estimate for thx Army, presented before Easter, 
was 34,998,000/ the revised estimate, presented a short time ago, was 
20,747,000/.; making a difference of 14,251,0007. The original estimate for 
the Navy was 19,876,000/. ; the revised estimate was 16,568,000/. ; showing 
a difference of 3,308,000/. The total estimates for the Army and Navy, 
as originally presented, were 54,874,000/.; the revised estimates were 
37,315,000/.; showing a total reduction of 17,559,000/.”’ 

Besides these expenses, there is an expense arising out of our convention 
with Sardinia. By the convention of January 1855, Great Britain under- 
took to lend a second million to Sardinia if the war should not have been 
brought to a close at the expiration of twelve months after the payment of 
the first instalment. The act carrying the convention into effect received 
the Royal assent on the 26th April; the treaty of peace was ratified on the 
27th April 1856—exactly one year and one day after the convention re- 
ceived the Royal assent. Some delay, in no way attributable to the Sar- 
dinian Government, took place in 1855, and the first instalment was not 
paid until the 3d May. But the Government felt that although, by a literal 
construction of the convention, they would not be justified in advancing a 
second million, yet that practically the second year of war had commenced, 
and that the spirit of the treaty required the payment of the second million, 
He trusted the House would authorize the Government to carry into effect 
the spirit of the treaty. ; 

He next stated the estimated expenditure for 1856-'7; explaining that 
the vote of credit for 2,000,000/. was taken as a measure of precaution, 
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Erpenditui ¢ Net. 
Funded Debt, including New Loan .. £27,635,000 
Unfunded Debt micats a 1,025,000 
Permanent Charges on Consolidated 
j 1,750,000 ,750,000 


£20,747,000 
16,568,000 
6,800,000 





44,115,000 44,115,000 
4,588,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 


Charges of Collecting the Revenue... 
Vote of Credit 
Loan to Sardinia. ..... 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 





r rotal Expenditure........ -» 482,113,000 .. 525,000 

The next subject was taxation. Beginning with the Income-tax, which 
will continue for the present and another year, he estimated the produce in 
round numbers at 16,000,000/. The taxes on tea, coffee, and sugar, he pro- 
posed to continue at their present amount during the current year, that is, 
from the 30th March last until the 5th April next. He entered into details 
to show that, since 1835, there has been such a great increase in the con- 
sumption of tea, coffee, and sugar, as has materially benefited the revenue ; 
that In spite of the increase of the duties on spirits during the war, these 
duties were never in a sounder state; that although there has been a dimi- 
nution in the ¢ onsumption, yet it is not wholly due to the increased duty, but 
1s Ina great degree attributable to the improved habits of the people, and toa 
large mcerease of the export to the Continent—4, 268,697 gallons—in conse- 
quence of the failure of the wine crop. He showed that the war-duty on malt 
will fall on the 1st July, under the present law, from 4s. to 2s. 8¢. per bushel. 
He admitted that the pressure of the duty has considerably diminished the 
consumption of malt; buthe expressed an opinion that the consumption would 
sa be materially increased were the duty diminished. Taking the malt- 
duty as a bec r-duty in another form, he thought it right to show that beer 
a lightly taxed. In 1829 there was a beer-duty, as well as a malt-duty and 
- hop-duts ; and the three produced, om an average of three years, 
7,192,474. _During the last three years the average produce of the malt 
and hop duties was 6,530,886/. ; the tax on beer in 1829 yielded 7,192,474/. ; 
whereas, including the war-duty on malt, it has during’ the last three years 
vals been 6,530,886/. Again, the duty on beer, 25 per cent per barrel, is 
_ me the saat ant compared with the duty on spirits, 300 per cent per 
oo apse : seer, therefor: , is very moderately taxed. Here Sir George read 
te estimate for the current year in a tabulated form. 
Gross Estimate. 


aay 





Net Estimate. 
£ 


Customs £23,850,000 524,000 
Sta; — EE PEA EA OM 17,170,000 16,348,000 
ny babes a 7,185,000 7,000,000 

I. ind and Assessed Taxes 3,110,000 2,950,000 
Pre erty and Income-tax 16,355,000 16,000,000 
a 2.810.000 1,070,000 
oa . sands , malt 260,000 260,000 
Miscellaneous mer. wane 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Total £71,740,000 £67 152,000 
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Deducting the estimated revenue from the estimated expenditure, there 
will remain a deticiency of 10,373,000/. But from that deticiency must be 
| deducted 1,500,000/. received in the current year as the produce of the loan 
of 5,000,000/. effected before Easter, and the 2,000,000/. margin: which 
reduces the deficiency to 6,873,000/. In this state of the revenue and 
expenditure, the Government has resolved not to propose any new taxes, 
nor to diminish any source of revenue, but to make up the deficiency by 
berrowing. In the first instance, a loan of 5,000,000/. has been taken at 
107/. 10s. 7d. or equal to Consols at 93. The price offered was 100/. for 1082, 
Consols; but Baron Rothschild agreed to accept the terms offered by the 
Government. Sir George dwelt on this transaction as illustrating the great 
resources of the country. Baron Rothschild had that morning informed him 
that deposits of 10 per cent in bank-notes or money had been placed in his 
hands by yomene desirous of obtaining a share of the loan, to the amount of 
#,000,000/.—equal to a capital of 40,000,000/. But this loan, will not cover 
the estimated deticiency, and he proposed to cover the remaining estimated 
deficit of 1,873,000/. by taking power to borrow 2,000,000/. in Exchequer 
Bonds or Exchequer Bills. At present it is inexpedient to increase the 
amount of the Exchequer Bills in the market. The increase of railway de- 
bentures, and the placing of money at call with bankers, abridge the de- 
mand for Exchequer Bills. The outstanding amount of Exchequer Bills 
is 20,124,000/. ; but of this amount 5,000,000/. is in the hands af the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, and there are therefore no more than 16,124,0004, 
in the hands of the public, 

Here Sir George compared our present position with the state of our debt 
at the end of the war in 1815. ‘“ On the 5th of January 1816, the capital 
of the funded debt of England was stated at 816,311,939/.; on the 5th 
of January 1856, it was 766,778,599/.; showing a decrease of 49,533,340, 
That decrease has taken place notwithstanding the addition made to the 
debt last year. come now to the unfunded debt, where the com- 
parison is even more favourable. On the 5th of January 1816, the unfunded 
| debt was stated at 43,939,708/ on the Sth of January last, it wag 

26,614,200/.; showing a de« in the capital of the unfunded debt of 
17,325,508/. The total diminution in both the funded and the unfunded 
debt since the end of the war 66,858,848/. Let us now see 
what change has taken place in the charge of the debt. On the 5th of 
January 1816, the charge of the funded debt was 30,458,204/. ; on the 5th 
of January 1856, it was 27,275,768/.; showing a diminution of 3,182,436, 
With regard to the unfunded debt, the charge on the 5th of January 1816 
was 2,325,964/. ; on the 5th of January 1856, it was.no more than 993,7694, ; 
showing a diminution of 1,332,195/. The total diminution in the charge of 
the funded and unfunded debt since the close of the last war is 4,414,631/.” 
In connexion with this subject, ‘he stated the accruing liabilities in future 
years, In 1857, 2,000,000/, of Ex« hequer Bonds will fall due ; in 1858, another 
2,000,000/., and a sinking-fund for war-loans of 1,500,000/, The accruing lia- 
bilities will be the same in 1859. In 1860, the Exchequer Bonds due will be 
1,000,000/., the sinking-fund 1,500,000/. From 1861 to 1873, there will 
be an annual payment of 1,500,000/. for the war sinking-faund ; and from 
1874 to 1877 the payment will be 500,000/. per annum, In 1860, however, 
annuities will cease to the amount of 2,150,000/. ; and in 1867 there will 
be a cessation of the dead-weight of nava] and military pensions to the ex- 
tent of 585,740/. That statement exhibits the only manner in which a na- 
tional debt can be extinguished—not by any mysterious self-acting sinking~ 
fund, but by raising a surplus revenue by taxation, and applying it an- 
nually to the extinction of the debt. All other contrivances.are delusive. There 
is no instance in which power is given to any public body to borrow that is not 
accompanied by a condition that an annual sinking-fund shall be set apart 
to extinguish the debt. Parliament alone has been remiss in applying that 
mode of extinguishing the debt of the nation itself. The loan that would be 
submitted to the Committee had not been taken in terminable annuities, be- 
cause perpetual annuities are the most advantageous to the borrower and 
lender. A perpetual annuity is not a permanent debt ; the one can be ex- 
tinguished as well as the other. 

In the last section of his speech, Sir George Lewis said that there seemed 
to be an impression abroad that at this period of transition we should revise 
our system of taxation, Before that view is adopted, the great exertions 
made of late years to revise taxation should be considered. The whole 
tariff was reviewed by Sir Robert Peel in 1842; a large part of it again 
came under consideration in 1846; and in 1853 the Customs-duties under- 
went revision; and thus all prohibitive, protective, and excessive duties, 
were swept away, except the duties on foreign spirits and hops. Sir Charles 
Wood had dealt with the Stamp-duties, Mr. Gladstone with bills and re- 
ceipts; the Brick-duty, the Soap-duty, the Window-tax, haye been re- 
pealed ; the Assessed Taxes revised, the Hackney Carriage, Post Horse, and 
Stage Carriage duties, have been reduced. The great obstacle to an im- 
wroved system of taxation is not a want of care on the part of Parliament, 
yut the necessity of raising a large revenue. 

He read a series of tables showing the relation of expenditure in this 
country to that of other countries. In 1855-’6 the rate of taxation per head 
in Great Britain was 3/. 5s., and the rate per head exclusive of pu rlic debt 
was 2/. 5s. 4d. In France, the rate of taxation per head, in 1856, was 
1/. 17s. 7d.; and the rate pel head, exclusive of the debt, was 1/. 8s. 3d. 
In Prussia, the rate per head was 19s. 3d., and the rate exclusive of the 
debt was 17s. 3d. te thought that if we leave out of consideration the 
great annual charge for our debt, the comparison showed that the portion of 
the public expenditure within the control of Parliament is reduced within 

He mentioned three taxes, however, which are main- 
tained at higher rates than they otherwise would be in consequence of our 
great expenditure—the duties on tobacco, wine, and fire-insurances, All 
these duties are inconveniently high, but he did not see how they could be 
reduced. He had now laid before the Committee his plan: it did not in- 
volve any departure from the existing financial system; it was intended 
merely to supply the deficiencies of the year ; and he trusted that it would 
receive the support of the House of Commons. He moved a series of reso- 
lutions, in the usual form, authorizing the loan of 5,000,000/. contracted in 
the morning. 

Mr. ALcock regré tted that the Chaneellor of the Exche quel had not 
made up his mind to reduce the duty on fire-insurances to on shilling. 
Mr. Haprretp promised to move that the duty should be so reduced, 
Mr. E. Batt hoped the additional 5 per cent upon malt would be remit- 
ted. Mr. Vance remonstrated with Sir George Lewis on the retention 
of the present duty on Irish spirits. Mr. Greson did not like to hear 
Sir George discredit the idea of revising our financial system, and in- 
stanced the fire-insurance and paper-duties as demanding abolition. 

Mr. Disrarnt said, it seemed to him that there was little prospect 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer could propose to reduce any existing 
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| tax; but he would leave Sir George to settle with his habitual supporters 


of Liberal opinions the doctrines of financial finality just promulgated 
He also took the opportunity of expressing his hope that the Government 
would adopt measures of wise but rigid economy. That is the only 
spirit of legislation in which we ean conform to. “ the wise principles of 
finance upon which our system is now generally established.” Ile de- 
precated large military establishments; there is a great difference be- 
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tween an effective and an expensive army. it | é ; 
distrust at the large reduction proposed in the original estimate for the 
Militia—a force that should be largely and liberally maintained. 

The greater part of Mr. Disracli’s speech, however, had reference to our 
relations with the King of Sardinia. They are perplexing, and look peril- 
ous. In the Paris Conference we encouraged him by our language to fulfil 
his mission—the liberation of Italy. How can we explain that 
terranean policy’ which claps Sardinia on the back, and signs a 


** sub- | 


tripartite treaty consolidating a policy adverse to that adopted by Sar- | 


dinia, and meaning, if it means anything, that the Government of munepe 
is in future to be carried on by Austria, France, and England. He would 
say nothing against the tripartite treaty ; but when asked for treasure, he 
must request some explanation of the mysterious circumstances that affect 
our relations with Sardinia. I 
to prevent a repetition of what occurred in 1848, when our conduct was dis- 
graceful to ourselves and injurious to Italy; when, during Lord Minto’s 
mission, the Italians were excited to tumult by English influence, and de- 
serted by English power. Mr. Disraeli closed with a flourish deseribing the 
deep interest he felt in Italy; his trust that ‘* Time, the great reformer, 
will save Italy’; and his belief that if anything ‘bafle her advancing 


He described his object in speaking as being | 


—s 
But he looked with some | Pienipotentiaries assembled for the a of discussing the terms on which 


peace with Russia might be concluded and the affairs of the East satisfac. 
torily adjusted.” 

The Earl of CLarEnpon, acknowledging the urbane spirit and polished 
courtesy with which the motion had been made, promised to imitate 
Lord Colchester’s example. 

It had been laid down, that to surrender the right to seize enemies’ goods 
under a neutral flag would not conduce to the dignity or welfare of Eng. 
land. If that were accepted, it must be accepted absolutely, everywhere 
and for ever; a most unwise proceeding where mutation is the law of 80° 
ciety, more particularly in the case of a law which Lord Colchester admit. 
ted had been often altered to suit the exigencies of the times. Jurists are 
apt to state the law as it is, not as it ought to be ; and in the time of Grotiys 
jurists were found to defend the killing of women and prisoners after sur. 
render. Eminent men in former days upheld the worst parts of our penal 
code. We have no more reason to suppose that they would now maintain 


| their opinion on international law, than that they would defend the penal 


| code. 


destinies, it will be the intrigues of politicians who are not Italians, and | 


who, for the sake of getting an impulse and support which otherwise they 
might not command, trifle with the fate of a great people, pander to the 
lusts of secret societies, pretend to sympathy they do not feel, and, for the 
love of popular applause and a momentary success, compromise the destiny 
of a great and gifted nation.” 

rd Patmerston briefly addressed the Committee, wholly on the Ita- 
lian point. They had heard, he began, a good deal of the cloquence 
which Mr. Disraeli could command at any moment ; and it would be well 
deserving of attention, did it not want one essential—foundation in fact. 
He talked of ‘‘ mysterics’’ where none exist; and attached to simple 
treaties meanings which any one who had once read them would sce were 
inapplicable. His assertions respecting the conduct of the Government 
in 1848 imply charges totally untrue. Sardinia, it is true, has a great 
mission to fulfil—“ the high destiny of holding out to all the other states 
of Italy a bright example of liberal institutions and constitutional go- 
vernment.”” There is not the shadow of a pretext for saying that we are 
engaged with Sardinia in a secret project for revolutionizing Italy. If 
Sardinia is ever menaced by an unfriendly power, she will have a fair 
elaim on England and France for protection; but it never entered into 
the contemplation of England and France to make that noble alliance a 
means of enabling Sardinia to sect forth on a career of aggression. In the 
treaty between Austria, France, and England, there is not one word about 
guarantecing the territories of the contracting parties—nothing to war- 
rant the impression that it makes those three Powers the arbiters of Eu- 
ropean destinies. Lord Palmerston thought that the military occupations 
of the Italian states are misfortunes that should cease as soon as possible ; 
but there is no engagement for that purpose, except what is patent to all 
the world on the face of the protecols. 

Sir Francis Barre recalled the attention of the Committee to the 
Budget, and advocated that economy and efficiency which generally go 
together. 

Mr. GLapvstonx began by a reference to Sardinia. He attached great 
importance to maintaining a conviction abroad that we are unanimous in 
our feeling of respect for the Sardinian Government, and of our sense of 
the duty of lending it all the moral support we can. If Sardinia 
should, as Mr. Disraeli seemed te think, entertain schemes of aggression, 
we can searcely wonder at it. She labours under great difficulties; but 
if she carries into her foreign the spirit of her domestic policy, she will 
renounce her schemes of aggression. She must practise self-denial, and 
exhibit a right example to Ttaly ; and in the moral force flowing from 
that she will find her reward. 

Passing from this subject to the Budget, Mr. Gladstone combated the 
impression that the parsimony of the House of Commons had been the 
cause of our disasters in the late war. As instances that an efficient army 
need not be an expensive army, he pointed to Prussia and Sardinia. He 
also criticized the narrow provision made to meet the expenditure—a 
surplus of 160,000/, upon a sum of 77,000,000/. is sailing very near the 
wind indeed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer must hold decided lan- 
guage, and prevent incursions on the revenue; and, however Members 
may differ, they should not set the pestilent example of abolishing 
taxes and borrowing money in their stead. The House of Commons has 
become favourable to increased expenditure, and Mr. Gladstone was sorry 
the House had not taken the Chancellor of the Exchequer to task on the 
amended Navy Estimates and the vote for works. 

After some further desultory discussion, the resolutions were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 

Manritme Law. 

Lord Cotcuester brought the late declaration on maritime law, agreed 
to at Paris, under the notice of the House of Peers. The point he wished 
to raise was, whether that declaration would render war less inconve- 
nient to neutrals. He did not object to the abolition of privatecring, but 
he did object to the maxim that the neutral flag covers an encmy’s 
goods. That question, first raised in 1752 by Prussia, and put forward 
subsequently on several occasions, has been successfully resisted by Eng- 
land; the contrary has been upheld as the law of nations, maintained by 
argument, and enforced by arms. The recent declaration on maritime 
law would, he was convinced, tend to prolong wars. He objected to it 
also because the question was decided without previous reference to Par- 
liament; the whole matter was arranged with unbecoming haste. Tere- 
after, the power of the Crown to assent to these changes may be called in 


Nor could he admit the principle that we are justified in resorting to 
extreme measures to hasten a period of peace—that would justify the most 
barbarous usages. A heavy responsibility lies on those who can and yil] 
not mitigate war. In the resolutions it is laid down, that modern jurists 
are favourable to Lord Colchester’s principle : but men of authority—Hiip. 
ner, Rayneval, Martens, Chitty, Pardessus, Wheaton—all these deserjbe 
his principle as a relic of barbarous times. We have a right to blockade the 
ports of an enemy and prevent neutrals from breaking that blockade ; but 
neutrals have a right to trade with ports not strictly blockaded. Hitherto 


| we have claimed a more extensive right, under the name of privateering, 


and delegated it to buccaneers, giving them a royal licence; but neutrals, 
having justice on their side, have constantly protested against that viola- 
tion of their rights. 

Lord Colchester says that we have occasionally waived our right to take 
an enemy’s goods out of neutral ships: the first English treaty containing 
the principle of ‘free ships, free goods,’”’ was concluded between Oliver 


| Cromwell and John IV. of Portugal, and for a hundred and fifty-six years 


| that was the invariable rule of our intercourse. 





2 : ee : | 
question ; the declaration may not be held binding in a court of law; the | 
maritime law has been declared the law of the land, and it remains to be | 


seen whether a British Plenipotentiary can sign away the law of the land 
without the consent of Parliament. He submitted to the House the fol- 
lewing resolutions. 

“Phat the most eminent jurists of all ages have accepted as a principle of 
international law, that the right of capturing an enemy’s goods on board of 
neutral vessels is imherent in all belligerent powers; that the maintenance 
of this right is of essential importance, and its abandonment of serious in- 
jury to a pewer whose main reliance is on her naval superiority. 

“That Great Britain consequently, although occasionally waiving the ex- 


The principle was ex- 
pressed in the treaty of St. Germain en Laye in 1677, and was the rule of 
our amicable relations with France until 1793. In 1665, the rule of “ free 
ships, free goods,’’ was recognized in a treaty with Spain; and it was the 
rule of our intercourse with Spain for a hundred and thirty-one years, 
We had various treaties with Holland from 1667 to 1780, all of which con- 
tained the rule. ‘In the interval between 1654 and 1793, we were six 
times at war with France, seven times with Spain, and three times with the 
United Provinces of Holland ; and we terminated those wars by six treaties 
with France, seven with Spain, and three with Holland, all of which re- 
eognized the rule.’’ It is true, these engagements were frequently violated, 
and by none more flagrantly than by ourselves. After the French Revolu- 
tion, the French and English Governments vied with each other, by orders 
in Council and Berlin decrees, in violating all the rights of justice and the 
ties of international treaties. But in the course of the last two centuries, 
one hundred and thirty international engagements have been made between 
the principal Powers of the world, in all of which except eleven the rule 
** free ships, free goods,"’ is contained. In the heat and animosity of war, 
men lay aside this principle ; but when under the influence of reason, they 
declare that it should be the rule of civilized nations. 

When we commenced the war, it was necessary that our codperation with 
France should be complete. But the principles of the maritime law of the 
two countries were diametrically opposed to each other, The French re- 
spect enemies’ goods on board neutral vessels, but they confiscate neutral 
goods on board enemies’ vessels; while we confiscate enemies’ goods on 
board neutral vessels, and respect neutral goods in enemies’ vessels. What 
could be done buk assimilate the maritime code of the two powers; and 
when these rights were waived, how could they be restored? Every mari- 
time nation protested against our practice: had we maintained our old rule 
we should have stood alone in the world, because we maintained a law con- 
trary to public ‘opinion. The United States has almost always been neu- 
tral. In 1811 her tonnage was 1,000,000, it is now 5,300,000: would the 
Americans have submitted to our law and practice? Should we allow any 
nation on earth to inflict injury on us in carrying out a law we do not re- 
cognize? Lord Clarendon read Mr. Marcy’s dignified note of 28th April 
1854, to show in what light the United States regarded the or my aan and 
how greatly satisfied they were that it had received the qualified sanction 
of England and France. Has anything occurred to render less obligatory 
the motives that led to the Order in Council of 1854? He vindicated the 
right of the Crown to conclude treaties without the consent or knowledge of 
Parliament; quoting Lord Stowell in support of this opinion. The course 
adopted in relation to this declaration was the same adopted at Vienna with 
regard to the suppression of the slave-trade. Many important matters 
would have been left unsettled, nothing would have been said about Italy 
or mediation, had the Plenipotentiaries confined themselves to their specific 
attributions. The declaration places the maritime code of England and 
France on the same footing; the abolition of privateering is more than an 
equivalent for the abandonment of the right to take enemies’ goods out of 
neutral ships; and the declaration will mitigate the horrors of war and 
bring about a cordial feeling among nations. 

An ordinary party debate ensued. The resolutions were supported by 
the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Harpwicke, and the Earl of 
Derny; while the Earl of Harrowny, ths Earl of ALBeMaR.e, the 
Duke of ArGyLi, and Earl Grey, approved of the maritime declaration. 

Lord CARNARVON questioned the value of the declaration: it is nota 
treaty—is it a convention, or a mere understanding} The principle in- 
volved lies in a nutshell—it is, that in war we have a right to seize an 
enemy’s goods where we can find them. The change conceded has never 
been demanded except in a spirit of bitter hostility to England. Minis- 
ters ought to have frankly informed Parliament of the great revolution 
they contemplated. The preamble of the declaration says that differ- 
ences arose from the uncertainty of the law: why, the stream of author- 
ity is all in favour of England. 

Ile could not sufficiently express his sense of the impolicy of making such 
vast concessions to neutrals, for a document which was neither a convention 
nor a treaty, but something exceedingly vague and shadowy; for a pre- 
amble which was not consistent with fact; for an abolition of privateering, 


| which in the present temper of the United States could not be realized; and 


for the removal of paper blockades, which practically never existed. 
The Earl of Arnemar.e thought that the step taken reflected the 
highest honour on England and France. 


Savages originally ate their victims; torturing them before roasting— 


| that was the lowest step in the grade: a step higher was to put them to 


ercise of the right by specific treaties, has invariably refused to recognize | 


the abandonment of a principle which successive Governments have con- 
curred in considering identified with her national greatness. 

“* That this House deeply regrets that a principle so long and so strenuously 
maintained should, in the recent Conferences at Paris, have been suddenly 
abandoned, without the previous sanction or knowledge of Parliament, by 


| 





death without torture; a higher step still was to keep them as slaves; & 
little further advance was to sell them for a good round sum; then came 
the exchange of prisoners, treating them well while in prison ; and last and 
highest of all was the recognition of the principle that neutral flags consti- 
tute neutral cargoes. 

The Earl of Dexny objected to what had been done, and to the mode 
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of doing it. He drew a distinction between a treaty and an act or de- | 
claration placing the Government in the position of judge of international 
law. If such an act is within the prerogative, then it is a flagrant abuse 
of the prerogative. It was an underhand proceeding ; it took the coun- 
try by surprise, and even the Plenipotentianes themselves, It amounts 
to an abandonment of our naval superiority. With strange inconsist- 
ency, it dogmatically lays down what is international law, yet it also 
declares that this international law shall not be so in fact except with 
regard to those nations who accept the whole of it. Now the right to 
seize enemies’ goods in neutral ships is the recognized law of Europe. It 
has been maintained by Mr. Pitt—not the man to tell us “we stand 
alone ’—by Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Canning, Lord Grenville, Lord Shel- 
burne, Professor Wheaton, and the Chancellor Kent; none of whom 
lived in “ the barbarous ages.” But we are told to remember 1812. 
We did not quarrel with America about taking enemies’ goods out of 
neutral ships, but about the right of search; and the question of the 
right of search has been studiously kept alive. But what have Ministers 
done >—they have “ sacrificed the maritime greatness of England on the 
shrine of Russia’; they have abandoned their means of defence, and 
abandoned them too at the suggestion of France. Was ever Minister so 
led by the nose! In the event of a war with the United States, France 
would carry her goods, and she would enjoy the right of privatecring. 
We ring our bells now, but we shall wring our hands hereafter. He so- 
lemnly protested against what he could not but characterize as ** the 
Clarendon capitulation of Paris.” 

In the course of his speech, Lord Derby charged Lord Clarendon with 
having signed a protocol implying the necessity of interfering for the 
regulation of the Belgian press. At the end of Lord Derby’s speech, 
Lord CLARENDON explained this. 

«It may be inferred from what the noble Earl has said that I took part 
against the independence of the Belgian press, and was prepared to join with 
other Governments in Its repression. 

The Earl of Derny—*‘ You signed that protocol.’”’ 

The Earl of CLAaRENDON—“‘ The contrary is the ease. I defended the liberty 
of the press in Belgium, as I do at home ; and the only newspapers condemned 
by Count Walewski, in bringing the matter under the notice of the Congress, 
cannot be called a portion of the Belgian press, but were those papers sur- 
reptitiously printe without the names of the — on the Continent, for 
the purpose of being smuggled into France, which preach the assassination 
of the Emperor and the subversion of the present state of things in France. 
Those are the newspapers which I condemned; and those are newspapers 
which I think will be condemned by every friend of the liberty of the press 
of England.” (Cheers.) 

Earl Grey, who said he had listened in vain for argument amid Lord 
Derby’s eloquent declamation, made an effective speech against the reso- 
lutions, by describing the working of the principle they contended for, 
and showing that while it inflicted intolerable injuries on neutrals, it 
did not effect its object, as the law was evaded by gigantic frauds. 

Earl Granvitie read a letter from Lord Campbell, detained judi- 
cially at the Central Criminal Court, expressing his opimion that ‘ the 
modification of the law of maritime warfare is beneficial to England, 
and was constitutionally entered into by the English Government.” 

The House divided—For the motion, Content (46 present, 46 proxies) 
102; against the motion, Not-content (88 present, 68 proxies) 156; 
majority against the resolutions, 54. 

Tue “Secret Treaty.” 

The Marquis of Granny questioned Lord Palmerston respecting the 
truth of a rumour that a secret treaty has been concluded between Aus- 
tria, France, and England. 

Lord Patmerston replied in a manner which excited much amuse- 
ment— 

“Tf there were a secret treaty, I think the noble Lord would excuse me 
for declining to make it public. i 
me by my honourable friend the late Member for Montrose, who asked for 
returns of the application of the secret service money. 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that the only treaty which has been concluded is that already laid 
upon the table of the House.” 

Arrarrs or ITaxy, 

Lord Lynpuvrst said, that in giving notice of the motion which stood 
in his name for Tuesday next, his intention was to do good to the cause 
of Italy; but as it had been intimated to him that the reasons which in- 
duced him to withdraw his former notice still exist, it was not his inten- 
tion to proceed with the motion on Tuesday next. 

The Earl of CLanenpon expressed his satisfaction at this determina- 
tion. He believed that the course which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment was likely to have an effect in Italy, and he thought that any dis- 
cussion which might lead to irritation would endanger the success of the 
negotiations now in progress. 

Tue Baxuror, 
Mr. Henry Berketry made his annual motion on the Ballot on Tues- 


day evening ; moving for leave to bring in a bill “ to protect the electors | 


of Great Britain and Ireland by taking votes by way of ballot.” The 
speech supporting this motion was of the usual character,—censuring the 
Whigs for relying on Tory votes to defeat his motion ; pointing out that 
the minority in the Ilouse represented a majority out of doors; mecting 
the argument that secret voting is unEnglish ; adducing the example of 
America to show that in those States where the ballot was not stric tly 
carried out intimidation and bribery came in, and that the law of 1851, 
making the ballot compulsory, was violently opposed by monopolists, 
capitalists, and slaveholders. Coming home, he went into details, drawn 
from recent elections, such as We lls, Boston, and Midhurst, to show that 
the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act is the laughingstock of the country, 
and that intimidation still returns Members of Parliament. One amusing 
int ident occurred. Mr. Berkeley, remarking that Sir James Graham 
was fond of the argument that the ballot is ‘‘ cowardly and unEnglish,” 
said the argument appeared to him to be a simple mockery of common- 
sense. Here Sir James, amid great laughter, raised his hat in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. Whereupon Mr. Berkeley rejoined, that 
the army, the navy, the nobility and the commonalty vote in that way ; 
and that if it were cowardly to do 80, they muet be rx garded as a pa k of 
cowards. “ Now,” he added, addressing Sir James Graham with a low 
bow, “answer that.” He also caused much merriment by the number 
of illustrations he drew from the prize-ring. j 

The House declined to debate the question Only one Member, Mr 
PEacovke, spoke in opposition ; without adducing anything in that way 


It is something like the question put to | 


pointed or new. When he closed, loud cries of “‘ Divide!” arose; and 
the House, after hearing a brief reply, went at once into the lobbies. 
The result of the division was, that the motion was negatived by 151 to 
lll, 
Tue Law or Drvorce. 
In moving the second reading of the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Bill, the Lory CuanceLior explained the character of the bill. He 


| proposed to constitute a new court of divorce, composed of the Lord 


Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, competent to deal with the whole 
matter without reference to any other court whatever. All matters re- 
lating to mere disputes between man and wife he proposed should be 
dealt with by the Judge of the Court of Probate. He proposed that the 
appeal should be to the bar of the House of Lords; and that if there is 
no appeal within three months, the marriage shall be dissolved without 
remedy. He did not propose to give the wife an equal right with the 
husband in obtaining divorce. 

Lord Lynxpuvrst characterized the measure as most insufficient; it 
ought not to pass into law. In a luminous and comprehensive speech, 
he described the present position of married women; liable, in case of 


| separation, to have all their property, all the proceeds of their own in- 


dustry, taken from them; liable to be deprived of personal protection, 
reduced to a state of outlawry, homeless, helpless, hopeless ; and he 
asked if that was fair or honest? In actions for criminal conversation 
again, while it is only a matter of money between the plaintiff and de- 
| fendant, it is a matter of life and death to the wife. She is not heard; 
she may not give evidence; she has everything at stake, yet the law 
treats her as if she had nothing. As to cases of divorce, the bill would 
create a process more expensive than under the present law, and it did 
| not enable the wife to obtain a divorce in the case of adultery on the 
part of the husband. Is it to be borne that there should be no equality 
of justice, that an injured wife shall have no relief? He quoted several 
| authorities on that point, among them Cranmer and Bishop Cozens ; and 
warmly advocated the adoption of the Scotch law of divorce, equally 
just to husband and wife. Lord Lyndhurst moved that the bill, together 
| with the law and practice of divorcee, should be referred to a Select Come 
mittee. 

Lord Brovenam, in seconding the amendment, adduced cases illus- 
trating the grievances of married women. In his capacity as President 
of the Law Amendment Society, which recently summoned a gencral 
meeting to consider the wrongs of married women, he been over- 
whelmed with evidence of the grievances practically sustained by that 
class under the law as it now stands; and unless something were done 
to change it, we must be content to be held up to the rest of mankind as 
pretending to be a civilized country, while in reality living under a sys- 
tem more barbarous and more inconsistent with itself than exists in any 
other part of the world. 

Lord Repespae and the Earl of ABERDEEN supported the amendment, 
Lord Aberdeen’s only objection to referring the bill to a Select Committee 
was, that it might prevent the application of a remedy to an unjust sys- 
tem within any reasonable time. 

The Lorp CuanceLtor would not oppose the amendment; but the 
Committee would be Lord Lyndhurst’s, and he must state his remedies, 

The bill was read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee, 

EcchesiasticaAL JupG@es, 

Mr. J, G. Puttimorer moved for leave to bring in a bill “to take 
away from all Archbishops, Bishops, and Ecclesiastical persons in Eng- 
land and Wales, all power of appointing Judges and Chancellors, and 
vesting such powers in the Lord Chancellor.” He said that he should 
| have abstained from this course had a more comprehensive measure been 

introduced. 
| The motion met with no opposition from the Government; but it led 
to a personal discussion. Mr. Haprie_p sought an explanation of the 
| absolute dead-lock of all the bills before Parliament relating to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. The Soxicrron-Genera said, that the Government 
| was anxious to facilitate discussion; but the House knew how its time 
had been occupied. Now that the more urgent subject which engaged their 
attention is at an end, he trusted that the House would devote itself to 
| the proper discharge of its functions, instead of spending so much of its 
| time in what he would venture to designate unprofitable talk. The 
Ifouse must determine for itself whether, at the end of the session, it 
would present again a hecatomb of useful measures introduced only to 
be abandoned, or whether it would give up all party contests and debates 
and proceed with the real business of the nation. 

Mr. GLaApstone took up the matter rather warmly; and, cheered on 
| by the House, said that their real offence was that Sir Richard Bethell’s 
| bills had not met with sufficient favour. No one Member has a right to 

take upon himself to be the corrector of the faults and follies of the 
| House, and to assume such a position of marked superiority, such an ex- 
| emption from common failings, as was implied in Sir Richard's speech, 
Mr. Gladstone went on to deprecate, in strong terms, the introduction of 
| bills that have no rational chance of passing. Year after year, either the 
| leader of the House or one of the Law-officers gets up and says, for in- 
stance, that the Ecclesiastical Courts are no better than an Augean 
| stable, and that it is time the Augean stable should be swept. But when 
the bills are discussed, then those who introduce them fal! foul of one 
another, and as many remedies are suggested as there are legal Members. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts present a strong case for legislation, but no 
Administration within his recollection had ever seriously set its shoulder 
to the wheel in the matter. To talk of ‘ Augean stables” is to pass off 
a delusion on the country for the sake of popalarity. As to the bill of 

Mr. Phillimore, he should not oppose its introduction, but he hoped the 

House would not adopt its principle. 
| *T hope we are not to infer that her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to adopt this left-handed manner of initiating ecclesiastical reforms. If we 
ire able to get a serious issue taken and a serious judgment upon these bills, 
by all means let us proceed; but, if we cannot take that issue, let us be 
content to wait until we have the opportunity of doing so. At all events, I 
hope something will be done to prevent this incessant introduction of bills 
without any adequate sense of their importance; which, whatever may be 
our intentions, has the effect of deluding the country, and with regard to 


} 





the Ecclesiastical Courts, raising hopes which are doomed to be disappointed,” 
Loud cheers.) 

Lord PALMERSTON said that the Solicitor-General did not deserve the 

animadversions of Mr. Gladstone. All he had said was that the House 


} passed much of its time in unprofitable talk; and in that opinion Lord 
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Palmerston begged to concur, Mr. Gladstone had pointed out the true 
state of the case when he referred the want of success in cleansing “ the 


Augean stable” to diversity of opinion, The Government earnestly 
wish to correct the evils, but the House is occupied with sucha diversity 
of subjects that it is difficult to find opportunities for urging forward a 
particular class of measures. 

Mr. Giapstone said that perhaps he had said too much. Sir Richard 
Bethell had zealously exerted himself, but the subject seemed to have 
been played with for a considerable number of years. 

After a speech from Mr. Mauins following up the criticisms of Mr. 


Gladstone, Lord Joun Russe. briefly spoke, to show the difficulty of 


dealing with bills of this nature. There are the estimates; then the 
Opposition has to play its constitutional part ; it is Junc almost before 
proposed great changes are considered ; there is diversity of opinion, and 
either an incomplete measure or no measure is passed. This 
things is unsatisfactory, and we must come to some other mode of trans- 
acting business. 

** The only serious proposition of that nature which I remember was made 
by Lord Derby, who proposed that after a bill had passed through certain 
stages it should be sent to the other House. That ss was opposed by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Goulburn, and was generally unpopular, for I remem- 
ber that 1 was almost the only supporter of it. am quite sure, however, 
that there are other plans which we might adopt to avoid the difficulty of 
taking up important measures at the end of the session, and endeavouring 
to settle intricate details between this and the other House of Parliament 
at a-time, too, when we are deprived of the assistance on legal questions of 
gentlemen of the long robe, who are absent on circuit, and when th 
ral attendance of Members is thin.” 

Leave was at length given to introduce the bill. 


gene- 


CHURCH-RATES, 

The Wednesday sitting was mainly devoted to the Church-rate ques- 
tion. Mr. Packs moved the second reading of his bill; the principle of 
which was that Dissenters should be relieved from contributing towards 
divine service in the parish-churches, but not from the liability to main- 
tain the fabric, Sir Wu.1M Ciay moved that the bill be 
cond time that day six months, Mr. Pieorr seconded th 

The bill was opposed by Sir George Grey and Mr. Haprrenp, as 
inconsistent with the decisions of the House to abolish church-rates. At 
the suggestion of Sir Joun Paxineron, Mr. Packx withdrew the bill. 


read a se- 
motion. 


Rerormatory Scroors, 

In Committee on the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill, Sir 
Starrorp Nortucote moved additional clauses: one to compel parents 
to pay for the maintenance of young persons throughout the whole term 
of their detention; another giving power to magistrates to arrest chil- 
dren who haye escaped from the schools. Both these were negatived. 
He then proposed a clause inflicting a penalty of five pounds on any per- 
son who induced a child to abscond from these schools, or who prevented 
their return. This clause was added to the bill. 

Mr. Gorpon moved a clause repealing the provision that children shall 
not be sent to reformatory schools until they have been imprisoned, and 
making it lawful for magistrates to send children direct to these schools, 
Negatived by 80 to 57. 

Mr. Mitrs proposed a clause making it lawful for county or borough 
authorities to purchase lands and build reformatory schools, and pay for 
them out of the county or borough rate. But the clause was withdrawn, 
after debate; and the bill was reported to the House. 


Facrory MaAcurinery. 

On the motion for going into Committee on Colonel Patten’s Factories 
Bill, Mr. Conperr moved that the Committee should be deferred for six 
months. ‘The present law provides protection from machinery for 
adults, but the bill before the House only extended to young persons 
and children. He admitted that the law is so defective that it cannot be 
carried out; but the bill would be wholly unworkable. 

After a brief discussion, the House decided on going Committee by 207 
to 50. 

In Committee, Mr. Connerr proposed to amend clause 4, so as to pro- 
tect all persons from machincry. This led to much debate: on one 
it was urged, that the protection atforded by the clause was as ample as 
that under the existing law; on the other, that important words wer 
omitted in the bill, and that the protection would not be so ample. Co- 
lonel Patren said, that the present law is not obeyed in a single factory 
in the kingdom. ITlis object was to make a law that could be obeyed. 
On a division, the amendment was negatived by 169 to 33, 

The bill passed through Committee. 

During the discussion, Mr. Munrz said that nobody knew anything 
about it except Mr. Hardy; and there was little use in discussing thi 
subject. To this Sir James Granam replied, that such might be the 
fact; but surely if non-acquaintance with the subject was a reason for 
not talking about it, it was a much stronger reason for not making an 
enactment with regard to it. 


} 
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Fire-INsurANcE, 

On the order of the day for going into Committee on the Fire-Insuranc: 
Bill, Mr. Baxter, Lord Sraniey, and other Members, opposed the 
measure, on the ground that the present tax is excessive, preventing the 
use of insurance; and that the imposition of the duty on foreign in- 
surances will not effectually prevent the resort to France, where the duty 
is light; the foreign companies haying already established agencies in 
this country. The House, however, resolyed to go into Committee, by 
172 to 31. , 

In Committee, Sir Frrzroy Keuzy, Mr. Henry, and others, pointed 
out defects in the bill. It did not provide for enforcing the liability on 
the insurer. But, answered the Arrornry-GrenrraL, no honest man 
would be guilty of evasion, especially as he would incur the costs of a 
suit. The Soricrror-Generat admitted that it would be necessary to 
introduce a clause pointing out the manner in which the duty should bi 
paid; and that it would be necessary to correct two of the clauses, 
which, as they stood, would compel persons to pay the duty twice over. 
Mr. Haprretp moved the insertion of a clause to reduce the duty from 
three shillings to one shilling for every hundred pounds insured. But 
the CHance.tor of the Excueqver begged that the question might bi 
deferred until the House should have a surplus revenue to deal with. 
The clause was nogatived, and the bill passed through Committee. 
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The Earl of ALnEMARLE moved for a Select Committee on the govern. 
ment of Indian territories. His allegation was, that Parliament had 
passed “ the crude and ill-considered” act of 1853 without sufficient in. 
quiry. There had been no investigation on any subject relating to the 
material and social condition of the people of India. Their Lordships’ 
table groaned under petitions complaining of excessive taxation; a bar 
barous mode of assessment; torture; the disgraceful condition of the 
courts of justice; the neglect of public works, These were the grounds 
on which he relied in asking for the appointment of a Committee, 

Earl GranviLLe, supported by the Earl of ELLENnonovGH, resisted 


| the motion, on the ground that Lord Albemarle had not made out a easy 


for inquiry ; that his charges were vague ; that so far from there having 
been any neglect of public works, the promotion of public works was one 
of the brightest points in Lord Dalhousie’s administration ; that the tor. 


| ture case had no bearing on the question of the constitution of the Indian 


| Government ; 





and that inquiry would tend to unsettle the minds of the 
Indian people. Lord ELLENnonoven, however, said he should be sorry 
to conclude that the House was precluded from making an inquiry, al- 
though he could not agree in the present motion. 

After a few words from the Marquis of CLANnicanp®, showing that there 
were matters for inquiry, the motion was negatived without a division, 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In reply to a question from the Earl of Exo1n respecting the authen- 
ticity of a letter signed “ B, Hammond,” and purporting to be a reply 
from the British Government to an application of the Costa Ricans for 
the Earl of CLareNpon admitted that the letter of Mr. Hammond 
was genuine. It arose in this way. Since Walker attacked the Goyern. 
ment of Nicaragua, the agents of certain South American states applied 
for mee, and asked the British Government to assume a pro- 
tectorate. All their proposals were declined. The British Government 
said they were sorry for the attacks on Nicaragua, but they had nothing 
to do with the affairs of Central America. All their action would be 
limited to sending such a naval force to the coast of South America as 
would be sufficient to protect British subjects and British property. A 
bad return had been made for the interest shown by the British Govern- 
ment for Central America. An exception, however, must be made in 
favour of Costa Rica, which had kept its engagements. Mr, Wallerstein 


aris, 


assist 


then said that the Costa Ricans were determined to make a stand; and 
as they had no means, he asked for a few arms for the purpose. It was 
then that the offer contained in Mr. Hammond's letter was made. Mr, 


Wallerstein declined to accept it : he has since died, and no interference 
even in an indireet way has taken place in the affairs of ( 

So Walker took possession of Nicaragua and British pro- 
perty there Lord Clarendon communicated with the Government of 
the United States; and Mr. Crampton, in a despatch, reported a conversa- 
tion he had on the 15th of March with Mr. Marey ;_ there being i 
with the Government of the United States as to what the British Govern- 
ment doing, their only wish being to protect British property. Mr. 
Marey then said that the Government of the United States entirely disap- 
proved and regretted the existing state of things in Nicaragua, which they 
thought dangerous and calculated to cast on the reputation of the 
United States; that they were as anxious as the British Government to se 
the Government of Walker rooted up, and were determined to take 
for the redress of injuries intlicted on citizens of the United States 
these circumstances, Lord Clarendon intimated that there could be no 
plan than for the Government of the United States and the British Govern- 
ment to combine together for the protection of the property of the citizens 
intries, 


ta Rica. 
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In reply to Mr, Orway, Lord Paumrs 
letter in answer to an appeal against the playing of bands in the Parks; 
and said that the order to discontinue the playu ¢ of the bands did not 
apply to other towns. Further, in reply to Mr. Rornvcx, he stated that 
no deputation of Scotch Members, as reported in the newspapers, had 
waited upon him in reference to the band playing on Sundays. 


Banp QueEsTION, 
ston stated the purport of his 


Tatnor’s Divorce, 

The Lorn CuanceLton gave judgmert, on Thursday, 
Talbot versus Talbot. ‘The question arose out of a petition presented by 
John Talbot, of Mount Talbot, in the county of Roscommon, praying 
that his marriage with Mary Ann, his now wife, might be annulled, and 
that he might be allowed to marry again; the question being this— had 
Mrs. Talbot been guilty of adultery with a person named William Mul- 
han The Chancellor was sorry to say that he fully believed the act of 
adultery had been committed. There was no evidence to confirm the 
suggestion that there had been a conspiracy to destroy the reputation of 
Mrs. Talbot. Lord Brovenam and Lord Sv. Leonxanrps concurred in the 
judgment ; I 


in the case of 





and the bill was read a second time. 
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Che Court. 
Tue sojourn of the Queen at Osborne has not been without its public 
incidents. On Monday, accompanied by Prince Albert and the three elder 
children, her Majesty embarked in the Fairy, and, landing near Netle y 
Abbey, laid the foundation-stone of * Royal Victoria Hospital.” Her 
Majesty was received by Lord Panmure and other authorities ; and the 
Corporation of Southampton presented an address, After the ceremony, 
the Queen visited, while they were at dinner, the troops who had been 
engaged on the occasion. On Tuesday, her Majesty reviewed the regi- 
ments of Militia in garrison at Portsmouth and Gosport, on Southsea 
Common. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia landed at Dover on Tuesday night, 
and proceeded next day to Portsmouth, where he was met by Prince 
Albert. He was received on board the Fairy, by the Queen, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Alice ; and with them he went to Osborne. 

The Duchess of Kent and Prince Lowenstein haye been visitors at 
Osborne. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, &c., Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 


| d ; : k. - 
and Prince Loewenstein, cruised to the Needles on Thursday, in th 


Victoria and Albert. 
Che Aletropalis. 
At a special Court of Common Council held on Monday, the freedom 
of the City was presented to Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, The Cowt 
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was fully attended, not only by City notables, but by ladies from the 
West-end of the metropolis. Sir John Key delivered a complimentary 
address to Sir Edmund, reviewing his career, from his daring in Java 
when young, to his recent services in the Black Sea. Sir Edmund made 
a brief but hearty reply. 

A second special meeting of the Court of Proprietors of the East India 
Company, held on Wednesday, confirmed the vote of the previous week, 
eranting a pension of 5000/7. per annum to the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
Should the President of the Board of Control concur, all the legal forms 
necessary to validate the pension will have been complied with. 

A deputation from the Early Closing Association waited on Sir George 
Grey on Tu sday, for the purpose of inducing the Government to set the 
exampl: of introducing the Saturday half-holiday into the public offices, 
the arsenals, dockyards, and Government establishments generally. Sir 
George replied to the representations of Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Lilwall, 
and others, that the dockyard-labourers must work at all hours; and 
that during the sitting of Parliament the public offices cannot be closed 
Saturdays Ile also observed that the clerks in the 
need of a weekly half-holiday ! 








at two o' cloe k on 

public offices are not much in 
The “ Sons of the Clergy,’ an association instituted in 1655, held the 
anniversary festival on Wednesday. The ceremonies of the day begin 
with divine service in St. Paul's, and close with a dinner at the Mer- 
chant Tailor’s Hall. At both places collections are made for the charity. 
It is calculated that an average of 1200 persons—clergymen disabled by 
age o1 and the widows or daughters of clergymen are an- 
nually relieved by the society. The sum collected on Wednesday was 
considerable. 

" 


Earl Granville presided, 


ickness, 


on Wednesday, over the jubilee anniver- 
sary of the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress. It 
that 88,675 foreigners from various states have relieved by 
the society since it was founded. During the same period the receipts 
amounted to 125,178/.; the expenditure to 125,166/7. The result of Earl 
Granville’s appeal to the ntlemen who dined on Wednesday at the 
London Tavern was the handsome contribution of 30007, 

The Peace So« iety celebrated the 


secs 
been 


fortieth year of its existence by a 
mecting on Tuesday, in Finsbury Chapel. Mr. Charles Hindley occu- 
pied the chair; the atte ndance was of the thinnest. Mr, Hindley con- 
eratulated them on the happy change which had taken place since they 
last met—the conclusion of peace, a cause of great joy and satisfaction. 
He made a practical suggestion, that the American Peace Society should 
be urged to endeavour to impart to the Government of the United States 
the same peaceful feelings which pervade the breasts of our own. The 
Secretary contributed two facts: the Society has held 150 meetings, and 
circulated 200,000 publications ; its income is 1678/.; its balance 4002, 





Whatever may have been the violent intentions of those persons known 
as the * in relation to the stoppage of the bands of music in the 
Parks, they were not carried out on Sunday last. The rain fell in torrents 
at irregular intervals, and thus prevented the assemblage of large masses ; 
yetin pite ol the weather there were bodies of well-dressed persons in Ken- 
sington Gardens, the Regent's Park, and Victoria Park. The only shadow of 
a disturbance seems to have taken place in Kensington Gar- 
dens, where the said ‘trou disported themselves with considerable free- 

breaking the trees, performing antics on the 


dom, uttering rude jok 
platform er ind finally singing ** Rule Britannia,” with 


‘roughs ”’ 








during the 


more noise than melody. Persons went about delivering bills; and one or 
two made specches, for or against the band-playing: but with these de- 
auctions the cause of order iumphe d. 


A meeting 
Mr. W D. Cooper in the chain 


upon the re¢ } 


was held in the Vestry Hall of St. Pancras on Monday,- 
3 ‘to elicit the opinion of the public 
of the bands in Kensington Gardens and the 
Parks, by y vvernment.” <A letter was read from Mr. 
Charles Dickens, begging that his name might be put down for 10/ 
towards any fund that it might be thought needful to raise for paying 
expenses that might be incurred “ in peaceably and numerously repre- 
senting to the governing powers that the harmless recreation they have 








taken away is very much wanted.” Sir Benjamin Hall came in about 
the middle of the proceedings, and made a speech. 





* What would they sav when he 


1 told them that a compromise was pro- 
posed—that he had been actu 


y told that had he been contented with hen- 
sington Garden, he would not have been interfered with. But what would 
his constituents have said had he been so hypocritical as to say that that 
was right in Kensington Gardens which was wrong in Victoria and Regent's 
Parks> Those who went to Kensington Gardens had music in their own 
homes. It was his duty, as a re presentative of the people and as a Minister 
of the Crown, to see that all classes were equally dealt with. He had per- 
sonally visited the various Parks, and could bear testimony to the excellent 
conduct of those who were essentially the people so careful were the peopl 
of the Parks, that it required nothing more than their own good sense to 
protect them. In giving a band to the people on Sunday, he was under the 
conviction that he ng no wrong to Ged or man. He would ask thos« 
who we | him not to condemn because they did not agree on all 
points. It was with deep regret that he had been compelled to discontinu 
the recreation he had provided. One thing in conclusion : he would urg 
upon the people to continue that conduct which up to this time was so ad- 
mirabl a continuance of such conduct would at least convince the oppo- 
nents to the bands that they have been wrong.” 

The upshot of the meeting was, that resolutions were unanimously 
voted approving of music in the public Parks on Sunday afternoon, and 
appoimting a deputation to wait on Lord Palmerston to represent to him 
the state of dissatisfaction that prevails among the working classes at the 
discontinuance: of the 


Was do 


re oppose d to 


music, 

A second meeting, held on Wednesday, in the Great Hall, Broadway, 
Westminster,—Sir John Shelley in the « 1air,—arrived at substantially the 
same conclusions, There was a variety in the proceedings. On the re- 
solution expressing “regret and indignation” at the suspension of the 
music, Mr, Rochford Clark, premising that he had memorialized the 
Queen to discontinue her Sunday band at Windsor, moved an amend- 
ment against Sunday music t met, however, with but five or six sup- 
porters ; the rest of the mecting voting for the original resolution. 

A third meeting—the coming forward of Marylebone—was held on 
Wedn: sday, in Hall’s Riding-school, Albany Street. It was addressed 
by Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord Raynham, Mr. Soden, and others. The re- 
solutions were favourable to Sunday music. A deputation was appointed 


| to convey the views of the meeting to Lord Palmerston, 
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to be presented to the Queen. 

The letter purporting to emanate from Sir B. Hall, which appeared in 
our impression of Saturday, is, it appears, what is called a hoax. The 
silly practical joker who concocted it has reason to be thankful that the 
unfavourable state of the weath r, yesterday, prevent d the ass mbling 
of a crowd so numerous that its disappointment might have broke out 
in turbulence. Since no harm has come of his folly, it is not worth 
while to try to wnearth the fool.— Daily News, May 19, 


The trial of William Palmer 
tinued every day, to the exclusion of all other business 

The case for the prosecution was not closed until Wednesday morning, 
Nearly the whole of Saturday and Monday were taken up with the exami- 
nation of medical men; but before the was called 
George Bates was examined. He said he was brought up i farmer, and 
that he had looked after Palmer's stud. He had dined with Cook at 


it the Central Criminal Court has been con- 


first medical witnes 


Palmer’s. He deposed that he had sent some game to Mr. Ward, the Staf- 
ford Coroner, by the direction of Palmer; and that he had delivered a letter 
to Ward from Palmer. 

The medical witnesses called for the prosecution were—Mr. Thomas 
Blizard Curling, surgeon to the London Hospital; Dr. Todd, physician at 
King’s College Hospital; Sir Benjamin Brodie; Dr. Daniell, late surgeon 











to the Bristol Hospital; Mr. Samuel Solly, surgeon to St. ‘Thomas's Hospi- 
tal; Dr. Henry Corbett, physician of Glasgow; Dr. Watson, surgeon at the 
Glasgow Infirmary; Francis Taylor, surgeon and apothecary at Romsey; 
Mr. Morley, surgeon; Mr. Edward D. Moore, surgeon; Dr. Alfred Swayne 
laylor, lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence at Guy's Hospital; Dr. Rees, 
lecturer on Materia Medica.at Guy’s Hospital; Professor Brande, of the 
Royal Institution; Professor Christison, of the University of Edinburgh; 
and John Jackson, physician rhese witnesses were mined with the 
view of ascertainin t symptoms of the tw kin f tetanus— 
**idiopathic,”’ a tetanus produced without any external wou und ** traue 
matic’’ tetanus, arising from external injuries; t rmer is rare in 
England, the latter more frequent All the 1 witnesses agreed 
in stating that a sore throat or a syphiliti " would not pro- 
duce real traumatic tetanus. It is one of the characteristics of tetanus 
that the consciousne snot affected. Mr. Curling said that the symptoms 
attending the death of Cook as described by the witn s were not con- 
sistent with any form of traumatic tetanus that had ever come under his 
observation. The symptoms were not those of the tetanu disease. He 
knew of no case in which traumatic tetanus occurred within a quarter of an 
hour after the reception of an injury. The character of the spasms of epi- 
lepsy is not tetanic Dr. Todd said that the term tetanus ought not to be 

! Sometimes the convulsions of epi- 


applied to disease produced by poisons. 
lepsy assum¢ of a tetanic character, but they 
tetanus. He was of m that in Cook's case there was 


distinet from 
wither ipoplhe xy 


somew! 





nor epilepsy Strychnia and bruecia will produce tetanic convulsions, 
Strychnia acts more slowly in a solid than in a fluid form. If the dose were 
large, the muscles would be convulsed, the head and back bent, the trunk 
bowed, the extremities stiffened and jerked out The difference between 
tetanus produced by strychnine and other tetanus is that the former is short 
in duration: the latter mild at first but stronger as it proceeds, ‘ From 
all the evidence I have heard, I think that the symptoms which pree 
sented themselves in the case of Mr. Cook arose from tetanus produced by 
strychnine Cross-examination did not shake this opinion, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie gave very distinct evidence The gist of his statements is as follows 


Mr. Cook arose from what we 
ordinarily call tetanus, cither idiopathic or traumatu I never knew teta- 
nus result from sore throat, or from a chanecre, or from any other form of 
syphilitic disease The sy mptoms were not the result either of apople xy or 
of epilepsy. VPerhajis I had better say at once, that I never saw a case im 
which the symptoms that 1 have from any dis 
” Under er 


—*‘* J do not bel death in the case of 





heard described here arose 
Sir Benjamin said, in reply to a dispas 


east -cxXaniination, 
raging question from Sergeant Shee, that he thought the description of the 
symptoms ** had been very clearly given ” Mr. Solly said, he had seen 


many cases of tetanus, but no case at all like that of Cook 
in that ease are referable neither to apople xy, epilepsy, nor t 
r witnessed,”’ 

Dr. Corbett gave ve 


* the symptoms 
»any disease 
he cvVe 
\ patient in the Glasgow 
Infirmary, Agnes Sennett alias Agnes French, had taken three strychnine 
pills, each containing a quarter of a grain. The pills were intended for @ 
paralytic patient. ‘The symptoms were these,—there was a strong retrace 
tion of the mouth; the face was much suffused and red; the pupils of the 
eve were dilated; the head was bent back; the spine was curved; and the 
muscles were rigid and hard like a board ; the stretched out; the 
hands were clinched ; and there were paroxysms recurring every few 
seconds. She died in about an hour and a quarter after taking the pills. 
When I was called first the paroxysms did not last so lon but they in- 
creased in severity According to the preseription there should have been @ 
quarter of a grain of strychnine in each pill, and this woman had taken three. 
The paralytic patient have taken a pill each night, or one each 
night and morning, I forget which. There was spasmodic action and grind- 
ing of the teeth. She could open her mouth and swallow There was no 
lock-jaw or ordinary tetanus. When the opened, the heart 
was found contracted and empty.”’ Dr, Watson corroborated this ; adding, 
** She seemed perfectly « [It was further supported by the testl- 
mony of Mary Kelly, a patient in the Infirmary at the time | . 
Here also evidenc of two other cases of death by stry« hnine, 
One was that of a Mr who in 1848 died by the irelessness of @ 
chemist at Romsey, who substituted strychnine for salacite Caroline Hick- 
son, nurse and lady’s maid in Mrs, Smyth’s family, deseribed her death, 
Mrs. Smyth took a wine-glass of her medicine, and in five ot minutes 
afterwards she taken ill ‘She sereamed loudly, and her teeth were 
clinched. She asked to have her arms and legs held straight I took hold 
of her arms and legs, which were very much drawn up. She still sere med, 
and was in great ! She re jue sted that water uuld be thrown over 
her, and I threw son Her feet were turned inwa I puta bottle of 
hot water to her feet, but that did not relax them Shortly before she died, 
felt easier. The last words she uttered were—‘ Turn me over,’ 


7 
rv remarkable evidence. 
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she said sh¢ 


We did turn her over on the floor. She died a very few n inutes after she 
had spoken those words. She died very quietly She was quite conscious, 
and knew me during the whole time. About an hour and a quarter elapsed 


from the time I gave her the medicine till she died.” Mr. Francis Taylor, 
surgeon, corroborated this evidence 

Mr. Morley, surgeon, described the 
lady presumed to have died from strychnine, 
was Pn (The name was not mentioned, but it is obviously the Leeds 
case ] 

Dr. Taylor’s examination and eross-examination 
sitting of the Court Dr. Taylor described the operation 
the human frame, in which it must be absorbed before it can act on the ner- 


yous system ; he described the symptoms that uniformly follow the taking 


symptoms attending the death ofa 
and in whose body strychnine 


occupied one entire 
of the poison Oz 
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of strychnine, and the experiments he had made on rabbits. Dissection 
showed no injury to the stomach ; in three out of five cases there was no 
change in the condition of the spine. Death takes place more rapidly when 
the poison is administered in a fluid than in solid form. ‘If the poison 
were taken by the human subject in pills, it would take a longer time to 
act, because the structure of the pill must be broken up in order to bring 
the poison in contaet with the mucous membrane of the stomach.” He de- 
scribed how he had attempted to reproduce the strychnine given to the ani- 
mals ; that he had obtained it by the colour-test—a very fallacious test—in 
one case, and by taste in another. Asked to account for failure to obtain it 
where it was known to have been administered, he said it was absorbed in 
the blood—a great part changed into blood. Where it was found, there 
was the retention of some in excess of what was required for the destruction 
of life. The parts of Cook’s body submitted to him were in the most un- 
favourable state. ‘The stomach had been completely cut from end to end ; 
all the contents were gone; and the fine mucous surface, on which any poi- 
son, if present, would have been found, was lying in contact with the outside 
of the intestines—all thrown together. The inside of the stomach was lying 
in the mass of intestinal feculent matter.’’ At his request, the spleen, two 
kidneys, and a small bottle of blood, were sent. Antimony was found in 
them. The question was put—“ As a professor of medical science, do you 
know any cause in the range of human disease except strychnine to which 
the symptoms in Cook’s case can be referred >"? Answer—‘ I do not.” 

Sergeant Shee subjected Dr. Taylor to a long cross-examination, the aim 
of which was to shake the credit of the witness. He asked, for instance, 
if Orfila did not find antimony ina dog four months after injection >—‘“ Yes, 
but the animal had taken about forty-five grains.’ ‘* Antimony had been 
found in the bones ?’”—‘* Yes; when it has been long enough in the body 
it passes into the bones.’’ But those were not the experiments of Orfila ; 
Sergeant Shee would find that Orfila was quoting the experiments of another 
person. Sergeant Shee read the first — of Dr. Tay lor and Dr. Rees, 
to show that at first they imputed the death of Cook to the effects of anti- 
mony. Dr. Taylor said, that was a perversion of his meaning. He was 
told that Cook had been in good health seven or eight days before he died, 
and that he died in convulsions; no natural cause was found to account for 
death ; antimony was found throughout the body; had there been a large 
quantity he should have said the man had died from it, but as only a small 
quantity was found, he said he “might have died.’’ Sergeant Shee 
also wished to make out that dogs were better for experiments than 
rabbits; but he did not succeed. He challenged Dr. Taylor with writing 
a letter to the Lancet prejudicing the case of the accused. Dr. Taylor said, 
he wrote the letter to correct errors and answer comments. Sergeant Shee 
also asked whether Dr. Taylor did not allow pictures of himself and Dr. 
Rees to appear in the Jilustrated Times, together with an article? Dr. 
Taylor said he did not allow the ‘caricatures’? to be published in that 
paper, neither did he give information for an article. ‘*The publication of 
that article was the most disgraceful thing he ever knew—it was the greatest 
deception that ever was practised on a scientific man.”” The witness gave it 
as his deliberate opinion that Cook’s symptoms were quite in accordance 
with an ordinary case of poisoning by strychnine. Reéxamined by the 
Attorney-General, he said—‘‘ At the time I wrote to Mr. Gardner [the 
letter Cheshire es I had not learned the symptoms which attended 
the attack and death of Cook. I had only the information that he was 
well seven days before he died, and had died in convulsions.” 

Dr. Rees concurred with Dr. Taylor. Professor Christison, who stated 
that he had made many experiments with strychnine, said that ‘ the result 
of his experience induced him to.come to the conclusion that the symptoms 
exhibited by Codk are only referable to strychnia, or the four poisons con- 
taining it. He should not expect, he had never been able to find, a trace of 
—_—- after death.” 

r. Bamford gave his evidence on Tuesday. In it occurred this pas- 
sage. ‘I found the body stretched out, resting on the heels and the back 
of the head, as straight as possible, and stiff. The arms were extended 
down each side of the body, and the hands were clinched. I filled up the 
certificate, and gave it as my opinion that he died from apoplexy. Palmer 
asked me to fill up the certificate. I had forms of certiticates in my posses- 
sion. When Palmer asked me to fill up the certificate, I told him that, as 
Cook was his patient, it was his place to fill up the certificate. He said he 
had much rather I did it; and I did so, I was present at the post-mortem 
examination. After it was over, Palmer said, ‘ We ought not to have let 
that jar go.’ That was all he said.” 

Mr. Pratt, solicitor, was examined to show that Palmer was labouring 
under great pecuniary embarrassments at the time of Cook’s death. He 
read extracts from a long correspondence between himself and Palmer, from 
which it appeared that he had advanced very large sums to Palmer on bills 
at 60 per cent interest, payable monthly ; that he put a pressure on Palmer 
for payment; and that he had issued writs against him and his mother, 
whose acceptance was on many of the bills. After the death of Cook, Pal- 
mer wrote a ‘‘ strictly private and confidential’’ letter to Pratt. ‘* My dear 
Sir—Should any of Cook’s friends call upon you to know what money Cook 
ever had from you, pray don’t answer that question, or any other about 
money matters, until I have seen you.” 

Mr. Strawbridge, the manager of the Rugeley Bank, proved that a number 
of bills for large amounts, purporting to have been accepted by Palmer's 
mother, were forgeries. 

Mr. Weatherby deposed, that on the 21st November he received a letter 
from Palmer, dated the 20th, enclosing a draught for 350/. in his favour, 
purporting to be from Cook, and requesting that a check for the amount 
might be forwarded to him. He returned the check, as the funds to pay it 
had not arrived from Mr. Frail, Clerk of the Course at Shrewsbury, Palmer 
then wrote requesting him not to part with any money that might come into 
his hands on account of Cook, 

The case for the prosecution having closed on Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Sergeant Shee at once began the defence ; and his opening speech occupied 
eight hours in delivery. Admitting in the most distjnet manner that means 
had been taken by the Crown to insure a fair trial, he entered upon the 
case, As a preliminary step, he dwelt upon the fact that no strychnine was 
found in the bedy of Cook, and that Dr. Taylor's first conclusion was that 
he might have died from the effects of antimony. He proposed to combat 
Dr. Taylor's theory, that strychnine, after it has done its work, becomes ab- 
sorbed and will tte luiger respond to chemical tests, by the evidence of emi- 
nent analytical chemists, namely, Dr. Nunneley, Dr. Letheby, Dr. Nicho- 
las Parker, Dr. Robinson, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Herapath. All these gen- 
tlemen contend, that if one-fiftieth part of a grain has entered the system, 
it can and must be discovered by tests known to chemists. Having so far 
cleared the way, he dealt first with the question of motive ; endeavouring, by 
the aid of the letters read by Pratt, to make out that Palmer had an interest 
in the life of Cook; that they had a joint interest in racing matters; that 
Cook’s death saddled Palmer with the liability to pay a bill of 500/. nego- 
tiated for Cook’s benefit; that Cook’s death caused the immediate ruin of 
Palmer. He watched the bedside of his friend; attended him as a brother ; 
called his friends around him ; slept by his bedside—murderers do not sleep 
by their victims. Would Palmer, who knew that strychnine caused a hor- 
rible death, risk such a scene as that described by Jones of Lutterworth, 
Cook’s friend? Impossible! Laving disposed of the alleged motive of the 


prisoner, Sergeant Shee then examined the evidence, to ascertain whether 
the symptoms before and the condition of the body after death were consist- 
ent with the theory that Cook died by poison. This he did by dwel]- 
ing on Cook’s reckless, licentious life, fis sufferings from syphilis, his 
anxiety at the Shrewsbury races, his elation when he had won, his 
imprudence in walking about on the damp course; and combining 
all these, the Sergeant found in them the explanation of his sudden 
death. A large portion of his speech under this head consisted jg 
throwing discredit on Dr. Taylor, whose assertions, based on the evidence of 
chambermaids, had led to the Coroner’s verdict. ‘* Merciful Heaven!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘in what position are we placed for the safety of our own lives 
and those of our families, if, on evidence such as this, men are to be put 
upon their trial for foul murder as often as a sudden death occurs in any 
household! If science is to be allowed to come and dogmatize in our courts, 
—and not science that is successful in its operations or exact in its nature, 
but science that is baffled by its own tests, and bears upon its forehead the 
motto, ‘ A little learning in a dangerous thing,’—if, I say, science such as 
this is to be suffered to dogmatize in our courts, and to utter judgments 
which its own processes fail to vindicate, life is no longer secure, and there 
is thrown upon judges and jurymen a weight of responsibility too grievous 
for human nature to endure.” He insisted that the convulsions exhibited 
by Cook were not tetanic at all, but ordinary convulsions; and, quoting 
several passages from a medical work by Dr. Copland, describing con- 
vulsions, he contended that not one of the symptoms of Cook ag 
described by the witnesses but might be classed under some one of the 
varieties of convulsion# described by Dr. Copland. But he would bring 
men of the highest eminence to tell them that Cook’s symptoms were those 
of general convulsions. He devoted much time to throw doubts upon the 
worth of the evidence of Elizabeth Mills; intimating that her statements, 
especially the statement about her sickness after tasting the broth sent 
over to the Talbot Arms by Palmer, had been suggested by questions, 
He tried to show that Palmer’s attempt to bribe the postboy, Myatt, te 
‘upset them,” did not refer to Mr. Stevens, Mr. Boycott, and the “jar,” 
but to the men alone. He described Newton’s evidence as improbable, and 
suggested that if Palmer wanted strychnine he might have bought it in 
London. On the whole, he rested the defence on the absence of motive, 
the probability that Cook died from natural causes, and the impossibility of 
believing that Palmer would have chosen strychnine, when a grain or two 
“ morphia more than the dose Cook took medicinally would have killed 
him, 

There was a good deal of “ cloquence”’ in the speech of the learned Ser- 
geant. Here is a specimen, from the peroration—‘‘ If you find a young 
man devoted to such a woman, loving her dearly, and marrying her for the 
love he bears her, you may depend upon it that he is a man of a humane and 
gentle nature, little prone to deeds of violence. To such a woman was Palmer 
attached in his youth; and I will bring you proof positive to show that the 
volumes cited against him were the books he used when a student, and that 
the manuscript passages are in the handwriting of his wife. His was a mar- 
riage of the heart. He loved that young and virtuous woman with a pure 
and generous affection ; he loved her as he now loves her first-born, who 
awaits with trembling anxiety the verdict that will restore him to the arms 
of his father, or drive that father to an ignominious death upon the scaffold. 
[The prisoner here covered his face with his hands and shed tears.] Here 
in this book I have conclusive evidence of the kind of man that Palmer was 
seven years ago. & find in its pages the copy of a letter addressed by him 
while still a student to the woman whom he afterwards made his wife. It 
is as follows— 

* My dearest Annie—I snatch a moment from my studies to write to your dear, 
dear little self. I need scarcely say that the principal inducement I have to work 
is the desire of getting my studies finished, so as to be able to press your dear little 
form in my arms. With best, best love, believe me, dearest Annie, 

Your own WILx1AM.” 

Now this is not the sort of letter that is generally read in courts of jus- 
tice. It was no part of my instructions to read that letter: but the book 
was put in to prove that this man is a wicked, heartless, savage desperado ; 
and I show you what he was seven years ago,—that he was a man who 
loved a young woman for her own sake—loved her with a pure and virtuous 
affection—such an affection as would in almost all natures be a certain an- 
tidote against guilt. Such is the man whom it has been my duty to defend 
upon this occasion; and upon the evidence that is before you I cannot be- 
lieve him to be guilty. Don’t suppose, gentlemen, that he is unsupported 
in this dreadful trial by his family and his friends. An aged mother, who 
may have disapproved of some part of his conduct, awaits with trembling 
anxiety your verdict; a dear sister can scarcely support herself under the 
suspense which now presses upon her; a brave and gallant brother stands 
by to defend him, and spares neither time nor trouble to save him from an 
awful doom.” 

At the close of this address there was some attempt at applause: it was 
repressed, and the Court adjourned. 

On Thursday, the examination of witnesses for the defence began. The 
medical men examined on Thursday and Friday were Mr. Thomas Nunne- 
ley, Professor in the Leeds School of Medicine ; Mr. William Herepath, 
Professor of Toxicology at the Bristol School of Medicine; Mr. Rogers, 
Professor of Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital; Dr. Letheby, Professor of 
Toxicology and Chemistry at the London Hospital ; Dr. R. E. Gay; Mr. 
Thomas Ross, house-surgeon at the London Hospital; Mr. K. Mantell, one 
of the surgeons at the same hospital; Dr. Wrightson, analytic chemist and 
teacher of chemistry at the Birmingham School; Mr. R. Partridge, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at King’s College; Mr. John Gay, surgeon ; Dr. M‘Do- 
nald, licentiate of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons; Dr. Bambridge, 
medical officer at St. Martin’s Workhouse; Mr. Edward Austin Steddy, 
surgeon, Chatham ; Dr. George Robinson, physician to the Neweastle-on- 
Tyne Dispensary and Fever Hospital; Dr. Richardson, physician. 

Mr. Nunneley is a member of several medical and learned societies, fo- 
reign and English; he has been in practice between twenty and thirty 
years ; has a large practice; and has seen cases both of traumatic and idio- 
pathic tetanus, Of the latter he has seen four cases; one of them did not 
commence with lockjaw, and the symptoms never became so marked as 
to prevent swallowing. He assumed that Cook was a man of licentious life 
po very delicate constitution ; his father and mother died young; he ap- 
peared to be of a very nervous and irritable temperament, greatly excited or 
depressed by moral causes, There are forms of convulsion in which the 
patient retains his consciousness ; forms of epilepsy in which he retains it; 
forms of hysteria found in the male sex. : : ich 
| To aquestion by Lord Campbell—‘I cannot mention a case m whit 
consciousness has been retained during a fit.”’ 

Convulsions arise from almost any cause; in children from worms; 
adults from affections of the brain, hysteria, the taking of chloroform; al- 
fections of the spinal cord; eating indige stible food. From the granules in 
the spinal cord fe drew no particular inference. They mi ht produce an 
effect upon the spinal cord, There are three preparations in museums 
where granules are exhibited in the spinal cord, in which the patients are 
said to have died from tetanus: those are at St. Thomas’s Hospital. To 
ascertain the nature and effect of such granules, the spinal cord ought to be 
examined immediately after death, Not the most remote opinion could be 
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formed upon an examination made 


brain had been previously opened. Independently of the appearance 


pens it would not after that period be possible to form a satisfactory 
inion upon the gencral condition of the spinal cord. In three cases 
ot idiopathic tetanus the disease began with lockjaw; in the fourth 


case it commenced in the body; and the facility of swallowing remained. 
Within the last twelve months he had made post-mortem examinations of 

.rsons who had died from strychnia; in one case forty-two, in the other 
case thirty hours after death. In the former of these two cases, that of a 
woman twenty-eight years of age, the eyelids were partially open and the 
globes flaccid, and the pupils dilated. The muscles of the trunk were not 
*n the least rigid; indeed, they were so soft that the body might be bent in 
anv direction. The muscles at the hip and shoulder joints were not quite 
so flaccid, but they allowed these joints to be easily moved ; while those of 
the head and neck, fore-arms, &c., were rigid. The fingers were curved, 
and the feet somewhat arched. All the muscles, when cut into, were 
found soft and dark in colour. The membranes of the liver were exceed- 
ingly vascular. The membrane of the spinal cord was much congested. 
There was bloody serum in the pericardium 4 the lungs were distended, and 
gome of the air-cells were ruptured. The lining membrane of the trachea 
and bronchial tubes were covered with a layer of dark bloody mucus of a 
dark chocolate colour. The thoracic vessels and membranes were much 
congested, and the blood was everywhere dark and fluid. In the 
second ease, that of a woman about twenty years of age, the symptoms were 
substantially the same. He had seen two cases of patients suffering from 
over-doses of strychnia, neither of them fatal. In one case the patient took 
one-sixth of a grain in solution. ‘* In a few minutes the symptoms appeared. 
They were a want of power to control the muscles, manifested by twitchings, 
rigidity, and cramp, more violent in the legs than in any other part of the 
body. The spasms were not very violent. They continued six hours before 
they entirely disappeared. During that time they were intermittent at va- 
rious intervals. As the attack passed off, the length of the intervals 
increased. At first their length was but a few seconds. The spasms 
were not combated by medical treatment. The other case was a very simi- 
lar one. The quantity taken was the same—double what I had prescribed.” 
He had administered the poison to animals with the following symptoms in 
succession,—a desire to be quite still; hurried breathing; slavering at the 
mouth, when the poison had been given through that organ; twitching of 
the ears; trembling of the muscles; inability to walk; convulsion of all 
the muscles of the body, and firm closing of the jaws; on the least touch 
the muscles thrown into violent spasms with galvanic-like shock. In all 


cases the heart was full on the right side, the left venticle firmly | 
| and the legs were frequently run upwards and backwards. 


contracted, the blood dark and often fluid. There was no particular 
appearance at the spine. ‘‘In Cook’s case, _the symptoms on Sun- 
day night I assume to have been great excitement. Cook described 
himself as having been very ill, and in such a state that he considered him- 
self mad for a few minutes. He stated that the cause of this was a noise in 
the street. These symptoms, in the three nights I have mentioned, do not 
resemble those which I have seen follow the administration of strychnia. 
Cook had more power of voluntary motion than I have observed in animals 
under the influence of this poison. He sat up in bed, and moved his hands 
about freely, swallowed, talked, and asked to be rubbed snd moved; none 
of which, if poisoned by strychnia, could he have done. The sudden acces- 
sion of the convulsions is another reason for believing that they were not 
produced by strychnia. Other reasons for believing that the convulsions 
were not produced by strychnia are, their sudden accession without the usual 
premonitory symptoms, the length of time which had elapsed between their 
commencement and the taking of the pills which are supposed to have con- 
tained poison, and the screaming and vomiting.’’ The heart is stated to 
have been empty and uncontracted. 

Lord Campbell—‘‘I do not remember that ; I think it was said that the 
heart was contracted.”” Baron Alderson—* According to my note, Dr. 
Harland said the heart was contracted, and contained no blood.” 

The lungs were not congested, nor was the brain. If Cook had died from 
strychnia, it ought to have been found in the liver, spleen, and kidneys. 
There are several tests for discovering strychnia. It continues unchanged 
in the system, being absorbed without digestion. He had found strychnia 
at the end of forty days. 

In cross-examination by the Attorney-General, Mr. Nunneley said that 
several of the experiments he had made lately in reference to the Leeds 
case were made conjointly with Mr. Morley. He did not know any case in 
which the rigour - death was greater than the usual “rigor mortis.”’ 
In that opinion he differed from Mr. Morley, ‘eye said that after an inter- 
val of flaccidity there is an unusual degree of the rigor mortis.] 

Mr. Nunneley was subjected to very severe cross-examination. He said 
that he believed Cook to ian been under the influence of morphia, which 
might assist in producing a convulsive attack. ‘* Do you mean to say, on 
your oath, that you think he was in a state of excitement at Rugeley ?"’— 
“I wish to give my evidence honestly. Morphia, when given in an in- 
jured state of the brain, often disagrees with the patient.’ ‘* But what 
evidence have you as to the injured state of the brain ?’’—‘*‘ Sickness often 
indicates it. can’t say whether the attack of Sunday night was an attack 
ef convulsions. I think that the Sunday attack was one of a similar cha- 
racter, but not so intense, as the attack of Tuesday, in which he died. I 
don’t think he had convulsions on the Sunday, but he was in that condi- 
tion which often precedes convulsions. I think he was mistaken when he 
stated that he was awoke by a noise; I believe he was delirious. That is 
one of the symptoms on which I found my opinion. Any intestinal irrita- 
tion will produce convulsions in a tetanic form. I have known instances in 
children. I have not seen an instance in an animal. Medical writers state 
that such cases do occur. 1 know no name for convulsions of that kind.” 
Asked to repeat the particulars in which the case differed from the tetanus 
of strychnine, Mr. Nunneley said there was the sudden accession of convul- 
sions. ‘“Sudden—after what >’’—‘‘ After the rousing by Jones.”” There 
Was also the power of talking. ‘‘ Don’t you know that Mrs. Smyth talked 
and retained ee consciousness to the end? that her last words were ‘Turn 
me over’ ?’’—** She did say something of that kind: no doubt, those were 
the words she used.” ‘ 7 

In animals the twitchings and difficulty of breathing have been premoni- 
tory symptoms, ‘* When Cook felt a stiffness and a diffic ulty of breathing, 
and said that he should be suffocated on the first night, what were those but 
premonitory symptoms > ”’—‘* Well, he asked to be rubbed; but, as far as 
jy experience goes with regard to animals ” The Attorney-General— 
* They can’t ask to have their ears rubbed, of course.” (4 laugh.) Mr. 
Sergeant Shee said the witness was about to explain the effect of being rub- 
bed upon the animals. Cross-examination continued—* In no single in- 
stance could the animals bear to be touched.” “ Did not Mrs. Smyth ask 
to have her legs and arms rubbed ?”"—“ In the Leeds ease the lady asked 
to be rubbed before the convulsions came on; but afterwards she could not 
bear it, and begged that she might not be touched.”’ ‘ Can you point out 
any one point, after the premonitory symptoms, in which the symptoms in 
this case differ from those of strychnine tetanus? ”’—‘t There is the power 
of swallowing, which is taken away by inability to move the jaw.” —"* But 
have you not stated that loc kjaw is the last symptom that occurs in strych- 





two months after death, more especially | 





nine tetanus? ’’—*‘ T have. I don’t deny that it may be. I am speaking 
of the general rule.”’ . - 

Mr. William Herepath had seen several cases of poisoning by strychnia 
in animals, and one in the human body. He had been able to detect the 
strychnia in all instances; and if it had been in Cook's body it ought to 
have been discovered, even if the contents of the stomach had been shaken 
up. Mr. Herepath admitted that he might have expressed an opinion that 
strychnine had been taken, and that Dr. Taylor had not gone the right way 
to find it. He had a strong opinion after reading various newspaper reports. 

Dr. Henry Letheby had witnessed various cases of poisoning by strych- 
nia and nux vomica in animals and the human body; and he described 
the symptoms, partly agreeing with the view taken by the witness for the 
Crown. He considered Cook's sitting up in bed and asking Jones to ring 
the bell as inconsistent with what he had observed in strychnia cases. 

Mr. Baron Alderson—** What do you attribute Cook's death to ?’’—“ It 
is irreconcileable with everything with which I am acquainted.” “Is it 
eo with any known disease you have ever seen or heard of ?’— 
“ q a” 

Reéxamined by Mr. Sergeant Shee—“ We are learning new facts every 
day ; and I do not at present conceive it to be impossible that some peculiar- 
ity of tle spinal cord, unrecognizable at the examination after death, may 
have produced symptoms like those which have been described.” 

Mr. R. E. Gay produced the description of a ease of undoubted idiopathic 
tetanus. It occurred in a man named Foster, an omnibus-driver; whom 
Mr. Gay found suffering from a sore throat which he had had for about a 
week, in ** the muscular pains of the neck and the upper coronal vertebree. 
He was feverish, and presented all the symptoms of colinnny eatarrh. I put 
him under the usual treatment for that disorder—saliné draughts, and 
external embrocations to the neck, and gargles. On about the fourth 
day of my attendance the muscular pains extended to the face, and 
difficulty of swallowing came on; and the pains in the coronal vertebra 
increased, as did those of the muscles of the face, particularly of the lower 
aw; and on the afternoon of the same day the jaw became completely 
ocked, and muscular pains came on in the bowels and the legs can arma, 
and the patient was very much convulsed throughout the entire muscular 
system. He had frequent contractions of the arms and hands, and afterwards 
the legs. The difficulty of swallowing increased, and not a particle of food, 
either solid or liquid, could be taken; and if introduced into the mouth the 
attempt to swallow the smallest portion brought on most violent convulsions. 


| The convulsions were at times so strong throughout the entire system, that 
| he could compare the appearance of the patient to nothing more than 











the bowels forced forward, 
Any attempt to 
feed him with a spoon, the opening of the window, or placing the fingers 
on the pulse, frequently brought on violent convulsions. The patient com- 
plained of great hunger, and frequently called out, ‘What shall Ido? I 
am hungry, and can’t eat.’ He was kept alive to the fourteenth day, en- 
tirely by injections of a milky and farinaceous character. He screamed re- 
peatedly, and the noises he made were more like a wild man than anything 
else. On the twelfth day he became insensible, and continued in that state 
until the fourteenth day, when he died. I have not heard the evidence in 
this case, but I thought it my duty to state the particulars of the case to the 
solicitor for the prisoner.”’ 

By the Attorney-General—* This I consider to be an ordinary case of 
idiopathic tetanus, and it is the only one of the kind I ever had to deal with. 
The disease was altogether progressive in its‘character; and although there 
was occasionally a remission of the symptama, they invariably recurred. 
The locking of the jaw is among the very first symptoms that make their 
—. : : 

dere the Court adjourned until Friday. 


a warped board. The head was thrown back, 








At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Caleb Smith, a young man, 
pleaded guilty to four charges of fraud. The novelty in the case was that 
the culprit selected officers, of the Detective Police for his victims. He suc- 
conboely imposed on three officers, by pretending that he knew persons who 
were in possession of the Queen’s plate recently stolen; he agreed for a pre- 
sent fee and a future reward to introduce the officers to the thieves; he 
thus got food and money, and then slily slipped away : two guileless police- 
men each advanced him 2/. In the fourth case he pretended to give in- 
formation of a burglary. Smith urged that want had led him to play these 
tricks : he could obtain no employment to support himself me family ; 
if he begged he was locked up; **if he went thieving the Police did the 
same ’’; so as a last resource he ** bilked”’ the Police. Sentence, ten months’ 
imprisonment. 

There was a fatal explosion at Woolwich Arsenal on Saturday afternoon, 
in a small shed where a man and a boy were “ mealing’’ detonating com- 
position for pereussion-caps. The two persons in the shed were killed on 
the instant; a carpenter and a labourer who were employed at a short dis- 
tance from the erection were fatally mangled by the concussion ; seven other 
persons were badly hurt, and one died in the course of the evening. 

A Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of these sufferers, and on that of Wil- 
liam Powell, who perished by an explosion of fireworks, was commenced on 
Tuesday. Only Powell's case was entered upon. It seems that he was en- 
gaged in drilling a hole in a tourbillon rocket; a steel drill worked by a 
lathe was employed for this purpose; he had been frequently cautioned to 
keep the drill cool, by taking it out and wiping it with wet cotton. It ap- 
years probable that he neglected this precaution; that the drill got very 
- and penetrated through the case to the composition in the rocket, 
Even then mischief might have been avoided if Powell had possessed pre- 
sence of mind to extinguish the rocket by plunging it into water; but in- 
stead of doing so, he flung it from him, and thus ignited large quantities of 
squibs, and caused a great explosion among the combustibles in the shed. 

On Thursday, the Jury pronounced Powell's death to have arisen from 
accident; but Sane that so dangerous an operation as drilling rock- 
ets should not in future be performed in a place containing other combus- 
tibles. The verdict in the case of the sufferers by the other explosion was 
also ** Accidental death.” The Jury expressed their pleasure at learning 
that the buildings where dangerous operations are performed will speedily 


| be removed to the marshes. 


Provincial, 

Lord Waterpark has retired from the representation of Lichfield. It 
is thought that Lord Sandon, the Earl of Harrowby’s eldest son, will be 
returned for the borough without opposition. 

Manchester has been for some time on the move to secure an exhibi- 
tion of art treasures, next year, within its precincts. Ata meeting held 
in March last, it was resolved that such an exhibition would be desirable if 
practicable. As the result of the agitation, ninety-two gentlemen guaranteed 
a fund of 62,000/. for carrying out the design. Subsequently the origin- 
ators of the movement put themselves in communication with Prince 
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Albert, and obtained his sanction ‘and patronage; the hope being held 
out that the exhibition would result in a permanent museum. Ata 
meeting held in Manchester on Tuesday, it was resolved that the exhi- 
bition should take place in 1857; and a committee was appointed to carry 


out the project. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutions took place last week, at Middlesboro’-on-Tees, Mr. Ed- 
Although 
better than last year, the financial condition of the Union is still ‘ emi- | 
Nevertheless, there is an increase of upwards of | 
one per cent in the number of me ambe rs, and of fifty per cent in the 


ward Baines, the President of the U nion, occupied the chair. 
nently unsatis fac tory.’ 


classes. The number of institutes in union was a hundred and thirty ; 


of members, 20,000; of books, 100,000; the number of volumes in 
seventy-cight institutes was 93,768; the number of issues 292,140. 
Out of 694 lectures delivered at seyenty institutes 126 were paid for, and | 


568 were gratuitous, 


A gang of armed burglars have committed a robbery at Miss Hill’s on the | 
Their faces were blackened. They held | 
a pistol at Miss Hill’s head to compel her to tell where the cash was, 
Mrs. Ellis, who lived in the house, rang an alarm-bell hanging outalde her 


outskirts of the city of Worcester. 


window ; the ruttians fled, but fired at Mrs. Ellis on their retreat. 


Benjamin Hill, 
haling carbonic ac ia arising from yeast in a brewery which he was visiting. 


Hill’s heart was much diseased, and the poisonous gas acted almost instan- 


tancously in stopping its = ition, 


IRE LAND. 


The vacant chair of Professor of the Celtic languages in the Queen’s | 
College Galway having been thrown open for competition, four candi- | 
dates were subjected to a public examination, on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th of last month. The examiners were the Reverend Dr. Todd, the 
The result 


Reverend Dr. Graves, and Professor 0’ Donovan, LL.D., &c 
has been the election of J, O’ Beirne Crowe, A.B. 


Several days last week were omnia by counsel before Master Murphy 
in arguing the ease of the English shareholders in the Tipperary Bank. It 
was urged for them, that they had been induced to take shares by false and 
fraudulent representations on the part of John Sadleir, and that conse- 

quently they ought not to be held responsible for the debts of the bank. 
The counsel for the official manager answered, that this was no defence as 
against the claims of the innocent depositors—Sadleir had deceived all 


round, but the shareholders were responsible to the depositors. 


On Monday the Master decided, that Mr. Wilson Kennedy and Mr. Vin- | 
cent Scully M.P. should appear on the list of contributories. Mr. opp 


was a director, with a salary of 500/.; he had not done what he ought « 


director; le had made an irregular transfer of his shares. Mr. Scully is 
liable as the real holder of 700 shares, as he had transferred them with a 


knowledge that matters were going wrong. 


On Thursday, Master Murphy decided that the English sharcholders must 


remain on the list of contributerics. 


The Crown has resigned all claim on John Sadleir’s property to the cre- 
ditors of his cstate Mr. Norris, of Bedford Row, a creditor, is to adminis- 
sums were invested by the suicide in both 
British and foreign undertakings, from which considerable assets will arise. 


ter. It is supposed that large 


Murphy, one of the murderers of Miss Hinds, and Dunn, who incited to 
the assassination and collected money to pay the murderers, were hanged 
at Cavan on the 16th, Neither confessed his guilt. The attendance of the 


populace was not large 

A man who is believed to be ** Red Pat Bannon,”’ one of the actual mur- 
derers of Miss Hinds, has been arrested at Drogheda. 

Knighting, the railway-clerk, has been committed on no fewer than eight 
charges of forging transfers of shares. 


A number of cavalry officers have behaved ina riotous manner at the din- | 


ner-table of the Hibernian United Service Club in Dublin, smashing glass, 


china, and furniture. The origin of the outrage is not known. Some of 


the offenders, who declined to apologize, have been expelled from the club, 


SCOTLAND. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was opened on 
Thursday, with due ceremony, by Lord Belhaven, the Queen’s High 
Commissioner, The Moderator elected by the Assembly is Dr. Crombie, 
minister of the parish-church of Scone. Dr. Bell, the late Moderator, 
having retired, Dr, Crombie took the chair, and the Assembly proceeded 
to business. 

The Free Church Assembly commenced its parallel sittings at the same 
time. ‘The new Moderator is Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, of Edinburgh. 

The United Original Secession Synod has just concluded its sittings. 
A considerable portion of its time was occupied with the consideration of 
prevailing practical evils; and resolutions were adopted condemnatory 
of theatres, and of Saturday evening concerts, expressing indignation and 
dread at the music mania at present existing, denouncing oratorios as a da- 
ring profanation of sacred things ; and condemning the use of instrumental 
music in churches, and the circulation of Popish symbols, such as the 
eross, the crucifixion, and other devices, throughout the community.— 
Scotsman, : 





The strike of colliers in the West is likely to be permane ntly 
damaging to their own interests: their continued refusal to work i 
causing the importation of numbers of men from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, who, after enjoying the comparatively high pay of colliers, are not 
likely to resume their former occupations; hence greater competition, 
and lower wages. The turn-outs have recently exhibited some violence, 
attempting to prevent by foree any of their body continuing their labour. 

In the High Court of Justiciary, last week, Jacob Christiansen, formerly 
a shipbroker of Leith, was convicted of forging seven bills of exchange, 
amounting in all to 3770/7, All these bills were in circulation at one time. 
it was urged that the bills had been forged by Wilson, a man who had been 
outlawed, and Petersen, a person who had fled the country, with whom 
Christiansen had dealings in accommodation bills; but not a particle of 
evidence was produced to support the assertion, Christiansen was sentenced 
to be transported for life. 





labourer of Sheffield, has died from momentarily in- 





Forvign awh Colonial. 


Sraurt.—The Emperor has been entertaining two guests—the 
trian Archduke Ferdinand Maximillian, who arrived in Paris last week ; 


city on Monday. 


strangers. 


act by « ‘speech, which the Times correspondent reports as follows, 
‘* Sire—The E mperor, my august master, being desirous of drawing clos 





the bands of friendship which unite him to your Majesty, thought that th, 
reéstablishment of his Embassy at Paris might add still more to the inti- 
macy of the alliance so happily existing between the two Imperial Courts—of 
an alliance which is a pledge of order and security for all, and which h as So 


| powe rfully contributed to restore the blessings of peace to the world 


pacitication of Europe. 


| to your Majesty my letters of credence.” 
} The Emperor replied by a few words, ‘ full of kindness.” 


The Moniteur of Monday announced that Baron de Brunow has pre- 


sented to the Emperor a letter from the ys 3 ror of Russia, which ac. 
credits him on an “extraordinary mission” to his Imperial Majesty, 
There is a rumour current that the French Government have presented 
a strong note to the Papal Government. 
The Paris correspondent of the Glode makes some remarks on the pub- 
lication of the Baron de Bazancourt’s ** Expédition de Crimée.” 








** It is considered that the publication of that work was extrenx ly inju- 
dicious, as it tends to develop a feeling to the existence of which all officers 
who have been in the Crimea can bear witness—/.¢., a feeling of jealousy 
between the two armies, which the naturally haughty and reserved de- 


meanour of the English and the different social organization of the two 


armies did not a little contribute to promote. In military circles, the purely 


military part of the book is much eriticized ; and did not professional eti- 
quette preclude the possibility of publishing the remarks L have heard made 
in private and among themselves by various officers of high standing in the 
French army, ‘1 might a tale unfold’ which would lead to the conclusion 
that General Canrobert’s resignation was of more service to the cause of the 
Allies than the Alma and Inkerman, and would make our affair at the Re- 
dan appear in a very different light from that in which it has been generally 


considered,” 

The brigade of General de Failly entered Lyons on Wednesday, * It 
march through the town was a regular triumph. The population shouted 
‘Vive I'Empereur!’ and ‘ Vive Armée!’ and showered flowers upon 
the officers and men. The houses were decorated with flags.” 

Staly.—The festival at Turin in honour of the Constitution took plac 
at the beginning of last week. Grand mass was performed under the 


portico of the church of Gran Madre di Dio, in the presence of the King, 


who sat on horseback, uncovered, a large body of troops and a multitude 
of people. When the troops defiled, the Crimean soldiers of the brigades 
of Fauti and Cialdini, instead of the National Guards, led the way Phe 
were incessantly cheered. 

General Dabormida will go to St. Petersburg to acknowledge the noti- 
fication of the Czar’s accession brought by Count Stackelberg to Turin ; 
and the Marquis Alfieri will attend the coronation of the Czar, With 
regard to Count Stackelberg’s conduct at Turin, the correspondent of the 
Morning Post writes— 


** During his short stay here, he has been most hospitably reeeived by all 
classes ; and I am told he expressed his gratification im warm terms. I am 
also informed, that when talking about Austria, Count Stackelberg was 1 
k ss bitter in his remarks than Count Orloff was in Paris. It is even added, 
that on many occasions the Russian envoy did not refrain from declaring 


that the reason of Russia not having r recognized, in 1849, the King Victor 
Emmanuel, was the instigation of Austria.” 

The rule of Austria in Parma is continued with great rigour. Arrests 
are frequent—more than 200 persons have been imprisoned because they 
were out after ten at night. Count de Crenneville has allowed the 
Duchess to institute a council of war, composed of Parmesan officers, 
for the trial of the persons arrested. This condescension on the part of 
the Austrian General is, however, easily explained. He wishes to throw 
the opprobrium of the sentences upon the Government of Parma, and to 
turn popular indignation in that direction. is influence will not be 
felt one whit the less in the Council, the auditor of which is an Austrian 
who alone is intrusted with the prosecution, who alone visits the prisons, 
questions the prisoners, and thus curtails the free action of the Council. 

XK 0551a8.—The most welcome news from the North is the arrival of 
Sir William Williams of Kars at St. Petersburg, on his way home. 

The coronation of the Emperor has been fixed for the 24th August. 

It is stated that the Russian Government intends to apply the money 
saved in consequence of the destruction of the fleet in the Black Sea, to 
the development of her naval force in the White Sea, the Pacific, and 
the Baltic. 

The Emperor Alexander went this weck to the capital of his Polish 
dominions. 

Che Crimea.—Intelligence from the Crimea has been received down 
to the 10th instant. The French army was going away continuously ; 
the Sardinians were doing the same ; the British were embarking mor 
slowly. Visits of the Allies to the Russian camp and country had be- 
come more rare, but the Russians seem in no way disinclined to frequent 
the camp of the Allies. 

The Highland Regiments in the Crimea gave a banquet to Sir Colin 
Campbell on the 9th, at Kamara. On that occasion the brave old General 
delivered the following touching speech— 

** Soldiers of the Forty-second, Seventy-ninth, and Ninety-third! old 
Highland Brigade! with whom I have passed the early and perilous part of 
this war! I have now to take leave of you: in a few hours I shall be on 
board ship- —never again to see you asa body. A long farewell! Iam now 
old, and shall not be called to serve any more ; and nothing will remain to 
me but the me mory of my campaigns, and of the enduring, h udy, generous 
soldiers with whom I have been associated—whose name and whose glory 
will long be kept alive in the hearts of our countrymen. When you go 
home, as you gradually complete your term of service, each to his family 


Aus- 


| and Prince Oscar of Sweden, grandson of Bernadotte, who reached that 
There have been, as a natural consequence, reviews 

> 
balls, theatrical performances, and dinners in honour of these “ ‘illustrious 


Baron Hiibner, in his new capacity of ‘“ Ambassador,” presented on 
Thursday his letter of credence to the French Emperor; prefacing that 





Majesty entertained the same idea ; and the two Embassies, which had oe 
suppressed in the subversions of 1848, are reéstablished on the mon OW of 
His Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty, has 

deigned to nominate me his Ambassador to your Imperial Majesty. T dare 

to hope, Sire, that you will continue to the Ambassador the contidence and 
| good-will with which during seven years, and in times often critical, you 
| constantly honoured the Minister of Austria. I have the honour to present 
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and his cottage, you will te ll the story of your immortal advance in that 
victorious échelon up the heights of Alma, and of the old Brigadier who led 
you, and who loved you so well Your children and your children’s chil- 
dren will repeat the tale to other generations, when only a few lines of his- 
tory will remain to record all the ¢ nthusiasm and discipline which have 
borne you so stoutly to the end of this war. Our native land will never for- 
vet the name of the Highland Brigade; and in some future war, that na- 
tion will call for another one to equal this, which it never can surpass. 
Though I shall be gone, the thought of you will go with me wherever I may 
be, and will cheer my old age with a glorious recollection of dangers con- 
fronted and hardships endured \ pipe will never sound near me without 
earrving me back to those bright days when I was at your head, and wort 
the bonnet which you won for me, and the honourable decorations on my 
preast, many of which Lowe to your conduct. Brave soldiers! kind com- 
rades! farewell 

The Times correspondent records some not amicable encounters between 
the Allied soldiery 
~ 4 Althouzh the greatest cordiality exists between the bulk of the men of 
both the Allied armies, there have been some awkward rencoutres between 
the French and the English on two or three occasions, of which I have 
hitherto made no mention, as the subject is one of extreme delicacy It 
appears quite clear that th Fren h are very ready to resort to the ‘use of 
fire-arms on such occasions rhe tirst of these affairs which has been 
brought under the notice of the chiefs of the two armies took place some 
ago at Kamiesch. It appears that some men of the Mail Statf Corps 


time 
went out to hunt rats in the neighbourhood of one of the French redoubts, 


ind that as they approached the parapet they were fired upon by the sol- 
diers inside. Lieutenant Budgen, Statf-Adjutant of Kazatch, ran out of 
his hut on hearing the shots fired and proceeded towards the redoubt ; and 
when he was challenged he replied in French, ‘ Officier Anglais.’ He was 
at once fired upon three times in succession, On finding out what had taken 
place, he sent on board one of the men of war for assistance ; and, when re- 
inforced by a naval ott md asmall body of Marines unarmed, he approach- 
ed the redoubt, invested it, and captured the men inside; but some of them 
escaped, and appear to have attacked and killed the sergeant of Marines in 


their flight, and to have wound in officer by a shot through the leg I 


shall not dwell on the details further than to state that the sergeant’s brains 
were knocked out by blows of a musket-stock, and that the officer was, when 
lving on the ground, charged by a soldier with the bayonet Gene- 


ral Codrington referred the case to Marshal Pélissier ; and the latter, after a 
long and minute investigation, sent back the result of his inquiries to ow 


head-quarters towards the close of last week, t is understood that the 
Marshal considers th unfortunate affair does not call for any sanguinary 
punishment, but that the excessive vigour of the measures taken by the men 
on guard was justified to such an extent as to hold them blameless by the 


C1VE* 


orders they had re for the safeguard of their post. The second occa- 
sion took place at one of the wells in camp, from which men are forbidden 
to draw water after sunset and before sunrise, and which is guarded by 


French sentries. Som our soldiers went down after dusk t 





aruw sone 





water. The sentry fired on them with ball, and his comrades of the 
cuards turned out | contributed a_ volley ; but fortunately they 
hurt no ¢ The third instance of this sort occurred the night 
| last, when t ymiauding General of the Light Division, 
Lord W. Paulet, s to bring some men into camp who 
were drinking at | h canteer As our men approached to exe- 
eute their orders, they re fired upon w th ball Phe ci mstance has 
been reported to General Codrington for the information of Marshal Pélis- 
sier. It is possible that the bare statements of facts respecting these unfor- 
tunate affairs do not t haract ind that there 1 be some 
inaccuracy in the 1 l there is A Frenel n ! l 
in obeying his con S Le Blan f the Ninth s killed by a 
sentry, whom he apy sely at night; and I have seen French 
officers treated with 1 ness and imp ness | nnon seldiers en fac- 





tion when the former have been in the 











vhtest™ ree infringing les for- 
malités de la post Perhaps it is only right that tmost n 
all such matters should be observed during war-time We tw t 
own internecine fights now and then, but we certainly do n . 
arms so promptly as the French The removal of the Zouaves s 


more peace and quictness to the Line, as there was t \ 
the infantry and these famous regiments, the latter of which professed 
look down on all men in red pantaloons,”’ 
Major-General Windham had paid a visit to Kaffa, with the view of 
complimenting Prince Gagarine, who commands in that quarte: lo his 
surprise, he not only found the bay full of merchant-ships in quaran- 
tine, but on landing he was placed in quarantine himself. Drinece Ga- 
garine came and saw the British General through the bars of the room. 





“General Windham in the urse of his interview thought it necessary 
to apprize Prince Gagarine, that he had seen enough to convin him it 
would be right to advise the Commander-in-chief to keep possess ion of 
Kertch till all our stores were withdrawn; an intimation which scemed not 
a little to perplex and confound his Excellency. It appears that General 


Liiders had expressed a wish that, in the interest of trade, Kertch should be 
: l 


evacuated as speedily as possible, and that steps were being taken to remoy 
the Turkish tro yps, Whose presence was especially objectionable 
General Windham observed, if the port were handed over to the Russia 
authorities before all the stores were removed, the vessels which were sent 
for them would lx placed in quarantine, and great annoyance and delay 
would be f Xp rience d.’ 

Two officers have been compelled to retire from the Army one was 
detected in reading private letter addressed to a brother officer, the 


other had “ forgot how to write his name.” 


-Carkey. It is stated that, “by a treaty concluded between the 
Sultan and the Western Powers, the ry riod within which the evacuation 
of the Turkish territory was to have been completed has been prolonged 
The prolongation is said to be six months from the present time.” 

The English and French Ambassadors have obtained from the Porte a 
promise of severe measures against the assassins of Marasch, who are to 
be brought to Constantinople 

Ge neral Codrington was « xpected at Constantinopk about the middl 
of the month, 


Australia. —Advices to the 28th February have been received from 
Melbourne. The chief incidents in the news, however, do not arise in 
the colony of Victoria, Although not important, they have a certain 
interest. 

The Sydne y Chamber of Commerce have voted a sum of 2000/7. for 
the purchase ‘and outfit of a suitable hulk for the establishment of a 
nautical school, together with an annual grant of 1000/. on condition of 
a similar amount being raised by private subscription 

At Hobart Town, a bill to regulate public executions passed through 
the Legislative Council, and received the assent of the Governor. On 
the 19th Febru ury, the first execution under its provisions took place, 
two culprits being strangled behind the gaol. 
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Wnited States.—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 8th instant. : 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Clingman had offered a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to call for volunteers, and employ any 
portion of the land and sea forces, for the better protection of the persons 
and property of American citizens, on “the thoroughfares or lines of 
travel between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” and “to 
insure the observance of such rights as the Government of the United 
States and its citizens might be entitled to enjoy.” Objection was made 
to the introduction of the resolution. During the discussion, Mr. Jones, 
of Tennessee, said that he understood the resolution authorized the Pre- 
sident to take p 1 of Central America; but he did not want it 
then. Several voices thereupon exclaimed, ** We do; let's take it!” 
Mi Campbell, of Ohio, wished to amend the resolution, looking to the 
mnexation of the British Provinces: but this was declined, and the 
House, without taking any action on the subject, adjourned, 





a 





Piisrellaucans. 

Tur Crean Inquiry was brought to a close last Monday. The 
last officer heard was Captain Heath: he replied to some statements of 
Colonel Gordon, imputing to him neglect of due care in dealing with 
the wounded. The Board has sat twenty-three days, 

Dratu or Lorp ApoLpuvus Frrzc.arencr.—The public were prepared, 
by the brief announcement on Saturday morning, for the fatal termination 
of the paralytic attack which seized Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence at Sir 
George Wombwell’s house on Thursday Lord Adolphus, however, lingered 
until half-past ten on Saturday night, when he expired, His relatives, 
General and Lady Mary Fox, and Lord Frederick Gordon Hallyburton, 
were present at lis death, which took place without pain Lord Adolphus, 
is is pretty well known, was the third son of the late King and Mrs. Jordan 
He was born in 1802, and he entered the Navy in 1818. In 1821 he was 
made a Lieutenant, in 1823 a Commander, in 1824 Post-Captain He 
served on several oceasions in the peaceful duty of carrying distinguished 
men from place t " the late Lord Dalhousie from Quebec to England, 
and from England to the East Indies in 1828, whither he went as Com- 
mander-in-chief; Lord Combermere from India home When King Wil- 
liam ascended the throne, Lord Adolphus was appointed Groom of the 
Robes, with the rank of a Marquis’s younger son, and Commander of the 
Roval yacht t post he held until 1853, when he obtained flag rank, At 
his death he was a Rear-Admiral, 








The Duke of Cambridge dined with the Earl and Countess of Derby on 
Saturday. 

Aali Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier, was present at an assembly at th 
Prussian Legation on Sature 


The Turkish A | Madame Musurus gave a grand dinner to 


Aali Pasha on Monday Che Minist of Fran Sardinia, Austria, and 
Prussia, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, and Sir Edmund Lyons, were 
mong tl t 
thiol tilt Ucsts 


According to the Weser G the health of the Pope is giving 











Vmptonms o psy every day become more evident, 

Prince Napoleon is to make a vovage of scientific exploration in the North 
Sea, far as Spitzbergen The stean rvette Reine Hortense has been 
pla his dis} il for the purpose 

I Counts e Neuilly, t Duke and Duchess de Nemours, and other 
members of the Orleans family, ar 1 their way from Italy to England 

Lord Palmerston en burnt in eftigy by some foolish Greeks in a 

bur f Nauplia, in Argol rhe tigure was attired in a long red robe, 
\ wore l ! F i breast 

It nfortur I’ | ’ iffeeted by the damp of his dungeon 

t he l \ und vet he is loaded with a chain, The other po- 

i \ hi I Sicilies are in nearly as bad a plight, 

Scient wy A Ru n ‘scientific’? expedition is to set out 
from Hel f l mark nd the Varangar Fiord, a part of the ter- 
ritorv of Lap t present eo ntention between Sweden and Rus- 

I} i us i” to be ] ed by the University of Helsing- 

Government |} pu wed Mr. R h Smith's antiquarian collection, for 
2000 It 1 ise of rem | to the British Museum 

Mr. R-II fl n and Co.’s brewery, sends to the 7imes 

n ts ‘ Saturday half-holiday * Three years ago 

‘ the plan of ving th n in our employ a half-holiday on Sa- 

turdays ; mK i h at first we ‘ rious opinions on the subject, we 
now unanin : our hearty wal of the movement This pri- 
vilege, IT may , is regarde v« wn as one of the greatest beons ever 
pre nted by n ter t man: nad, fal : e are enabled t iscertain, 
they avail themselves of this opportunity for rest and recreation, at l 

may be frequently seen in Epping Forest, enjoying the fre shair. Our: 
han whom a more in vendent body docs 





I 
t herr cordiat 


not exist, have from th 
t our vies nd, in faet, we now complete in five days and a 


tomers, the licensed vietuallers, tha 


nmencement given cooperation in 


earrving 

half that which formerly o ed six days to do; and this is without any in- 
nvenience, and in th ne run I believe we are gainers rather than other- 
ise by il Our men are decidedly improved; we get better servants, 

und the work is done more heartily.” 


In some of the large towns of Yorkshire open-air preaching has been 
recommenced for the vear by clergymen of the Church of England, The 
Weslevans, in this case, will fod/ow the lead of the Church, At Lineoln, 
iso, the Wesleyan body have resolved to have open-air preac hing in the 


most benighted parts of the city during the summer, with services in cot- 
tages and other places in the winter 


The large wrought-iron gun made by Messrs. Horsfall, at the Mersey 
Steel and Lron-works, Liverpool, was finished last week; and on Saturday 
it was removed to the North shore, at Formby, to be tried under the super- 
intendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilmott, the head of the Gun-earriage 
Department, and other scientitie men. It is« arefully finished and polished ; 
weighs 21 tons 17 ewt. 1 qr. 17 lb is 16 feet 3 inches long, 44 inches ex- 
treme diameter at the breach, and 27 inches diameter at the muzzle; and is 
calculated to throw a ball of 300 Ib. a distance of five miles. 

A{ number of experiments were tried on Wednesday afternoon, on the 
shore of the estuary of the Mersey, nine miles from Liverpool, Various 
charges of powder were fired with shot and shell ; and the conclusion ur 
rived at was that a ball of 300 pounds we ight might be fired to a distance of 
five miles. but on this occasion full charges were not used, It was resolved 


ike further experuments, 


to m 
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A commission exists in Prussia, of which the Prince of Prussia is presi- 
dent, for experimenting on fire-arms. Among the most recently invented 
arms are the wallbiichsen, or rampart rifles: they are intended for the dis- 
mounting of heavy ordnance on ramparts, by shooting away the wood-work 
—_ carriage, and even by the damage they can inflict on the pieces them- 
selves. 


During last week, but principally on Thursday and Friday, in conse- 
quence of the change of wind, a finer fleet of merchantmen arrived at Liver- 
9001, from all parts of the world, than had ever before arrived in seven days. 

he ships were 194 in number, many of them of large tonnage: on Thurs- 
day and Friday no less than 9394/. was received for dock-dues. 

The price of meat has again risen in France. The new “‘assize’’ seems 
to have caused an increase of price instead of a diminution; at least, since 
the new regulation meat has become 3d. a pound dearer, Animal food is 
new a luxury even to the tradesman. 

So numerous are the applications at St. Petersburg for leave to travel 
abroad, that it has been necessary to augment the staff of the passport- 
office. 

The Armonia, a Church paper of Turin, has had an impression seized by 
the Government for a political double entendre. In describing the féte in 
honour of the Constitution, it said of the procession that * the flags, the 
military, the Deputies, the emblems, and the protectors of liberty, were all 
mud” (fango): it was a wet morning, the streets were muddy, and no 
doubt the components of the procession did get dirty; but the Government 
attached an insulting meaning to the term “* fango,”’ and seized the paper. 
The students of the University also sent a protest to the journal : the di- 
rectors of the Armonia made a sareastie recantation—the weather was very 
fine, the sunshine brilliant, and there could not have been any *‘ mud’’! 

The usual disgraceful conflicts between Greeks and Armenians took place 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem on the occasion of dis- 
tributing the ‘ sacred fire.’ A Turkish Pasha and soldiers in vain at- 
tempted to quell the fray: the Pasha narrowly escaped serious hurt, and 
some of the soldiers were wounded. The Greeks and Armenians, in their 
zeal for religion, only stopped short of killing each other: great numbers 
of limbs were broken, people were stabbed, or their eyes were scooped out ! 
Nearly everything within the building was dashed to pieces in the blind 
fury of the combatants. The narrative of the whole proceedings of the 
rival sects is shocking. 

The Jews in the Western Governments of Russia are in tribulation: the 
Emperor is enforcing an ukase of his father ordering Jews to doff their long 
Oriental garments and wear short coats, and requiring the females to wear 
their own hair instead of artificial top-knots. 


Cholera has reappeared at St. Petersburg: there have been twenty-one 
deaths in a day, 

Great damage has been caused in the South and Centre of France by 
floods. The Rhéne, the Sadne, the Loire, and many other rivers, have 
overflowed their banks; agricultural produce has been damaged, growing 
crops imperilled, and cattle and timber swept away. At Lyons many of the 
quays and streets were submerged. The Lyons and Etienne Railway be- 
came impassable, From Chalon to Lyons the country appeared one immense 
lake. Great numbers of bridges in different parts have been destroyed. 
The most fertile part of Touraine ha@ been inundated by the giving way of 
an embankment of the Loire below Tours. 


POSTSCRIPT. —_ 


In the House of Commons last night, a marked progress was made 
with the Oath of Abjuration Bill and the Police Bill. 

In Committee on the Oath of Abjuration Bill, Sir Freperick Tur- 
SIGER, complaining that Mr. Gibson had not raised a direct issue, but 
wished to remove the Jewish disabilities on pretence of getting rid of 
the obsolete portions of the oath as it stands, moved a series of amend- 
ments, which would remove the obsolete portions only. But he did not 
press them, and they were negatived without a division. 

Lord Joun Russe.i thought it desirable to have some positive clause 
containing an oath securing the Protestant succession, He therefore 
moved the following clauses. 

‘¢ That in lieu of the oath of abjuration, and of the assurance set forth and 

rescribed by the said recited act or any other act, the following oath shall 
be substituted, which shall be entitled * An oath for securing the Protestant 
succession to the Crown as by law established,’ and shall be in the words 
fellowing, that is to say—‘I, A.B., do faithfully promise to maintain, sup- 
port, and defend, to the utmost of my power, the succession of the Crown ; 
which succession, by an act entitled * An Act for the further Limitation of 
the Crown, and better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is 
and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dow- 
ager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. So help 
me God.’ 

“ And every statutory enactment now in force with respect to the Outh of 
Abjuration or the assurance hereby abolished shall henceforth apply to the 
oath hereby substituted, in the same manner as if such last-mentioned oath 
had been expressly mentioned or referred to in and by such statutory enact- 
ments, instead of the oath of abjuration and the assurance hereby abolished. 

“* Every person permitted by the said act of his late Majesty King William 
IV. to make his aftirmation instead of the oath of abjuration and assurance, 
shall, in lieu of the oath hereby substituted, and of the aftirmation contained 
in the last-mentioned act, make his solemn affirmation in the following 
words ; that is to say—‘1, A.B., being one of the people called Quakers, [or 
one of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, or of the United Brethren 
called Moravians, as the case may be,] do solemnly promise, that I will be 
true and faithful to the succession of the Crown; which succession, by an 
act entitled ‘An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and the bet- 
ter securing of the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the 
heirs of her body, wnt Protestants.’ ”’ 

Mr. Narter opposed the clause. There was some smart discussion on 
the ‘“‘ sham” character of the opposition, between Mr. Newprcarte and 
Sir Frepertck Tuesicer on one side, and Mr. Rorsvcx supported by 
Mr. Henry Drummonp on the other. Mr. Roenuck wanted to know how 
the opponents of the bill could think it necessary to retain words in the 
oath of abjuration which are not in the oath of allegiance? Lord Pat- 
MERSTON gave his cordial assent to Lord John Russell's clause ; not that 
he thought any omission of the Act of Settlement in the oath would 
impair the force of that law, but because it is fitting an acknowledgment 
of the Act of Settlement should continue part of the engagement under- 
taken at the table. 

The clauses and the preamble were agreed to without a division, and 
the House resumed. 


_ On the consideration of the report on the Police (Boroughs and Coun- 
ties) Bill, Mr. Bentinck raised a discussion, by proposing a clause fix. 
ing the minimum police force at one per two thousand in counties, and 
one per thousand in boroughs. Sir Grorcr Grey said, he had original. 
ly been in favour of a minimum limit; but reflection convinced him that 
if a minimum were adopted those districts in which the police exceed the 
proportion proposed might reduce the force to that amount on the ground 
that Parliament thought it sufficient. Clause withdrawn. 

Lord LovaIne moved a clause vesting the appointment, government, 
and dismissal of the borough police force, in the hands of the head consta- 
ble; but he met with great opposition, and withdrew the clause. 

The bill was ordered to be reprinted, and read a third time next Fri- 
day. 

Several questions were put to Ministers on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

In reply to Colonel Nortu, Mr. Pret stated that Government has 
resolved to give gratuitous education at Sandhurst to a certain number of 
the sons of officers killed in the service of the country. Parliament wil] 
have to furnish the funds. 

The Marquis of BLianprorp asked whether, in consequence of the 
state of health of several of the Prelates of the Church, who are un- 
happily disabled from attending to their dioceses, it is the intention of 
the Government to take any steps to put in force the powers of the act 
26th of Henry VIII. chap. 14, “‘ For the Nomination and Consecration 
of Suffragans within this Realm”; or, if not, whether the subject is 
still one which occupies the attention of her Majesty’s Government with 
a view to providing a suitable remedy? The act referred to is a sleeping 
statute: it enables a Bishop who requires the assistance to nominate two 
persons, of whom the Crown selects one for consecration by the Arch- 
bishop. Such person might hold two benefices and perform all the 
duties attaching to them, in addition to those which might be delegated 
to him by the Bishop who appointed him. 

Mr. Hapriexp interposed ‘a supplemental question.” Did Govern- 
ment intend to relieve the Bishops from the pressure of their Parliament- 
ary duties? 

Lord PamErston, in reply to Lord Blandford, said that the subject is 
beset with difficulties ; but it has engaged the attention of the Goyern- 
ment, and they will endeavour to find a remedy. 

‘* With reference to the ye eng question, which has been put to me 
by my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield, I must say that I do not 
at all concur in the opinion he has expressed that the Bishops are out of their 
—y in taking their seats in the other House of Parliament; and I 
eg to inform my honourable friend, that it is not the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to make any change in that respect. I hope no 
honourable gentleman will put any further questions to me, at least upon 
this subject; because honourable gentlemen must recollect, that when ques- 
tions are put to any honourable Member, and he has once answered them, 
he cannot speak again on the same subject. I hope, therefore, if any other 
questions are put, they will be upon some other subject.”” ( Laughter.) 

In reply to Mr. Tuomas Duncomne, apprehensive of broken windows 
on the 29th, Sir Gronce Grey said, that no order had been given for a 
general illumination+-Goyerriment has no power to give such an order. 
It is neither wished nor expected that there should be a genera) illumi- 
nation, in the sense of an illumination of the houses of all private per- 
sons. It will be the duty of the Police to give all the protection in their 
power to private property. 

The House of Peers occupied itself with a conversation on the ornaments, 
or rather the disfigurements, of the Metropolis. Lord Ravenswortx 
opened with a long complaint of the defects of St. James’s Palace,— 
without, the paltry buildings on the East side of the central gateway, 
filled with cold bleak windows, and surmounted by chimney-stacks and 
pots that would not be put on a farm-house; within, the reverse of ac- 
commodation for ladies attending drawingrooms. He hoped that im- 
provements would be made when the road is opened from Pall Mall 
into the Park. Touching on the statues of the Metropolis, he said 
there is a good statue of Lord George Bentinck in Cavendish Square, 
but it is hidden from sight by Duke William of Cumberland— 
“the figure of a fat man on a fat horse”; the statue of the Duke 
of Kent at the end of Portland Place would never be seen unless 
carefully looked for—it appears to be ‘a small black man hiding him- 
self among the trees.” It would be a proper compliment to the Queen 
to remove the statue to one of the courts of Buckingham Palace. He 
also complained that valuable pictures—Mr. Turner’s, for instance—are 
stowed away in inaccessible places. 

Several Peers added their complaints. Among them, Lord Sr. 
Lron rps said, that the beauty of Somerset House is disfigured by stacks 
of red chimneys, which for years he had been trying to get removed. In 
Palace Yard, they had run up a shed for horses like a coal-shed. The 
Earl of MaLMEsBury was cloquent on the dangerous dilapidations of the 
| Foreign Office, and its total want of accommodation for the Minister. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said that the Government are anxious to 
provide a place for Turner’s pictures. A plan has been agreed upon for 
the concentration of the Publie Offices, and is about to be laid before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

We are to have a blaze of “ rejoicings” next week, and Parliament 
intends to take holiday. On Monday Lord Patmerston is to move that 
the House at its rising on Tuesday do adjourn until Friday. 








The Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Appellate Juris- 
diction of the House have made their report. They have examined 
leading counsel at their own bar, the Lord Justice Clerk and Lord Jus- 
tice-General of Scotland, Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and Lord St. Leonards. 
The witnesses and the Committee generally agree that it is desirable to 
retain the appellate jurisdiction in the House ; but the preponderance of 
opinion is against the present system. None of the Law Lords except 
the Lord Chancellor is bound to sit ; the annual prorogation occasions an 
inconvenient interruption of appeal business ; the forms are unneces- 
sarily expensive ; the absence of official dress deprives the House of the 
solemnity which attends ordinary judicial proceedings. The evidence 
with regard to Scotch appeals is conflicting. The lawyers of Edinburgh 
object to the want of a Scotch Judge in the Appeal Court ; the mercan- 
tile classes and the community at large do not express that objection ; and 
there is a general concurrence in the advantages of the appeal from Scot- 
land to the House of Lords ; advantages, some of the witnesses hold, 

| which are secured by the complete separation between the Scotch Bench 
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and the Appellate Jurisdiction. The Committee see considerable force 
in the objection that the final court of appeal is 80 constituted as never to 
include a person necessarily acquainted with Scotch law; but they are of 
opinion that no fixed and invariable rule should be adopted on the subject. 
The proposals of the Committee are these. That two new offices shall 
be created, to be held by two Law Lords, as “‘ Deputy-Speakers of the 
House of Lords.” The Crown to appoint to those two offices only such 
.rgons as shall have filled high judicial offices for five years ; the tenure 
to be exactly the same as the tenure of judicial seats. The salary to be 
such as, with or without any pension, would make up an income of 
6000/. a year. These offices not to interfere with the Crown in the ap- | 
pointment of unpaid Deputy-Speakers. These two officers shall sit with 
the Lord Chancellor on appeals; the Court to sit notwithstanding the 
prorogation of Parliament. , ; 5 Ae 
“The attention of the Committee has been drawn to the difficulty which | 
may, in some cases, be felt hereafter, of appointing the most fit persons to | 
judicial offices connected with the House of Lords, if it cannot be done with- | 
out conferring on them hereditary peerages ; and it appears to the Committee 
advisable, that any person appointed to such an office should be enabled, by | 
authority of Parliament, to sit and vote in the House, and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of a Peer of Parliament, under a patent conferring a 
peerage for life only, if the Crown may have granted, or shall grant, the 
same to such persons in preference to an hereditary peerage; provided al- 
ways, that not more than four persons shall have seats in the House at one 
time as Peers for life.”’ 


The fourth meeting this week on the Sunday Music question was held | 
yesterday, in St. Martin’s Hall; Sir John Shelley in the chair. The 
hall was crowded, and several ladies sat in the galleries. Among the 
speakers were the Chairman, the veteran Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Wil- 
kinson M.P., and Sir Joshua Walmsley. The meeting accepted with | 
alacrity all the propositions approving of Sunday music; they would not | 
hear an opponent. The Chairman expressed a hope and a prophecy that 
may seem indiscreet— 

he hoped people would assemble in the different Parks on Sunday, with 
the determination to be orderly and peaceable ; and he believed that if they 
went with that determination, he might say they would have the bands 
playing on Sunday in Hyde Park, Victoria Park, and Regent’s Park. 








The King of Prussia and his sister the Dowager Empress of Russia 
met at Konigsberg on Thursday. They are expected to reach Potsdam 
today. The Grand Duke Michael accompanies his mother. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna makes the following statements 
respecting the Allied armies— 

* Accounts from Constantinople, dated May 16, state that 55,000 French, 
9000 English, 7000 Sardinians, and 10,000 Turks, have already quitted the 
Crimea. There are still in the Crimea 85,000 French, 40,000 English, and 
9000 Sardinians. The embarkation of the English cavalry from Constanti- 
nople has commenced.”’ | 


The trial of William Palmer is still going on, with every prospect of en- 
croaching upon next week. “ 

The business of yesterday was the examimation of medical witnesses. | 
Among them, Dr. Wrightson, a pu oil of Liebig, said hg had detected strych- 
nia, and if a man died of strychnia he would expect to find it. 
dose were absorbed he would not undertake to find it. If it had been ab- 
sorbed and got out of the stomach, he could not tell whether it would be 
found, but if found, it would be in the liver and kidneys. [Lord Campbell | 
complimented this witness on the manner in which he gave his evi- 
dence.}] Mr. Partridge said, that some of the symptoms in Cook's | 
case are consistent and others inconsistent with strychnine tetanus. | 
Mr. John Gay said, it would be very difficult from merely seeing symptoms | 
of tetanus, and, in the absence of all knowledge as to how it was oc- 
casioned, to ascribe to it any particular cause. Dr. Macdonald said | 
that the fifty-thousandth part of a grain of strychnia can be found. 
The theory of the decomposition of strychnia is erroncous. In his 
opinion, Cook died ‘* from epileptic convulsions with tetanic complications.”’ | 
Dr. Robinson said— From the symptoms described, I should say that | 
Cook died of tetanic convulsions; by which I mean, not the convulsions of | 
tetanus, but convulsions similar to those witnessed in that disease.”’ 
Cook’s mode of life would have predisposed him to epilepsy. He admitted, 
on cross-examination, that he ** had never seen the symptoms of epilepsy 
proceed to anything like the extent of the symptoms in Cook’s case. 
never saw a body in a case of epilepsy so stiff as to rest upon the head and 
the heels. I never knew such symptoms to arise in any case except tetanus.”’ 
If there were no other cause of death suggested, he should say that Cook | 
died from epilepsy. Dr. Richardson was disposed to refer the death of Cook 
to angina pectoris. Dr. Wrightson being recalled, said that if a minimum 
dose to destroy life were given, and a long interval elapsed before death, the 
more complete would be the absorption and the less the chance of finding the 
agent in the stomach ; but he should still expect to find it in the spleen, | 
liver, and blood. | 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay APTFRNOON. 
_ On Monday there was a numerous attendance of capitalists at the Treasury, 
interested in the biddings for the new Loan of 5,000,000/. The Governor 
and Deputy-Governor of the Bank were present. Messrs. Rothschild’s 
tender was the only one offered. Before it was presented, the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer was asked whether the rate of interest on Exchequer Bills 
would be increased, as that might make a difference in the terms. The } 
reply was, that it was a question which at present could not be decided. 
Messrs. Rothschild’s offer was at the rate of 108/. Three per Cent Consoli- 
dated Annuities for every 100/. in money—equal to about 92% in Consols 
this was less than the minimum fixed by the Government, 107/. 10s. 7@.— 
equal to 93; but Messrs. Rothschild accepted the terms after a few moments’ 
consideration. The applications for the hon are said to have amounted to 
40,000,000/. The surplus deposits were returned on Tuesday; and pro- 
duced great ease in the money-market, the more so from the knowledge that 
the advances made by the Bank at the time of paying the deposit were for 
fourtec n days, and will therefore not be repayable fora week. Loans for short 
a have been obtained at 3 per cent on the Stock Exchange, and in the 
iscount-market money is very ienient. The price of the new Serip, com- 
pared with Consols, will be partly regulated by the rate of interest that may 
rule from the present time until September, when the last payment will be 
made. Consols being 94}, and the Scrip having been need at 93, the dif- 
ference is l/. 5s. per cent; 100/. Scrip representing 107/. 10s. 7d. Consols. 
In estimating its value, the profit of 14 on 7/. 10s. 7d., and interest saved 
between the payments, must be added, and would show the Scrip to be 
worth 2/. 2s. 10d. premium. After the meeting on Monday, the Scrip was | 


first quoted 1} premium ; it has since reached 2}, and is now 1§ 2. ' 











If the whole | 


The Funds have been very firm this week. On Monday they rose 4 per 
cent ; and on Tuesday there was a further improvement of }, through the 
financial statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday. Con- 
sols reached 94}: a few slight fluctuations have since occurred : today there 
is very little alteration, they leave off at 94} }, and 948 2 for Account. Ex- 
chequer Bills have rallied 4s. this week. India Stock has improved 5, and 
| Bank Stock 3}; both are very firm. An impression that the Bank would 
| equalize the rate of discount on long and short bills has been realized ; the 
| rate for bills having more than sixty days to run was reduced yesterday 
from 7 to 6 per cent. The French Funds have declined }. The Corn- 
market has been lower. 

Gold continues to be taken to the Bank. The gold and specie arrivals 
have been 180,000/. from the West Indies, 190,570/. from New York, and 
347,428/. from Australia. The shipments of specie for India by the Pera 
amounted to 539,242/.; nearly the whole was silver. 

In Foreign Stocks, some activity has been shown. The report of in- 
telligence from Buenos Ayres of a new proposal for arrangement of the Fo- 
retgn Debt continues to create a demand, and there has been a further rise 
in the Stock of 3 per cent. The following have also improved—Spanish 
Three per Cents, 14; Austrian, Dutch, and Portuguese, 1; Turkish Four 
per Cents, and Mexican, }. 

In Railways, the operations have been more extensive. On Monday they 
advanced 5s. to 10s.; and there has been since a further rise. Today there 
is very little difference, except in Great Western, which has declined 1/., 
closing heavily at 59} 60. Compared with last Saturday, the following im- 
pans is shown—Lancaster and Carlisle, 3/.; East Lancashire, and 

idinburgh and Glasgow, l/.; Midland, 15s.; London and South-Western, 
10s.; London and North-Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 5s. Fo- 
reign Shares have been firm—Paris and Orleans, 2/. ; Paris and Lyons, 
1/. 15s. ; Western and North-Western of France, 1/.; Great Indian Penin- 
sula, 10s. ; and Eastern of France, 5s. higher. In Great Central of France , 
and Northern of France, there has been a decline of 1/. 

Sarurpay, Tweive o'CLocn. 

The English Funds are steady this morning. Consols for Money are 
94% 3, and for Account 945 3. Exchequer Bills 4 1 discount. Consol Scrip 
1, 24 premium. The bullion return by the Bank of England exhibits an 
increase of 23,283/. In Foreign Stocks there is no difference. Buenos 
Ayres continues firm at 769. Railways have not altered, and there is ve 
little doing in them—Great Western, 59}; London, Brighton, and Sout 
Coast, 102}; Midland, 77g; Norfolk, 55. 








| 


Saturpay, Onr o'CLock. 
The English Funds have improved a shade since the morning ; Consols 
leave off at 943 3 for Money, and 94} 3 for Account. Exchequer Bills are 
ls. higher; they are now 3 discount par. Consol Scrip 24. In Foreign 
Stocks, Turkish Four per Cents have advanced }. Spanish Certificates have 


| been done at 64. 


In Railways rather higher prices have been asked—Bristol and Exeter, 
88}; Eastern Counties, 10; Great Northern, 95}; Great Western, 60 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 90} ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1023 ; 
London and North-Western, 1013; London and South-Western, 953; Mid- 
land, 77}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 81; Ditto York, 57}; South-Eastern, 


714; Hull and Selby Half-shares, 52}; Preston and Wyre, 45; 
East Indian, 233 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 223; Great Western of Canada 


26%; Northern of France, 45}. Mines—Brazilian Imperial St. John de 
Rey, 26; General, 15§. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 97}; Bank of 
Egy pt, 53; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 17; London, 653 ; 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, 18}; London Joint Stock, 32; Lon- 
don and Westminster, 49} ; Union of Australia, 72; Union-ef London, 293 ; 
Western of London, 46. Miscellaneous—Canada Government 6 per Cent 


| January and July, 112}; General Sqrew Steam Shipping Company, 14; 


Peel River Land and Mineral, 3; Van Diemen’s Land, 16}. 








3 per Cent Consols...,....... of 8 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 64 6 
Ditto for Account ........... oo Ditto 4 per Cents. . 04 6 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... BS i Mexican 3 per Cents......... 234 4 
New 3 per Cents ............ 93% 4 Peruvian 4) per Cents .. 779 
Long Annuities ...... ... 38 3-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ........65. 546 

| Bank Stock ......... --e» 2154 164] Portuguese 4 per Cents .. 502 
Exchequer Bills, . . ..+. Sdis.par] Russian 5 per Cents ...... 104 6 
India Stock cevcevecece 232 6 Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 916 

| Austrian 5 per Cents ,....... 90 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 464 

| Brazilian 5 per Cents 99 101 Ditto Deferred ........ 25} 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents .... 96 Sardinian 5 per Cents 93 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents 103 5 Swedish 4 per Cents 
Danish 5 per Cents . 101 3 Turkish 6 per Cents ......... § 
Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 102] 3} 


The Oriental Bank Corporation have declared a dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum. ‘The progress of business is satisfactory. 

The proprietors of the Royal Mail Steam Company on Thursday elected 
new Directors in the place of those who resigned, 

At an adjourned meeting of the Victoria Dock Company, on Thursday, 
the lease to Messrs. Peto and Co. was approved, It was shown that the 
business of the dock is increasing rapidly. 

The East India Company have authorized the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway to issue shares for an additional million of capital, with a guaran- 
teed interest of 5 per cent. 

The Trust and Loan Company of Upper Canada have just declared a 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent per annum. 


Trade is flat at St. Petersburg ; the transactions in both exports and im- 
ports are small, 

Crystal Paracr.—Return’ of admissions for six days ending Friday 
May 16, including season-ticket-holders, 21,268. 


BALLOT DIVISIONS IN THE PARLIAMENT OF 1852. 
1853—June. For Mr. Berkeley's Mo- } 172: 
tion to bring in a Bill, § ws ° 


against, 232 ; majority, 60 


1854—June. Ditto. 167; —— 19%; — 37 
1855— May. Ditto. 166; — 218; — & 
1856—May. Ditto. lll; — Wl; — @ 


At the division on Tuesday last, Mr. Berkeley had the votes of the fol- 
lowing members of the Government,—Mr. John Ball, Sir Richard Beth- 
ell, Lord Duncan, Mr. John Fitzgerald, Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Hors- 
man, Mr. Massey, Mr. Digby Seymour, Mr. Villiers. 


The Estimates for Class VIII. of the Civil Service expenditure amount 
to 104,688/. Amongst the items are—-40,000/. for executing public works, 
maintaining educational institutions, and other like purposes, among the 
Native tribes in South Africa ; 6600/. for collecting agricultural statis- 
tics in Scotland and Ireland; (4000/, voted last year for England remains 
unexpended) ; 2000/. towards the proposed British Historical Portrait Gal- 
lery; 10,000/. to defray the cost of removing the Science and Art branch 
jrom Marlborough House to Kensington Gore, rendered necessary should 
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the German Chapel be taken down; 24,7002, for outlay connected with 
the new road from Pall Mall to Buckingham Gate, and for a foot-bridge 
across the ornamental water; 2575/. for forming a new road through 
Holyrood Park, Edinburgh to Duddingstone. 





hratres and Rusir. 

Alboni’s performance of Amina in the Sonnambula, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Tuesday, was received with the applause which every effort 
of this great vocal artist cannot fail to deserve ; yet it by no means gave 
unmingled satisfaction. In former times, neither she herself nor any 
one else would have dreamed of her appearing in this part. But, gifted 
by nature with the finest of contralto voices, she has of late been labour- 
ing to make herself a soprano-singer, and aspiring to the character of an 
impassioned and even a tragic actress. Her essays in both these capa- 
cities, of which her performance in the Sonnambula is one, have been 
lauded by French critics ; but we are doubtful of her continued success, 
In the first place, it is known by experience, that to tamper with the 
voice by forcing it out of its natural register, is sure in the long run to 
impair it; and we cannot but perceive that, beautiful as Alboni’s singing 
is, her contralto tones are losing somewhat (though not much as yet) of 
their incomparable richness, while her soprano voice, notwithstanding 
her marvellous skill in its use, betrays laborious acquirement, and has 
not the freshness and brilliancy of a pure soprano by nature, In 
the Sonnambula, the music underwent many changes to suit it to 
her voice; and her principal air, the “Ah, non giunge,” a tissue of 
florid variations, was sung a third lower, in G instead of B flat. All 
these things have an injurious effect, to musical ears at least. Then— 
and it is of still greater consequence—Alboni cannot look or act the 
character of Amina. Wer figure and appearance are destructive of all 
illusion. We do not say when we see her, “incredulus odi’’—because 
nobody can hate Alboni—but our incredulity is invincible. No effort of 
the imagination can transmute the person before us into the pretty he- 
roine of an interesting tale of love. This does not detract from the 
merit of her performance, but it sadly detracts from our pleasure in wit- 
nessing it. Some people contend that this is of no consequence—that, 
in the arts, artistic beauty is all that is requisite. We think very dif- 
ferently. An imitation on the stage of actual life must have a certain 
degree of verisimilitude, or it cannot excite interest ; and it is a degrada- 
‘tion of the opera to regard the performers as mere singing-machines, 
however perfect. We must, no doubt, shut our eyes in some measure; 
but this self-imposed blindness cannot extend to Alboni in the Sonnam- 
bula. 

The choregraphic portion of the entertainment at Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre has been varied by the production of a new ballet divertissement en- 
titled La Munola, ‘This is a nearer approach to the regular ballet than 
Les Quatre Saisons, inasmuch as the dances are preced ad by a dramatic 
scene, in the course of which an intriguing soubrette prevents her mis- 
tress from being married against her will, by assuming her dress and cha- 
racter, and scaring away the unwelcome suitor. Madame Albert Bellon, 
who has already distinguished herself by the audacity and originality of 
her poses, displays in this part a great deal of pantomimic proficiency. 
The pas are as yaried as they are beautiful; the majestic Mademoiselle 
Katrine still towering above her competitors both in stature and in art. 
Additional strength, too, is gained by the accession of Mademoiselle 
Rosa, who was a favourite danseuse at the same establishment three or four 
years ago, and now returns laden with Petersburg laurels and sparkling 
with a viyacity of her own, 

The principal attraction at the Lyceum has been Madame Bosio in 
Il Comte Ory and in Rigoletto, The first, though a stupid opera, con- 
tains some of Rossini’s very finest music; and it was delightfully sung, 
both by Bosio and Gardoni, Gilda, too, in Rigoletto, is one of Bosio’s 
best parts; and this opera his the advantage of Ronconi’s powerful act- 
ing in the very tragic character of the Jester, 


Mr. Wright and Miss Wyndham amuse the Adelphi audience by a 


scene of love and jealousy, entitled A Bottle of Smoke. The lady uses 
a cigarette to restore the health of a favourite plant; and the gentleman, 
sniffing the fumes of tobacco, suspects the presence of a rival. There's 


the whole plot; which, slight as it is, serves to exhibit the well-known 
humour of Mr. Wright, and to reveal in Miss Wyndham a talent for the 


French conyersational mode of acting, which had hitherto remained un- 


known. 

Benedict's annual concert is generally of the * monster” species; 

presenting an cnormous bill and a host of performers. But this year 
Senedict has had the aid of his steady friend Madame Goldschmidt Lind, 
herself a host; and her name filled Exeter Ilall to overflowing on 
Wednesday evening. Jenny Lind sang several things, all of a very light 
description, but well calculated to display her beautiful voice, brilliant 
execution, and graceful animated manner. One of them was a pretty 
duct with Belletti, containing Styrian melodies, in which she imitated 
charmingly the clear bell-like sounds which are characteristic of the 
Alpine music. And another was Meyerbeer’s little French duct * La 
Mere Grand,” *—a quaint dialogue between a girl and her vigilant old 
grandmother,—in which Viardot was the old woman and Jenny the 
young one, It was charming, and raised shouts of pleasure. 

Madame Puzzi had a crowded and fashionable concert at Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday morning. This lady, once a singer of note, enjoys 
extensive patronage as an excellent vocal instructor, of the Italian school. 
She was assisted by the principal performers of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
with a few additions, of whom Herr Pischek (just arrived in England 
was one, 

* Not * Grande.” 
Panistan THEATRICALS. 

A piece in three acts, entitled Ze Chemin le plus long, which has been 
brought out at the Vaudeville, and represents the conversion of a young 
gentleman from a professed contempt for the fair sex to a state of beco- 
ming adoration, has excited a considerable degree of interest, from the cir- 
cumstance that it is the first work of M. Charles de Courcy, a young 
scion of a well-known dramatic stock. Richard Ceur de Lion, the old 
work by Grétry, has been revived with success at the Opéra Comique. 





mM CY ” ~ aie, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE NIGHT OF THE TWENTY-NINTH, 


Tue public is threatened with an attack as disagreeable as it would 
be wanton. The suggestion of illumination has been so put, that 





householders are in terms allowed the option of illuminating 
g 


| and of speculation to the glazier trade. 





or not; but there is some doubt whether their choice will be exer- 
cised in perfect freedom, and they are justified in asking whether 
they shall be fully protected in their rights? It may be considered 
that the parties concerned in the matter are divisible into three 
classes,—the Government people, who volunteer a show of fire- 
works ; the pushing traders of the metropolis, glad of an oppor- 
tunity for advertising their shops during one night, as sony 
now advertise every night, by a display of ‘ illumination” ; and 
the private householders, who have no interest beyond the right to 
be protected in their quiet and property during the scene of ex- 
citement,. 

The subject is serious, though it is treated gaily in some quar- 
ters, and hopefully in others. While Lord Palmerston tells us 
that we may illuminate or not, at our own choice, a society ad- 
vertises an insurance against loss by breakage of windows : and 
the contractors for illuminations hint to the nobility, gentry, and 
public in general, that the most certain insurance against break- 
age of windows will be to illuminate. Those who do not light 
up will have the moral” support of Lord Palmerston in the ex- 
ercise of an abstract right; those who, enjoying that right, suffer 
in their windows, will be reimbursed by the insurance company 
if they pay the premium and substantiate their claim ; and thos 
who employ the illuminator will be safe in their windows. As to 
the windows that remain dark, it is natural that they should be 
an object of chagrin to persons in the lamp and gas-pipe trade, 
Anyhow, there is likely 
to be an opportunity for one or more of the lamplighter, glazi: r, 
or insurance trades, But why should a tax be imposed upon 
householders for the benefit of those trades’ Neither one is of a 
kind to be dull for want of demand, and there was no need to 
create an artificial demand. 

The whole of the inconvenience is eaused for the publie by an 
excess of authority on the part of the Government. The display 
of tireworks was clearly within the province of the ofticials, and 
the illumination of the publie departments was their business, 
As to the risk for life in the preparation and display of pyrotechnic 
shows, we need not grieve overmuch about that: persons who go 
into the business of tirework-making would rather that business 
should be brisk than dull and safe. We have seen the accidents 
at Woolwich noticed as if they were oceasioned by the protraction 
of the preparations, and contrasted with France, where no acci- 
dents—are reported. The Government and the people of Franc« 
equally dislike to see festive displays marred by allusions to dis- 
aster and mortality. The fact is, that the preparation of fire- 
works is a hazardous ocewpation all over the world ; but a// strik- 
ing displays have their danger—even dancing is not absolutely 
safe: and it is questionable whether too sensitive a regard to risk 
does not end in a practical diminution of life, its intensity >< njoy- 
ment, and moral self-command, worse and more extended than 
the destruction of a few lives at a blow. Let those who prepar 
or enjoy the grand displays of the 29th take thought for thos 
whom the Woolwich sufferers have left behind, and then let u 
get out of the show whatever it can render to us, 

But the display at four points in the circumference of the 
town is incompatible with the expense of illuminations throughout 
the central parts. Why provide minor brilliancies in the long- 
drawn streets, when all the world will be going to the Parks and 
Primrose Hill to look at the greater splendours’ The very soul 
of a public illumination is its spontaneity; but that is destroyed 
by a set oecasion long deferred, and utterly wasted when the dis- 
play of private joy at two months’ date is to be eclipsed by the 
official joy with all the resources of Whitehall and Woolwich. It 
is the promptitude and spontaneity which are the defence of a 
public rejoicing: the whole community is in the same mood; 
everybody resents the malecontent who crosses the temper of th 
hour; and the dangerous classes are at once surprised and over- 
awed by the overwhelming foree of the impromptu special con- 


stable. There is no such defence for the 29th instant. Most as- 
suredly, everybody will not take to the illumination: some will 
abstain beeause they disapproved of war, and cannot rejoice either 


for victory or a simple return to duty; others, because they miss 
the sufficient victory ; others, because they dislike the terms of 
peace, or the peace altogethe r; others, becaus: they dislike the 
fuss, or the dictation, or because they resent the uncertainty of 
the mandate. But the artificial excitement of the hour is likely 
to be the weleome cover for the lamplighting interest, in its dis- 
like to dark windows; or for the glazier interest, in its liking for 
broken windows; and while the great displays on the four out- 
ward points will draw off the residents, the more central parts 
will be left proportionately undefended at the mercy of the disor- 
derly ; whose violence may be aggravated by the retaliation of 
the offended citizen in “his own castle,”—for we actually hear 
wild hints that mob attack may be repelled with fire-arms. 

It is small consolation, therefore, if the private householder is 
told that he is not morally or technically bound to illuminate, 
and that he may recover from an insurance society if he will pay 
the premium. Why should he be called upon to pay any tax for 
the safety of his house 2? why should he be threatened with the 
| inyasion of a flaring “row” as the consequence of a public 
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eaprice ? These are practical questions. 
assurance than the repayment for broken glass or the moral re- 
lease. The result of the long delay, coupled with these de- 
hatings, is an t to disorder; and we 
know that very numerous classes in the secondary streets and 
suburbs of the metropolis, to say nothing of disside nts in the main 
thoroughfares, to whom this question of guard against mischief is 

subject of just anxiety. In many cases, such persons have 
means all too narrow to meet the artificially-stimulated prices of 
the lamplighting interest ; and in many a quict house of this 
yast city there is no resident male guard to protect the house 
against the lawless sportiveness or glazing manwuvyres of an ex- 
cited mob. What measures have been tak« n to protect this vast 
metropolis against the dangerous classes during the opportunity 
so wantonly made for them on the 29th instant ¢ 


inevitable suggestion 





NOTE ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
Tue war in the East has lasted for two years. The bulk of the 
charge will be borne by the finance of this country for those two 
vears and one yeu The total amount is estimated, with 
<ome looseness, at 77,600,000/, ; we may call it in round numbers 
about 80,000,000/, More than two-thirds of that cost will have 
heen extinguished during the three years, and the remainder will 
he expunged in the course of the next sixteen years. The cost of 
the great war has been estimated at about ten times the amount 
of the war in the East; but the permanent consequences far ex- 
ceed that proportion of the capital outlay, Instead of haying to 
nay annually a million and a half, or ten times a million and a 
half—tifteen millions—we have still to pay nearly double that 
amount. Instead of having extinguished the whole capital in 
sixteen vears, We have passed much more than double that time 
with a material diminution of the annual charge but with a com- 


more, 


paratively slight abatement of capital. In 1816, the National 
Debt amounted to 816,311,000/,, and the annual charge was 
30,000,000/, ; in 1856, the National Debt amounts to 766,778,000/,, 
und the annual charg: 27,000,000/, In three years we can 


reduce the expenditure of a new war by more than two-thirds of 
the capital amount, and extinguish the entire debt in sixteen 


years: we had nearly forty years of peace, and although we 
have effected a reduction of 3,000,000/, in the annual charge, we 
have only relieved ourselves of a sixteenth part of the capital, It 


mav be admitted that th 


increased by the magnitud 
ciple is alike in both cas 


difficulty of relief is proportionately 
of the original charge; but the prin- 
and the remarkable fact is, that sue- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer should be able to perceive 
these truths as completely even as the public ean perceive them 
that a present ( hancellor of the Exeh quer should provide for the 
extinction of the burden in one ease, but that he and his pred - 
cessors should treat the old burden as a something which is to be 
scarcely touched, or at the best only nibbled at. 

During the late contest we have carried on a war and provided 
the means of extinguishing the war debt. We have found that 
we could do so without impeding the movements of commerce, or 
preventing the people from acquiring the means to carry out all the 
ope rations of industry and war at once. On the contrary, we have 
enlarged the fields of industry. Now these principles also apply to 
that great enemy which has exercised a fiercer slavery over us 
than any Czar or Emperor of them all—the perpetual burden of 
the National Debt. ‘The recent war did not i upon us a 
charge so great in amount, and the appreciable part of that re- 
cent burden will have lasted only for three years. The public 
cheerfully came forward to assist in conquering the minor enemy ; 


LIN pose 


wemay be sure they would be equally willing to assist in subduing 
the enemy that has vexed us so long. One of the grand argu- 
ments of the debat inst raising the loan by terminable an- 
nuities lay in the smallness of the amount, and in the ex- 
pediency of closing that great account without difficulty or 
uregularity, This was strong argument. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequc r also ~ lished, in the body of his speech, 
an advertisement for Baron Lionel de Rothschild and other 


capitalists who can command large sums of money; but the cir- 
cumstance to which he alluded might have re« alled to him one in- 
stance in the history of English loans which has never been effee- 
tually disposed of. We mean the Loyalty Loan of 1796, when, 
it the time of the greatest difficulty, the Finance Minister raised 
18,000,000/, by ubseriptions, and raised the money on 
public beeame losers and were after- 


This 


pectihye 


i 
de that th 
supplemental act of Parliament. 


terms so fayoural 
wards indemnitied by 
very facet has been made an argument 
subscription, as injurious to the public interests; while it is, a 
fortiori, evidence that th plan calls forth the greatest amount of 
assistance from those who possess money, with a minimum of sa- 
crifice on the part of the public or the poorer tax-paying classes. 
Baron de Rothschild held in his hands the r presentative of forty 
millions belonging to thi public who would probably have been 
willing to contract direct with Government, probably at a rate 
less below the market rate of the day than that which was claimed 
by the contractors, . 

We admit, howev: r, the validity of the plea against introdu- 
ang any kind of diversity in the recent loan for so small an amount 
and for a purpose so purely supplemental. The question only re- 
minds us of the resources which the country has at command for 
a new kind of warfare during peace—a great war upon our old | 
enemy the National Debt. It is evident that, from diversities in 
the condition of th per , and in the special objects of those who 


‘ 
" 


against loans by open } 


| they had before possessed, 





We want some better | possess personal property, that there always will be a class de- 


siring to invest their money in public funds, and a public stock is 
a convenience for society. It affords the means of consolidating 
the funds of charities and other properties held in trust; to say 
nothing of its being a ground upon which conversions of property 
may take place. The total extinction of public stock, therefore, 
is an object not likely to be desired by any practical class in this 
country. But the reduction of the immense mass, and of the 
heavy yearly charge, is an object which ought to be as dear to us 
as the suppression of Russian encroachment on the Principalities 
or on the mud of the Danube. If a new stock can be created 
upon very favourable terms, with the seeds of its own extinction, 
for raising the means to subdue the Russian enemy, we see no 
reason why a new stock should not be created for the suppression 
of the enemy nearer home—the ancient National Debt. It is quite 
needless to go into the details of a project that belongs to a future 
year ; but the oecasion is apposite for recording a memorandum 
that may recur for use at the proper season. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING IN ITALY ? 
Tur explanations of the Government are calculated to create un- 
if it did not exist before, respecting the actual state of 
our relations with Italy and with Austria. We are little in the 
habit of backing Mr. Disraeli, but we cannot refuse bearing wit- 
ness to the fact that his description of the apparent relations was 
extremely like the truth, and was at least founded on fact ; 
while Lord Palmerston’s contradiction, positive as it was, is sub- 
stantially counter to the fact. We cannot but remember that 
Mr. Disraeli has no access to official information, and he did not 
pretend to speak upon the terms of documents which were not be- 
fore him, and respecting whieh he might very possibly be misin- 
formed. But what then?’ We have before had occasion to notice 
that species of official stratagem which consists in contradicting a 
statement on the ground of some literal mistake, when the state- 
ment is substantially true and the contradiction virtually false. 
Mr. Disraeli drew attention to the fact that the Western Powers 
have entered into a separate alliance with Austria to guarantee 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire; an alliance which implies a 
special relation between this country and Austria, which has ex- 
cited rurin and given offence at St. Petersburg. 
At the same time we are supporting Sardinia in Italy. Now, by 
whatever special provision this country may have arranged for cer- 
tain codperations with Austria and certain other codperations with 
Sardinia, the fact is that these two foreign states represent poli- 
cies absolutely incompatible. Austria is at this moment main- 
taining an Absolutist anti-constitutional rule in Italy, while Sar- 
dina is using the utmost endeavours to displace that rule ; and 
England is supporting both. Allusion was made to a secret treaty, 
and what is Lord Palmerston’s reply ? He says that Mr, Dis- 
racli’s ** eloquence has not the slightest foundation in fact ”; and 
he then alludes to the treaty with Austria as if there were only 
one—that which has been already published, Next evening, the 
Marquis of Granby asked Lord Palmerston, whether any secret 
treaty had been entered into between France, Austria, and Eng- 


easiness, 


uncasiness at 


land ¥ ‘ If there were a seeret treaty,” Lord Palmerston replied, 
’ noble Lords would yp rhaps excuse me for not making it 
public.” And having made the House laugh on that point, and 


on the request of Mr. Hume for a return showing the application 
of the seeret service money, Lord Palmerston added more gravely, 
‘** T have no hesitation in saying that the only treaty coneluded is 
that which is laid on the table.” It is evident that there are at 
least two openings in this reply for a further question—Is there a 
treaty which not yet “ concluded ”? Is there yet a compact 
which is not technically a “ treaty”? We are justified in thus 
asking for evidence to substantiate Lord Palmerston’s contra- 
diction, since he himself refers us to the year 1848 and deplores 


is 


that Mr. Disracli’s assertions respecting the events of that 
year are ‘ devoid even of the semblance of truth.” Now, 
Mr. Disraeli described the British Government as_ having 


‘ stimulated Italian Liberalism.” He alluded to * scenes of 
popular tumult, which, excited by English influence, were de- 
serted by English power.” Every reader of the journals knows to 
what he alluded: we all remember Lord Minto’s addresses to 
public meetings in Italy; we remember the appearance of thi 
English fleet on the coast of Sicily; we remember the manner in 
which the Neapolitan fleet was permitted to pass, and the atro- 
cious cruelty exercised by Neapolitan armies against the Sicilians; 
whose defence we abandoned at that moment. But in contraven- 
tion of these allusions, Lord Palmerston describes the state of af- 
fairs in 1848. Lord Minto, he said, went to Italy for the avowed 
purpose of tendering advice to those Governments that might be 
willing to receive it with respect to improvements in their ad- 
ministration. At the request of the King of Naples, we endea- 
youred to mediate between him and the Sicilians: the King was 
willing to grant them institutions almost similar to those which 
But, excited and encouraged by the 
revolution in France, the Sicilians refused to have the King of 
Naples as their Sovereign; and we then said that good faith to 
that Sovereign, with whom we were in alliance, prevented us 
from carrying on that mediation any further. Earl Minto 
retired, and the parties were left to deal with each other as 
they pleased, This is Lord Palme rston’s account of affairs in 
1848: we have used no words but his own. We have an account 
of the same transactions of another authority, who also explains 
the course taken by the mediators with reference to the impulse of 
the French reyolution, 
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“It is not true that the Sicilians utterly rejected the terms offered 
them by the King. To the greater part they substantially assented, 
only adding some further conditions, which were at once rejected by the 
Nea litan Ministers, who then broke off the negotiation. And he should 
not do justice to the able and eminent men with whom he had treated at 
Palermo, were he not to add, that, throughout the whole of their inter- 
course, he was always met on their part with the utmost frankness, fairness, 
and plain-dealing. All hope of accommodation with the King of Naples 
being thus at an end, there was the danger that the impulse of the French 
revolution might lead to the adoption in Sicily of a republican form of go- 
vernment, offering a dangerous example to the rest of Italy ; and it became 
important that every encouragement should be given to the establishment 
of amonarchical form of government in that island. The Sicilians were, 
ee pe informed of our readiness to recognize any sovereign whom they 
— place on the throne ; and the Duke of Genoa was indicated for their 
choice.” 

Who has given this account, so diametrically opposed to that of 
Lord Palmerston ?—It is Lord Minto himself, M8 spoke thus in 
the House of Lords on the 20th of July 1849. 

This retrospective account of the course which our Govern- 
ment took in 1848-’9 has an important bearing upon the course 
taken by our Government in 1856, We then, as Lord Palmerston 
says, tendered our ‘‘ good offices” ; Lord Minto has explained to 
the Parliament and the public the sense in which he was acting ; 
Lord Palmerston, who was Foreign Secretary at the time, has no 
doubt correctly stated to us the sense in which he was acting. 
At the prescnt moment, Lord Palmerston tells us that our rela- 
tions with Sardinia are those of “perfect confidence, cordial 
friendship, and intimate alliance”; that Sardinia has ‘‘a mission 
to fulfil””—*‘ the high destiny of holding out to all other states of 
Italy a bright example of liberal institutions and constitutional 
government.” He hopes she will succeed in her ‘noble enter- 


prise’; he declares his opinion that ‘the time has come when | 


the occupation [of Rome] by foreign troops should be put an end 
to”; with much more of the same kind. All this language is 
calculated to make the English public suppose that Lord Palmer- 
ston and our Government concur with Sardinia in the course 





which King Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers have proposed ; | 


that we are about to assist in carrying out that course ; and that 


we have hopes, by the help of our support, of rendering it suc- | 


cessful ; our part in the labour consisting in the aforesaid “good 
offices,” advice, and mediation. 

Now what is it that the Sardinian Government has really pro- 

d for the codperation and support of the Western Powers ? 

e course is perfectly definite, and the share to be taken by the 
Western Powers is equally definite. The plan consists of several 
parts, which we have already described, but we repeat the state- 
ment, in order to render the question of this week perfectly dis- 
tinct. First, the scheme laid down by the Sardinian Government 
is to promote the unity of Italy, gradually, and on opportunity, by 
obtaining a customs union between the several states. Secondly, 
to commence the work of reconstructing the worst of the Italian 
Governments, by secularizing the government of a portion of the 
Roman States, leaving it still under the suzerainty of the Pope. 
Thirdly, to promote reforms in all the existing states, by joint 
action on the part of France, Great Britain, and Sardinia. This 
joint action must be explained. The Governments of France and 
Great Britain would select their representatives ‘in the different 
Italian states with great care ; these representatives acting in con- 
junction with each other, and with the representatives of Sardi- 
nia, and placing themselves also in communication with in- 
fluential men of the different states, would openly, and with 
the conjunction avowed, recommend and support practical re- 
forms. It is anticipated that the French and Austrian troops would 
be enabled to evacuate the Roman States. We will not enter into 
all the consequences to be expected from the course of action thus 
described. It is evidently calculated to exercise a great moral 
pressure ; perhaps its most important modus operandi would con- 
sist in furnishing a channel for communication—a kind of poli- 
tical conducting-power, which would place the different parts of 
Italy in political communication with each other, and would ena- 
ble the moderate class of Italians to act together through the in- 
termediation of accredited allies and supporters. This would be 
to give practical unity to the action of the upper and middle 
classes of Italy, and it would unquestionably call into action a 
political force which is at present entirely nullified. That is the 
course proposed by the Sardinian Government. 

Our own Prime Minister uses such language in his place in 
Parliament, and the journals which support the foreign policy of 
Government repeat such language, as would induce the English 
public to suppose that our Government intends to act in accord- 
ance with the request of the Sardinian Government,—a request, it 
will be observed, which is not “aggressive,” and which es not 
transgress international law. It is quite possible, and we are in- 
clined to believe, that our Government has not yet determined to 
refuse codperation in that line of conduct; and it is important to 
notice, that in reply to Lord Goderich, Lord Palmerston admitted 
that on Tuesday | 
of the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries written and delivered on the 
16th of April. 

There is reason to apprehend, however, that our Govern- 
ment as yet has no intention to coéperate in the course proposed 
by the Sardinian Government, but that it would only lend that 
appearance of coéperation which might satisfy public opinion at 
home and tide over the present juncture; and that then, as in 
1848, we should fall back upon the policy of Lord Palmerston, 
and again defeat the policy in which we had appeared to concur. 
We do not at present express any opinion upon the various 
courses it may be desirable for this country to take; but we have 


ast an answer had not yet been sent to the note | 


the strongest conviction that in such a matter, where the very ex- 
istence of states and the welfare of a noble race are at stake, it 
would be a burning disgrace to this country if those interests were 
sacrificed in a mystification. 





SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 

Tue Sunday question is adjourned, not settled, nor, with all de- 
ference to our great contemporary, ‘‘compromised.” For present 
pores, indeed, the Zimes is practically correct; the Eng- 
ish people being ready enough to compromise every question 
whatsoever. But with regard tothe Sunday, the compromise is a 
provisional arrangement, the public not having yet made up its 
mind what it intends ultimately to do. Meanwhile, those who 
have strong sectarian prejudices, or anti-sectarian bitternesses, have 
reciprocally provoked each other’s ire; and, unable to attain a di- 
rect victory, they are trying to circumvent each other. Debarred 
from an enjoyment which they believe to be harmless, the thou- 
sands who were attracted to the Parks by the bands were 
invited by some of themselves to parade the Park in defiance of 
the band-prohibiting spirit. The moderate opponents of the bands 
are trying to get up a diversion in favour of the Saturday half- 
holiday ; and here they fall in with the movement that has been 
so meritoriously kept up by Mr. John Lilwall for a still more 
early closing on Saturday than on the other working-days of the 
week, It isin the course of these small devices, we presume, 
that a hoax was played off upon the Daily News last Saturday, 
in the pretended official announcement that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge had opened Hyde Park to a “ private” band. Neither 
question, however, will be settled upon the strength of these stra- 
tagems. Each rests upon its own merits, and appears likely to 
receive a solution at the proper time. ; 

The Saturday half-holiday will perhaps demand little more ad- 
vocacy. Whether the Sunday is to be a day of rest, or a day ex- 
clusively devoted to spiritual exercises, it is desirable that our 
laborious class should have some margin at the end of the week 
to look after their household affairs, wind up their accounts, make 
their purchases, and free themselves from the drudgery of the 
week. The plan of paying workpeople on the Friday evening has 
been followed in many establishments, and always with a material 
advantage to the employers. The wives get hold of the money, 
which goes to the support of the family instead of the public- 
house ; the men are not drunk on the Saturday evening, not debi- 
litated on the Monday, not repentant on the Tuesday, nor de- 
—— in health and spirits all the rest of the week. They work 
etter and more cheerfully ; and it is found at most places, as 
well as Messrs. Truman’s brewery, that as much work is done in 
the five-and-a-half days as used to be done on the entire six days. 
Government has been asked to complete the example by setting 
free its employés on the half-holiday ; and it replies by special 
pleas. The junior clerks, it is said, do not =ell a wathe, 
which they already take by licence most days in the week ; and 
the workpeople in the dockyards are sometimes required for 
protracted exertions on emergency. But these facts are no 
answer to the application. Those who have something more than 
quarter-holidays all through the week do not need a further relax- 
ation on the Saturday. And as to the workpeople, there is reason 


, to suppose that a general rule of releasing them early would not 


operate as any impediment to the claim for their continuous ser- 
vice in eases of necessity, but that in case of emergency a sense 
of liberal treatment would bring out every man as a volunteer. 
Practical experience is gradually substantiating this opinion ; and 
at no very distant date a half-holiday on Saturday will probably 
be the general rule for the working classes. 

With respect to the Sunday, we may conclude that the English 
people, whether represented by the Government, by the Parlia- 
ment, by the numbers in the Parks, by public meetings here and 
there, or by any other means, have declined to settle the question. 
They have resolved to persevere in their present conflicting prac- 
tice. Already divided into various classes, the community is 
further divided by sect, and redivided by diversity of habits, tastes, 
and opinions. Each man seeks those who are like himself. 
Separated into endless subdivisions, each subdivision has claimed 
to act upon its own convictions, and has sought to force its own 
convictions upon others. At the St. Pancras Sunday Band 
meeting, there was an unanimous refusal to hear a speaker 
against the dominant opinion of the assembly ; those pre- 
sent did not want to discuss, they wanted to resolve. _ It 
the same with Sabbatarians; they meet to collect 
suffrages, not to determine the truth—that they have pre- 
determined. We may think this a very unreasonable and objec- 
tionable state of public feeling, but it 7s the public feeling ; it has 
become a settled habit of the public mind, the daily custom of the 
public personally; and the English people must be described as 
having incapacitated itself for entertaining a genuine public 
opinion on certain subjects. It entertains only sectional opinions, 


is 


| and is only governed by sectional manners and customs, which 


| vary with almost every class, every sect, if they do not with every 


parish. 

It follows that we have therefore amongst us a public which 
thinks a Judaical observance of the Sabbath tuthntihe necessary ; 
a second public, which thinks a rational observance of the Sabbath 
desirable for the human mind; a third public, which thinks it 
discreet to compromise with appearances; a fourth public, which 
is totally indifferent to the subject ; and many other publics, per- 
haps, less distinct in their peculiar form of opinion, Each public 
follows its own manners and customs, and cannot gather round 
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any one standard a majority sufficient to dictate to the rest. But 
jt can on occasion rally to itself influences to resist any innovation 
upon the present neutral or passive observance of the day. The 
Sabbatarians can as little force us into church as the Secularists 
can drive us out; and although the Archbishop of Canterbury 
can prevent the novel practice of bands in the Parks, he cannot 
prevent indulgence in domestic music, in holiday expeditions on 
the Sunday, or in many diversified employments of the day. 

We pass from the intellectual and moral state of the individual 
men composing various classes, to the state of the opinions them- 
selves ; and here we perceive the actual progress made within the 
present generation. We find that upon all questions of religion, 
morals, public health, or science, there has been a decided ad- 
vance, and a decided increase in the number of minds influenced. 
In religion, there is a more intelligent apprehension of essential 
truths, and a decline both in the power of individual sects and in 
the influence of dogmatic scepticism. In literature, there is 
a greater deference for religious principles and religious ob- 
servance, With a broader discussion as to the limits of re- 
ligious jurisdiction. In public morals, we have ascertained 
the necessity of many sanitary influences, which a quarter of a 
century ago were known only to the very few. While, then, the 
exertions and exhortations of religionists are regarded with less 
unfriendly feeling, questions of public discipline are referred to 
more practical tests, and the enjoyment which art, literature, 
and commune with nature can bring, are found to be not incom- 
patible with the reverence of religion. Meanwhile, men are left 
to conduct their own behaviour on the seventh day according to 
their own conscientious feeling, qualified by necessary deference 
for the feeling of their neighbours: and this is, after all, no more 
than the best arrangement that could be deliberately but pro- 
visionally made, pending a more gencral agreement as to the true 
and wise interpretation of the Fourth Commandment. 





MARRIAGE-LAW REFORM. 


Lorp CAMPBELL charges Lord Brougham with introducing a new 
element of doubt as to regular and irregular marriages in Scotland, 
because Lord Brougham has proposed to place a certain modified 
restriction upon the special use of the Scottish marriage-law by 
English runaway couples desiring marriage. It is rather curious 
that another experienced authority on the subject of Scottish law, 
Mr. Alexander M‘Neill, rather finds fault with Lord Brougham 
for not having attempted ‘‘ to amend the law of Scotland as to the 
constitution of the marriage by any cases which are known as 
irregular, that is, non in facie ecclesia.” Mr. M‘Neill proceeds to 
show the mass of doubt engendered by the Scotch law as to the 
actual position of persons that suppose themselves to be married. 
We have already noticed the number of projects which are before 
the public and the Parliament for the purpose of amending the 
law of matrimony,—the Lord Chancellor’s bill for amending the 
law machinery in divorce, and matrimonial causes; Sir Erskine 
Perry’s for amending the law relative to the property of married 
women; and, besides Lord Brougham’s bill, we have the project 
of the society for procuring such an amendment of wh as 
would legalize the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; the 
same society already suggesting to the English public how they 
may procure themselves to be married by proceeding to certain 
places on the Continent or to Scotland, for a recent case has 
thrown a doubt whether that marriage is not recognized in Scot- 
land. There is something about these several projects so conflict- 
ing, that the majority naturally tend to create prejudice against 
each one in turn; and we must admit that if all were enacted, 
they would tend to increase doubts which exist as to the opera- 
tion of the present law in the several parts of the United King- 
dom ; while by multiplying the diversities of the law throughout 
the British islands, they would increase the uncertainties with 
respect to the actual position of married couples and their pro- 
geny who might be brought under the conflicting operation of 
varying local laws. This class of uncertainties necessarily be- 
comes more numerous and more complicated from the facilities of 
transit which now exist in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and the habits of locomotion which cast doubt upon the residence 
or domicile of a continually increasing class of British subjects. 


| 





In England, the essential of marriage is the performance of the | 


ceremony before a person authorized according to the Registration 
Act; ministers under most of the recognized forms of worship 
having procured authority under the statute law. Practically, 
however, we recognize in England the validity of marriage per- 
formed according to the law of Scotland, which is of an entirely 
different character; and some doubt exists as to the validity or 
invalidity of marriage between a widower and his wife’s sister 
performed in certain Continental countries or in Seotland. The 


balance of opinion at present is against the validity ; but the legal | 


question is in some degree perplexed, while the social question is 


cast entirely into doubt by the moral support which a portion of | 


society gives to such marriages, by the supposed sanction of the 
Scotch law and of the Continental law, and by the expectation 
that the Legislature will one day mend the law with a retrospect- 
Ive clause redressing the prospectiv e injustice of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s act. To the uncertainty with regard to the position we 
must add the uncertainty with regard to property. Our common 
law, detined by the records of a period emerging ‘from the feudal 


time, regards the wife’s right ot property as entirely sunk in the | 


husband’s rights: while the law of equity has long rejected the | 


legal fiction of a married woman's hay ing no personality, and has 


recognized that she may possess certain property, that she may 
contract respecting it, and therefore that she may be sued on her 
own account. A woman may now hold separate property in 
equity, with many practical legal consequences; but she may not 
hold it at common law. In law she has no right in her own 
earnings, and no liability in her own debts, with a consequent 
confusion that is frequently illustrated in the courts of law. 

But the confusion in England is augmented by the confusion 
which exists in the actual law of Scotland which Mr. Alexander 
M‘Neill wishes Lord Brougham to revise. In Scotland the 
principle is ‘consensus, non concubitus, facit matrimonium ”— 
**et non sacramentum” it might be added; yet even here there is 
a confusion. Lord Campbell tells us that all marriages not per- 
formed by the Established Church are “illegal,” subjecting the 
persons so married to be summoned before the Kirk-Session, and 
to be rebuked for living as man and wife without being regularly 
married. Lord Aberdeen adds, that such parties are subject to 
penalties, although the marriage is valid in law. ‘The most 
“irregular” form of marriage binds fast, notwithstanding even 
instantaneous repentance : a love-letter, an acknowledgment be- 
fore servants, passing as married at an inn, a marriage for sport 
as part of a Christmas game; as in the Irish case also of Edge- 
worth, who married a young lady with the door-key, and found, 
to the chagrin of both parties, that the ceremony was binding. 
The ordinary cause of divorce may become in Scotland an invalid 
plea from its very excess ; asin a case stated by Mr. M‘Neill, which 
came before the Lord Ordinary Fullarton. An old man was se- 
duced into a marriage with a notorious woman, and subsequently 
endeavouring to procure a divorce, was met by the plea of actual 
notoriety! The difficulty was solved in the particular instance 
by the use of a large lump of money, which induced the wo- 
man to give up her rights, but left the law in a state of con- 
fusion. The marriage may be effected by correspondence, 
which may at once record the change of feeling and the binding 
pledge. A lady of much accomplishment and unspotted vir- 
tue, as Mr. M‘Neill records, is _ a wife by letters addressed to 
‘my dearest” and “my adorable” in 1813; the husband find- 
ing himself unable in 1821 to disunite himself from “ that bitch 
of a woman that torments me.” The practical consequences are 
serious. In the case of Dalrymple and Dalrymple, a youth of 
nineteen goes down to Scotland, falls desperately in love with a 
Scotch lady, promises marriage, never performs the ceremony, and 
subsequently marries the sister of an English Duchess: Sir Wil- 
liam Scott establishes the first marriage, and the progeny of the 
second marriage are illegitimate. In the case of Solly, which re- 
sembles Edgeworth’s case, the consequences were at once more ab- 
surd and more deplorable. A man is married to the daughter ef 
an eccentric old gentleman ; they go through the ceremony, appa- 
rently in private, and there is an end of. it; no cohabitation en- 
sues, no consummation was even intended. Subsequently the 
lady is formally and publicly married to a person with the know- 
ledge and apparent approbation of her first wooer: in that mar- 
riage she has a number of children; she succeeds to the property 
of her father ; and then the first husband steps in, claiming her 
wroperty and illegitimating the second marriage and her progeny, 
3ut the decision of the Court of Session was reversed by t 
House of Lords, with an increase to the confusion of the case. 

Now what is the effect of Lord Brougham’s restriction of the 
application of Scotch law to English persons ? It is already the 
law that a runaway couple can be married in Scotland : Lord 
Brougham would impose the barrier of a three-weeks residence ; 
introducing a new question into any future matrimonial inquiry. 
He would also grant divorce, after a twelvemonth’s residence, ac- 
cording to the law of Scotland ; enabling those persons who can 
afford it to choose their own residence, to select the law by which 
they will be married or divorced, but adding to the question of lo- 
cal law the question of domicile and its duration. The whole of 
this confusion is further increased by a number of uncertainties 
resulting from judicial decisions, from the review of those de- 
cisions, and from legal compromises. 

It becomes, then, a question anterior to any reform, What és 
the actual state of the marriage-law, and what are the practical 
effects of its operation throughout the islands forming the United 
Kingdom ? Possibly, if we had a complete survey of the law and 
its effects brought within such compass that the whole might be 
viewed, we might extract from the inquiry the essential prin- 
ciples which are more or less common to the whole of the British 
islands, and base upon those principles a more simple and com- 
prehensive law. It would appear, therefore, that anything like a 
safe amendment of the law, in which the parts should correspond 
with the whole, ought to be preceded by an inquiry into the matter 


| of fact. 


DISCHARGED OFFICERS. 
Tue peace will be an unwelcome event to many, almost irrespect- 
ively of any political question involved, while in some cases the 
political feeling will be heightened by the personal annoyance, 
Officers have to come back from the Crimea; and although, on 
reconsideration, it is found that their horses will be brought home 
at the public expense, many of them will have impedimenta per- 
haps as costly which will fall upon the private purse. Militia 
ofticers of all ranks find much of their labour frustrated, and their 
cash in hand reduced, without a hope of — nsation. Even 
‘““A Sub. of the Militia,” who will be allowed 25/. as ‘ three 
months’ pay” on discharge, shows the Morning Post, that 
his uniform alone has cost him 60/., and the total sum 
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of which he will be out of pocket will exceed 150/.; while 
his hopes of a commission in the Line—the object with which 
he entered the Militia—are gone to the winds. The ofli- 
cers in commission who have chargers, and Militia Subs who 
can invest 150/. in the hopes of a commission, are in some respects 
more fortunate than other classes,—such, for example, as the 
Surgeons and Assistant-Surgeons, who have done so much to 
mitigate the difficulties of the war, of the suddenly-constructed 
hospitals, and even of the recruitment. It has been said that 
some hundred and fifty surgeons would be thrown out of work by 
the return of the troops; and perhaps few cases so clearly illus- 
trate the hardships of a sudden peace as the case of the surgeons. 

They volunteered at a time of great pressure on the medical re- 
sources of the country. In some cases they hoped to better them- 
selves, but in some cases also they were actuated by a sympathy 
for the service. The advantages offered to this class have varied 
considerably. Some were secured at half-a-guinea a day ; others, 
very soon afterwards, at two guineas, with no apparent reason 
for the distinction except the fact that the higher sum was 
needed to attract volunteers; so that they may be said to 
be paid according to the higgling of the market. Some were 
sent to comparatively light work, others to comparatively heavy 
work. Some, for example, were sent to serve under other sur- 
geons on duty; others, as the Staff Assistant-Surgeons, were 

laced in charge of depéts. A surgeon in charge of a depot may 

e separated from any other of the profession by fifty or sixty 
miles; may have to visit 150 patients in a day, to do the dress- 
ing, and the operations, The same man may have to pass recruits, 
possibly as many as a hundred ina day. We say that he ‘‘ may 
have ” to do so, because we do not desire to give prominence to 
individual cases, and independently of individual cases the exact 
statistics are not procured in a hurry; but we are not speaking 
upon imaginary incidents. Instances of the kind exist, and they 
are not singular. Now, the Surgeons, whether employed as As- 
sistant or as Staff Surgeons, have in many instances been put to 
expense equally with the Militia officers. They have had to break 
up their homes, to travel, and to buy uniforms; and the pittance 
which has been allowed to some of them is proportionately 
reduced, It is remarkable that the distribution of duties with 
reference to their arduous character and their responsibility has 
not been in any ascertainable accordance with the different rates 
of pay: you may have a man at two guineas a day assisting 
another surgeon in the performance of set duties ; and a half- 
guinea man in the conduct of a depét, with all the hard labour 
and responsibility on his shoulders. 

A year’s yay will probably be the means of softening the hard- 
ship of dismissal to the greater number of men who are thrown 
out of work and have to find their way back into a profession 
already over-manned, while the vacancies which they have left 
have been filled up. An opportunity, indeed, was offered 
for a step which would have been useful to the public and 
advantageous to the most -meritorious individuals. The mili- 
tary branch of the medical profession, as we have had oc- 
casion to remark, has furnished few distinguished men, evi- 
dently because the small remuneration hitherto allowed, and 
the almost absence of promotion to high rank and pay, have kept 
the most enterprising and intelligent out of the military branch, 
The war, and the necessary reorganization of the medical depart- 
ment of the Army, offered an opportunity for recruiting the 
strength of the medical service with good and experienced men. 
But there was an apprehension that the Treasury would be saddled 
with men ee service, got in by favour; and routine adopted the 
easy expedient of refusing commissions to surgeons above the age 
of twenty-five. Some steps have been taken, slight as they are, 
for improving the profession in future years; but the present im- 
provement of the medical serviee in the Army has been neglected. 
Ve are quite aware that the responsible heads of the department 
have been so “ badgered”’ that they must seek to follow any course 
of conduct which would lead to peace. Nevertheless, they will not 
be entirely without blame if they suffer a class containing men 
picked for their intelligence and adventurous spirit to return to 
the ranks of the civil profession, without considering whether 
there are not duties to which those men might be ordered to the 
advantage equally of the profession and of the individuals. The 
great point would be, so to strengthen the outposts of the medi- 
eal service at home, in the Colonies, in the military stations, and 
in India, as to raise the standard for the whole profession in the 
Army, and to place examples towards which those twenty-tive- 
year-old young gentlemen could work ; in the mean time securing 
an improved administration for the whole service. 

The same principle applies to the nucleus to which the Army 
will be reduced if peace be maintained. The skeleton ought to 
contain picked oflicers in all departments, civil and scientific as 
well as combatant ; and the existing officers ought not to be boys, 
the students for the higher grades of future years. 


POLITICAL SERVICES OF LONDON CITY. 
Lonpon Crry has really done good service in its time ; an earnest 
correspondent is anxious to convince us of the fact. Well, every- 
body knows and is prepared to admit as much already. It would 
be stated as an historical fact by the proposer of a bill for abolish- 
ing that meritorious municipality. But our correspondent insists 
that general truth has little foree ; it is the particulars that carry 
conviction home to the English mind ; and unless you recapitulate 
what the City has done in times past, the public is not adequately 
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convinced of the value of that incorporation which the Goyern- 
ment is about so materially to reduce. 

There is some force in this, and much force in the real effect that 
the City has had in times past. Not to go back long before the 
Reform Bill wera, we shall find that, with all their faults, the Lj- 
very—the great Commons of the City—were, as in many other pub- 
lic questions, far ahead of Parliament or of all but a minority eyen 
in the Commons. So early as January 1817, we tind the Common 
Hall convened “ for considering the alarming state of the country, 
and petitioning Parliament for a reform and retrenchment in th 
public expenditure, and a reform in the representation of th: peo- 
ple in Parliament.” The reader will go back to the time when 
Henry Hunt was playing the part of an English O'Connell, and 
when, instead of following the advice of the City and bringing 
forward a bill for the reform of Parliament, Ministers were ye. 
sorting to extraordinary measures of repression. In February of 
the same year, the Common Hall was summoned to resist the 
measures proposed by the Government for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act and restricting the liberty of the subject; and again 
in May it petitioned against the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 

When Queen Caroline was put upon her trial to pay the penalty 
of sins which others shared, and to be sacrificed to the personal 
convenience of “ the first gentleman in Europe,” while she found 
counsel in Brougham and Denman, she found a champion in thy 
City. On the 27th of June 1820, the Common Hall assembled 
“‘ to consider of the propriety of presenting a dutiful address of 
affection and congratulation to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Caroline on her accession to the throne, and her safe arriyal iz 
this country’; and in the January of the next year the Livery 
were resisting by petition further proceedings against her Ma- 
jesty. 

In March 1822, the Livery met to consider the distressed con- 
dition of the country, and to adopt measures to promote a reform 
in Parliament, as the only means of obtaining redress. Again in 
March 1831, we tind the Livery meeting ** to assist Members in 
the reform of Parliament”; and in April expressing their disap- 
pointment and regret at the loss of the Reform Bill, giving thei 
support by addresses to the Minister and the King. In the same 
year, they reélected Sir John Key “for his services in Reform” ; 
and in 1832 they ‘‘implored the King to create more Peers to 
insure the passing of the Reform Bill.” We got the Reform 
Bill, and it would be ungrateful to deny that the continuous and 
opportune support offered by the City had materially assisted in 
carrying that measure. 

We are now enjoying a free trade commenced by the repeal of the 
Corn-laws; but amongst the first who denounced those exclusive 
laws was the City, which met in September 1826 to petition for 
their repeal. We are advocating improvements of the law ;_ wi 
have effected many improvements of the law of debt : but in De- 
cember 1827 the Livery were protesting ‘‘ against the excessive 
charges and the great privations to which persons under arrest 
from debt are subject.” At the time of the Calthorpe Street riot, 
the Livery pronounced censure on the conduct of the Police, and 
insisted on the necessity of having magistrates elected by the peo- 
ple. We have an annual petition in Parliament for completing 
the extension of a complete equality to persons of the Jewish race ; 
but it was the City which in 1835 elected a Jew for Sheriff. 
Everybody remembers the manner in which the Sheriffs vindicated 
their office in 1840, how they were placed under arrest by the 
House of Commons, and how they were strenuously supported by 
the Livery. 

These are only some out of the many acts of the City; the re- 
cords of its Courts would tell many others. It may be said that 
these services are no more than a prominent pushing of ‘ Radical” 
politics. Possibly, while we had a Radical party. But we might 
consult the history of the City both before and after ; and the 
point is this—the Livery has always been found among the 
earliest advocates of the principles afterwards adopted by the 
Legislature. In remoter times it was l’rotestant; in Beeckford’s 
day it was constitutional ; in our own day it is for material im- 
provements and a liberal but discreet foreign policy. Indeed, 
it may be said that there has searcely been an important 
movement cither to favour an extension of publie rights, or to 
resist an inroad upon ancient. rights and upon _ popular 
interests, but the City has come forward as a champion. 
Foreign Ministers, the Law Amendment Society, our own 
Ministers when their conduct has been in question, have 
found in the Mansionhouse that neutral ground, and that open 
occasion for making opportune demonstrations and enabling the 
public to understand some present questions, which they did not 
tind in the ordinary political arena. It is undeniable that this 
ground would be removed if the capital of the commercial world 
were reduced to the condition of an ordinary Town-Council ; and 
really the records of the City do enforce a very prevalent feeling, 
that we ought to think well before we consent to a project for 
positively abolishing the municipal constitution as it exists LOW 
and has existed from ancient times. 




















INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS—CLOSE OF TIE SESSION. 
| FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

On Tuesday evening, at the Civil Engineers’ Institute, a paper was 
read by Mr. Robert Stephenson, going into considerable detail on th 
subject of the discrepancies of views between the Post-oftice and the 
Railways as to the rate of charge for the transit of the Post-oftice bags 
and the general treatment by the authorities; making out a very cleat 
case that but for the establishment of railways the penny-post system im 
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land-transit could not have become a system 
charge of extortion made by the Post-office, by 
mony and want of liberality, expecting extra 
corresponding payment. ‘The railway is in fact 
hicle of transit, but a supplementary post-office, giving at the rate 
something like a cube yard for every cube foot of the old mail-coac 
The charge of monopoly was unfounded; for if the Post-oftice disliked 
the railway terms, they had the old mails to resort to, and use in any way 
they liked best. The pages ol the Spectator have often deprecated the 
penny-¥ ise pound-foolish economy of the Government, in getting inferior 
the lowest possible prices; and Mr. Stephenson insisted 
Post-oftice is than the 
general public; for if the guards and clerks wer passengers, 
and the letters taken in the luggage-van, the total cost would | 
derably greater The Post-oftice in their arrangements not made a 
corresponding progress with arts and manufactures ; 
little doubt that if railways did not exist, and letters were carried by the 
old svstem, the electric telegraph would usurp the greater part of th 
correspondence. If, for the sake of cheapn ss, the Post-oftice chose to 
use ordinary trains, they ought to be content with the 
of those trains, using every train if necessary in frequent despatches ; 
but for special purposes and extreme speed they should use « l 
trains and pay for them accordingly. Mr. Stephenson's paper was occa- 
jonally very humorous in its details of Post-office parsimony ; and ther 
was an allusion to the solitary instance of Post-oftice lib rality to Georg: 
Stephenson, the father of the railway system, in placing at his disposal 
the appomtment o ll postman, to do some cight to twelve miles 
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per diem with the bags, at the magnificent salary of twelve shillings a 
week. 

The fault seems to be, as in other Government establishments, inherent 
in the system, which ignores humanity in its calculations, and trusts to 


ind, without competent judges as to what 
the category of supply. The Post-oftic 


wl is called supply and der 


quality of thing comes under 
j } 


should be viewed not as a mere contrivance for squeezing revenue out of 
the public, but as a branch of the publie service to be executed in the 


best manner, like any other branch. In the question of postal letters, 


they may be divided into two classes,—those requiring the maximum of 
specd ind the maximum of safety; and those which do not requir 
speed, and are not likely to be the subject of robbery. The former are a 
itting load for express-trains, the latter could be conveyed by ordinary 
tri It certainly seems that this division—one understood by thi 





far to diminish the number of robberies, by diminishing 
the number of hands employed on letters of value; possibly enabling 
the public to drop their letters directly into the bag employed for their 
( to each larg ial town, so that the opener of the b 
rs might be the only two persons handling 


would go 


onveyanc © proving 
and the distributor of the lett 
then 

It seemed to us a very fitting thing that the 
ginator should undertake the defence of railways against an injustice. 
They were not constructed originally for the service of the Post-oftice, 
but for the general f the public and the profit of the share- 
holders. whole answered the former purpose—not so 


son of our railway ori- 


service 
They have on th 


well as might be, but better than might have been expected from theit 
anomalous mode of management by boards: the latter purpose they hav 


mswered very indifferently in an uncertain 3 per cent dividend. 

A subsequt nt paper, by Mr. D. K Clark, held out a hop of better 
things, in a saving of fuel, and machinery by improved arrangements, 
involving a very large saving on working expenses, leading as the author 
contended, to a general 5 per cent dividend. There can be no doubt that 
the increased speeds and incre ised loads need COrTt ponding ch inges of 
mechanism, and that as yet we are far from having exhausted the eapa- 
bilities of the locomotive and rail, or the facilities for improved traction 
of the train. 

The evening wound up with an ex Babbage 


lanation by Mr of his 








i 
system of notation of machines, and of di wings, exemplified by reference 
the caleulating-machine invented by Messrs, Sheutz of Sweden. M1 
sabbage is well known for his exertions in the construction of the great 
calculating-machine ; and there was something extremely beautiful and 


fa fellow 
com- 


touching in the generosity wherewith he recognized the merit 
labourer in the same cours Inventors and men of science are 
monly so like the common run of artists, actors, and musicians, in their 
petty jealousies, that we greet nobility of mind in one of their number 
with all the more pleasure We believe there are few amongst them of 
more elevated mind than Mr. Babbage; and the small amount of 
mon poepularit g¢ to his pursuits as compared w ith the sensuous 
arts, uable and more remarkable his generous tribute to 
path. 


ch quality, so conspicuous in Mr. Stephenson, 


com- 





renders more ¥ 
4 stranger pursuing the same 
And it has been this 
t has in addition to his mechgnical faculties mainly helped to make him 
a leader of men. An in 
him a body of attached pupils, very distinct from the class who follow 
politic il leaders, and are, not uncommonly, the loudest exulters in the 
fall of a chief of un nature. The m 
pr s of a higher s than the physical engineering of matter. 
And so closes a session, during which the arts of peace hav 
burst forth again with more rapid progress in th 
gions to be rescued from barbarous sway, by 
bands that ar | tl 
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herent graciousness of nature has reared around 


moral engineering of men is a 
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tink after link of 

mnivcrsal humanity, 


Viulization wick 


the iron destined to hold together 





{rttrrs to the Editor. 
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land, 20th 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND MAC 


Allonby, Cumb Vay 1856 


In tracing the character of Ge orge Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, 
M wulay, in the 4th volume of his History, p. 29, observes—** Thus, wi 
frequently see Inquisitive and restless spirits take refuge from their own 
Scepticism in the bosom of a chureh which pretends to infullibility, and, 


aa 
7 , questioning the existen f a Deity, bring themselves to worship a 
water 
Boswell—*“ And, Sir, what do you think of 
Johnson—* Sir, there is no idolatry in the 
believe God to be there, and they adore him,” 
Pur H,. Howarp 


Dr. Johnson meets this eas« 

“idol itry of the mass ’ 
mass. They [the Catholies 
I remain your obe« 
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rent servant, 
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“THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER,” 
The Library, Cheltenham, 21st May 1856. 
** Memoirs of the late Mr. Thomas Moore ”’ 


Sirn—In your review of the 


in your last week’s paper, you say—** The following is one of the best un- 
intentional se//s on record’; and then you quote the anecdote. I now 
merely write to correct the locus in quo, and to give the aneedot as told by 


me when I had the honour of dining with the poet, at the hospitable board 
of his excellent and much-respected friend Janx Corry, I ] 

The then Bishop of Worcester, (Dr. Can,) invited an antiquarian friend 
from London to pay him a visit during the summer rhis gentleman, 
without apprizing the Bishop of the time of his visit, arrived in Worcester, 
and at once proceeded to the palace at Hartlebury ; where he found, to his 
intment, that tl Bishop was at the se ind not expected 

time. On his return to Wercester, he put up at the Hop- 


great disap i-side, 


home for s 


















Pole inn; where there was lebrated sporting waiter i privileged 
man with the sporting gentlemen of the county Having t this man of 
the Dishop’s absence from home, he asked (> ld he remain in Worcester a 
few days) as to what was worth secing w Waiter ment the lions, 

the thedral, the china and glove manufactories, &ec. & \t the expira- 
tion of tw days, he inquired how far f the « was the field of 
the celeln attle of Worcester.’ The waiter replied, ** A very short 
distance mtiquarian would pay a man halt-a-e1 n to guide him to 
the plac The waiter said de was disengaged that morning, and would 
have great pleasure inaccompanying him, Arrived at Pitel ft, (the race- 
course,) immediately opposite the Grand Stand, the waiter said, ‘* This is 
the exact spot.”” The antiquarian was delight he then stood on the 
celebrated ** tield of Worcester”? !! He viewed the city walls, the cathe- 
dral, the bridge, the Severn, &c. &c. After a few minute nt in deep 
contemplation, he exclaimed, ‘ It was a bloody fight! **T believe you!” 
said the ‘ves, indeed it was; and nothing but Spring’s wind could 
have | iim through it.” The antiquarian was so perfectly disgusted, 
that he immediately walked back alone to the hotel, packed up, and was off 
for | ! TI Bish p used often with creat e to tell this anece- 
lote to In lend 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Groner Anruvurn WILLIAMS, 
4 WORD FOR LORD JONUN, 
( ( (, 20¢h May. 

Sm—tThe opponents of Lord John Russell's Edu i measure seem to 
be in a state of jocose exultation at its downfall Yet that measure was 
designed to mitigate a great and widespread evil, namely, the moral and in- 
tellectual degradation of the mass of the community. It was designed, I re- 
peat, to mitigate a notorious evil ; and unless we have some better rem ly 
to propose in licu of it, there seems small ground for t ph that this one 
has been contemptuously rejected It israthe lanct thing to seea 
suffering fellow creature in the hands of doct ho cannot ree how best 
to treat him It is still more sad when on tt tant not content 
with passively thwarting the efforts of his bn n, exhil his satisfaction 
by capering round the sufferer’s sick bed in a pertect tasy of playful en- 
joyment Chese remarks are suggested by the defence of Duncedom which 
appeared in last week’s Spectator, Hilarity in the presence of suffering and 
danger is rather ghastly If nothing can be done to relieve the patient, let 
us at least abstain from perpetrating humorous grimace ver his weak and 
suffering frame. Let us rather sit still with folded hands, and ‘ wish for 
the day 

Truly admitting that Lord John’s measur ro l large modification, it 
was vet a remedial measure; it contained lutary in lients: it would 
have given an ¢nergetic stimulus to education throughout t country ; it 
might have been rendered a blessing to thous of th rnorant and desti- 
tute poor But it was kicked out of the House of Commons, because the 
House thoucht it a 4 because the louse | not the cause of education 
really at heart ; because the House as a whole | i very dim notion of the 
wants and grievan of the million; because it would rather shirk a ques- 
tion of this kind ether, than grapple with it im a spirit of resolute 
earnestness \ large number of the so-called Representatives of the People 
do not take the faintest interest in the edu the people ; whilst of 
those who do take an interest, many are too much under the yoke of political 
partisanship to be of anv real service to the cause 

The ignorance and smouldering disaflection of the lower strata of society— 


the chasm that yawns drearily between rich and poor—are evils which 
need other remedies in addition to But education is 
und the wav in which politicians usually deal with it convicts 
low levity They shut their eyes to 
their fears like 


certainly education 


one remedy ; 


them of unworthy torpor, or a sh 
them, or k and whistle aw 


sugh 





. yours very obediently, \nruvur TH, Exton, 


Glranings. 
Lord Derby may be con- 


take 


Walitiral 
SUN OF 
or the most in 


ENGLAND 
enous of orat 


AND ** THY 


tunate 


Lorn DERRY 


sidered the when we 


most for 


into account the very rare and apparently unique character of the topie that 
hows him most to advantage. His present speciality, indeed, 1s one that he 
has taken up from others, for it was not at once that! iscovered his line, 
Every now and then, as our readers are paint Ihy \ the British sun sets 
for evel \ft i last, positively the very last performance of this kind, on 
the eve of a departure, not to the provinces, or to the States, o1 to Rio 
Janciro ut te the region of history, to the world of the de ad and 
Plut k ims, the British sun, we are bound t ivy, ought not, in 

Ii-resy] t. to show itself again But at Lord D \ baka it turns out 

iin in all its beams, and im the identical 1 of pink tatl in which it 
wesented itself to Falstaff’s vinous Imaginat At least once in five years 


is able to reproduces this striking phenomenon, under the most 
rhe sun of Eng- 


different circumstances, and of course with varied eflect 
land set recently in the murky horizon of Free-tradk It set the next time 
‘ t, in a tleet of foreign ships, dex laden, from all parts 
it would seem, had 


Derby showed 


with a nautical eff } 
of the On Thursday night the old ** propert 
been found in a heap of illumination-transparenci 


world 
und J 


it off on a topic which it takes a little stiff thinking to associate with the 
ibsolute ruin of the British empire. It is impossible to expr the thing in 
shorter or simpler terms, and therefore we must t on that we have 


nd taken up 
iving admitted 
t not, gentle 
says it, and 
and Cowley 


finally and irrecoverably renounced our place among 1 
one somewhere between Naples and Modena, entirely thi 
the fatal maxim that ‘free ships make free good tar 
reader, or fair reader, as the case may be; it is Lord Derby wi 
go to him for the interpretation Lords Clarendor 
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you must 


ave relinquished this palladium, and left ou rk in the hands of the Phi- 
listines. Her Majesty’s Ministers have acquiesced in the guilty surrender, 
The House of Commons has consented in silence, and now U House of 
Lords has ca t the soft infection.— Zimes 


rived at 


ht lead- 


Tory Lraprersnin In bygone times, th 
the vernment of this country, because t 
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ers in their own ranks and among those born and bred to their habits, tra- 
ditions, and modes of thought. When they grafted Mr. Disraeli upon their 
party, and submitted to his leadership in a moment of helpless indignation, 
they divorced themselves from party traditions, from their English habits, 
and subjected themselves to a political impotency which had seldom cha- 
racterized them before. Mr. Disraeli gave them what he had got to give— 
striking rhetoric and bitter personalities ; but he did not give, because he 
could not give, a policy to the Tory party. How could it be otherwise ? 
We believe the Tory party looks upon the government of this country as a 
great business, not a drama got up for the amusement or the profit of the 
actors. Mr. Disraeli dramatizes every situation. He does not regard it as 
a business ; he looks upon it as a drama, in which Mr. Disraeli is cast for 
such and such a part. Pscking upon all things histrionically, he now and 
then of course makes “ a point” ; fora moment there is a glare and blaze of 
opposition ; Parliament resounds with speeches ; lobbies are crowded with 
dividing Members ; somebody wins a victory, perhaps the histrio, perhaps 
not; and then the whole fades away in an extremely long report of the 

roceedings of Parliament in the morning journals. We have seen such 
come but not a steady concentrated fire of opposition steadily aiming at 
certain results. And how could it be otherwise, when the leadership of the 
party is in the hands of one who does not share the national sympathics and 
antipathies, the objects and principles of the party of which, ina moment of 
irritation, he was permitted to assume the lead? The Tories have them- 
selves and themselves alone to thank forthe result. The Whigs are often 
twitted with not having made the most of their clever men. The Whigs 
are accused of keeping the high places of authority in their own hands. 
We won't stop to argue the question. There is one thing, however, they 
never were reduced to do; they never were reduced, in default of capacity 
among themselves, to take up with and follow at the tail of an adventurer 
with whom they had no sympathies, an indifferent to politics in general, 


and a histrio in his mode of treating the political necessities of these islands | 


in particular.—Globe. 

PILGRs AT THE Hoty Sepvutcure.—This year there were about 5000; 
more than of late, but still a small number. It appears that the better is 
their position in regard to the Turks, the fiercer is their mood towards each 
other. They have brought with them their feuds from Asia Minor and the 
Greek islands and joined them to those of the Greek and Latin Christians in 
Jerusalem, and have given a loose to their passions before the altar of the 
holiest church in Christendom. It was not only under the intoxication of 
the suspense of waiting for the miraculous fire, and scrambling over one 
another’s heads to get near the source of the flame: there were stones and 
weapons deposited in readiness behind the pillars; and more were stored in 
the Greek convent at hand, and given out through a window whilst the fray 
was proceeding. Both parties were thus prepared, it seems; and they suc- 

ed in seriously injuring each other, though the Pasha and the Com- 
mandant had four hundred soldiers on the spot to keep order. Many Turks 
and about fifty Christians were seriously hurt by the fighting in the church ; 
and the fight was kept up in the streets afterwards. .... The Pasha 
did what he could to prevent the rival sectaries from mecting, taking 
care that no Armenian or Greek entered the church during the ser- 
vices of the antagonist sect. The Christian Governments of Europe must 
do something more before next year. If they had Mohammedans brawling 
in a mosque in London, or Moscow, or Paris, flying at one another’s throats, 
and mauling the soldiers sent to keep order, the Christian Powers would 
call upon the Sultan to take measures for abating the nuisanee. It would 
be no answer that the brawlers belonged to rival sects; and the Sultan must 
not be put off with such an excuse by his Christian allies. He has seen 
enough of the stealing of relices—the stone of the Angel on the one hand, 
and of the silver star at Bethlehem on the other; and of the mutual ob- 
struction in building churches and rival destruction of venerable tombs, 
and efforts at ejection from convent and chapel. He has seen enough of the 
fighting in Eester week. . . . . The Sultan is loyally doing his duty by his 
Christian subjects and his allies, Ifthe Czar entertains his father’s view 
of the Easter pilgrimage, will he not try another limitation—that of the 
holy fire having answered, as far as it goes? Will not the French Em- 
peror, whom the Pope calls the Eldest Son of the Church, apply to Rome to 
restrain the disorders on the Latin side of the Christian feud? Austria 
might help by her intercession to the same effect. Protestant England can 
hardly exercise any direct action: but it is doing something to point out to 
the heads of the Greek and Latin Churches that the Christian religion has 
small chance of extension in the East while its professors disgrace it in its 
own holy a and are safe from each other only under Mussulman pro- 
tection. Ifthe grave Turk ever laughs in the face of his guest, it must be 
when he is told that Christianity is the religion of peace and love.—Daily 
News. 

SABBATH OnsERVANCE.—It is pretty certain that unless we keep Sunday 
holy, we shall soon cease, in any real sense, to keep it at all. Weare one of 
the busiest nations on earth; the demands on our time and strength have 
grown _ by year more severe; business or ambition become more and 
more absorbing. Well nigh all our other holidays are gone from practical 
life, with much hurt both to soul and body. Great temptations are often 
even now held out by hardly-pushed employers to induce their men to work 
through the Sunday. So great, so evidently mischievous is the wear and 
tear of life, that the law has had to step in between avarice and its victim ; 
to violate even the all-powerful maxims of free trade, and to interfere, by 
control of hours and various restrictions, in the ‘ labour-market.’’ The 
spirit of money-getting chafes and strains at the checks imposed by law and 
public opinion. It is not hard to see what must follow if those restraints 
are discredited and disregarded in high places. If the working classes will 
not be content with the Sunday rest, which is theirs because the day is held to 
be holy, they will soon lose it asa holiday also, They will ere long be just as 
much expected to work on Sundays as on week-days, and just as much forced. 
Every nerve is strained in the race of competition ; every week is searce 
long enough to = the week’s work in. Sunday has hitherto been held by 
all but universal consent amongst us as a dies non ; but this consent is based 
on a religious obligation. Remove that obligation, and Sunday will soon 
be added to our already too heavy days of labour. The day will be given wholly 
either to God or Mammon. It is to be remembered, too, that our reverence 
for Sunday is the last token surviving amongst our masses of respect for a 
positive and ceremonial precept of God and his Church. Ought not those 
who wish to revive the Church system in its fulness, to preserve with care 
this yet living fragment of it? The English idea of the Christian year con- 
sists, it may be said, of fifty-two Sundays, and next to nothing else. True; 
but ought we not rather to try to restore the neglected holy days, than to 
secularize those which are still observed? The English idea of Sunday is 
perhaps more straitlaced and Puritanical than has prevailed in Christendom 
in other times and places; but if we impair it, let us beware lest we impair 
also those sentiments on which the observance of all holy seasons rests, and 


break the framework which might have helped us to construct a more per- | 


fect system.—Guardian. 


[For Books and Fine Ants, see the accompanying 
Supplement, } 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING MAy 17, 
[From the Official Return.) 
Ten Weeks Week 
"55. of 1856. 





















ZyMOtic Diseases ......cccecscceccececececeseseecccensscesesesess 241 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 42 
Tubercular Diseases.........0cccecccccecesesccecsecceeceees 213 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 106 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ... 39 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration 178 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 4 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ........cccecccecececnceseseeeeee 13 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &c......... 9 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, && 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, & 2 
Malformations ........606.0eeeeeeeeee 4 
Premature Birth. 23 
AtTPOPNY cecccccccccccccccccsecccrceesessscsssssecesesseess 32 
GO nv ccncvesccscvccccecccccceccscccvescssescevevesecsecvesescoers 43 
Sudden eacenes i 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperanve .........6.eeeeeeee 43 
Total (including unspecified causes) ....... 0.6.6.6 6-eeeee 1094 
BIRTHS, 


On the 11th January, at Wellington, New Zealand, the Wife of Colonel MeCleyey. 
ty, Deputy Quartermaster-General, of a daughter, 

On the 17th May, at Brixworth Hall, Northamptonshire, Mrs. Richard Lee 
Bevan, of a son. 

On the 17th, in Eaton Place, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Lowry Cole, CR. 
Seventeenth Regiment, of a daughter. ‘ 

On the 17th, at Holne Park, the Wife of Henry B. T. Wrey, Esq., of a daughter, 

On the i8th, at Glynn, Cornwall, Lady Vivian, of a son. 

On the 19th, in Chesham Place, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Cavendish, of a daughter, 

On the 19th, at Cottesmore Rectory, Rutland, the Hon, Mrs. Andrew Stuart, of 


| a daughter, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 28th March, at Corfu, in the Palace Chapel, Sir George Ferguson Bowen, 
K.C.M.G., Secretary to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, to the 
Countess Diamantina, daughter of his Highness Count Candiano de Roma, 
G.C.M.G., President of the lonian Senate. 

On the 15th May, at Higham, Suffolk, Captain Thomas George Forbes, R.X., 
son of Lieutenant-General Forbes, R.A., of Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Lieutenant Alexander Clotworthy Dawson, R.N., and youngest 
daughter of the late R. Gresley, Esq., of Oxford Square, London. 

On the 15th, at Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Henry Wood, M.A., younger son 
of Thomas Wood, Esq., of Highfields, Leicester, to Isabella Matilda, second 
daughter of the late John Payne Elwes, Esq., of Stoke College, Suffolk. 

On the 17th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, Mr. Justice Willes, to Helen, 
daughter of the late Thomas Jennings, Esq., of Cork. 

DEATHS, 

On the 10th February, on his passage from Calcutta to England, Major-General 
Sir William Henry Sleeman, K.C.B. ; in his 68th year. 

On the 10th March, in Wimpole Street, Madame Bourdois, relict of M. Antoine 
Bourdois, eldest daughter of the late Charles Rousseau Burney, of Bath, and niece 
of Madame D’Arblay ; in her 84th year. 

On the 8th May, Major-General James Campbell, late of the Fifty-first Regiment 
Light Infantry ; in his 75th year. 

On the lith, at Bayswater, the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, A.M.; in his 94th year. 

On the 15th, at Sidmouth, Devon, Katherina, relict of the late Sir John Coape 
Sherbrooke, G.C.B., of Calverton, Nottinghamshire. 

On the 16th, the Rev. Robert Gream, Rector of Rotherficld, 8ussex; in his 79th 
year. 

On the 17th, at Leamington, Sir Frederick Gustavus Fowke, Bart., of Lowesby 
Hall, Leicestershire ; in his 74th year. 

On the 17th, at Walhampton, Lymington, Hants, the Rev. Sir George Burrard, 


Bart., brother of the late Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart., G.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, Rector of Burton Coggles, Lincoln- 
shire, and Vicar of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire ; in his 88th year, 

On the 17th, Lord Adolph F 1 ; in his 54th year. 

On the 18th, in Eaton Square, Ann, wife of Edward Devitt, Esq., M.P. 

On the 18th, at Ilfracombe, Devon, Sir James Meek, Kt., C.B., late Comptroller 
of the Victualling of H.M. Navy, and Magistrate of the County. 

On the 19th, at Stokes Croft, Bristol, Jane, relict of the late Mr, Warren, iron- 
merchant, of Bridge Street, Bristol ; in her 90th year. 

On the 19th, in Cambridge Villas, Cheltenham, Mary Georgina, wife of Colonel 
Stirling Freeman Glover, and daughter of General the Right Hon. Lord Charles 
Henry Somerset. 

On the 20th, at Stoke Newington, Mrs. Adeliza Tackle ; in her 91st year. 

On the morning of the 2lst, in Lombard Street, suddenly, Mr. John Biddulph, 
clerk to Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., having a few months since com- 
pleted a faithful service of fifty years; in his 69th year. 














Che Many. 

Apwiratty, May 23.—The following promotions, dated the 19th instant, have this 
day taken place, consequent on the death, on the 18th instant, of Rear-Admiral of 
the White the Right Honourable Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, G.C.H.—Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue W. Sandon to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. C. H. Wil- 
liams to be Rear-Admiral on the Reserved List; Capt. H. F. Greville, C.B. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue; Capts. A. A. Vincent, K.H. and 8. Radford, K.IT. on the 
Retired List, to be additional Retired Rear-Admirals, without any increase of pay, 


rade. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 20. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—C. J. and W. Wubbick, Durham, veterinary-surgeons— 
Moreton and Taunton, Birmingham, japanners—Van Praagh and Albert, Hounds- 
ditch, factors—Hargreaves and Co, Shanghai, China, merchants—Hanson an 
Backhouse, Sheffield, coach-builders—Dawson and Co. Leeds, dressers of woollen- 
cloth— Messrs. Crawter, Southampton Buildings and Bedford Row, auctioneers ; as 
far as regards H. Crawter senior—The Pentre Gwyddel Quarry Company, the 
Graighwyd Quarry Company, and the Widnes Limestone Company; as far as re- 
gards T. Brassey—-Langford and Preston, Eagle Yard, Red Lion Street, Holborn, 
cab-proprietors—Dyson and Co. Huddersfield, furniture-brokers—Marsden and 
Son, Bury, Lancashire, joiners—Graham and Evans, Newport, Monmouthshire, and 
Carditf—Wilkinson and Dauglish, Broad Street Buildings, merchants—Bland and 
Laycock, Bradford, Yorkshire, plasterers; as far as regards W. and J. Laycock— 
Sanderson and Lawrie, Edinburgh, grocers; as far as regards G. Sanderson. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux Davies, Shrewsbury, printer. 

Bankrupts.—Hesry Srvart and Ricwarp Kenxnerr, Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, tailors, to surrender June 3, July 1: solicitor, Richards, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Cuaries Exswet, Saffron Walden, builder, June 3, July 1: solicitor, Markby, 
Whitehall Place ; Collin, Saffron Walden ; orticial assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

AnGeEL Emmanve. Grivpicr, St. Mary Axe, merchant, June 3, July 1: solicitors, 
Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Rovert SamMvet Lunpie, Long Acre, wood-engraver, May 31, June 25: solicitors, 
White and Cole, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

BensamMin Hawrtuorne, Lisle Street, and St. Paul's Place, Wandsworth Road, 
shoe-mercer, May 28, July 2: solicitors, Laurence and Co. Bread Street; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Joux Howarp BLacKkweELt, Smethwick, and Grorcr Bexner, Womburn, Stat- 
fordshire, iron-masters, June 2, 23: solicitors, Bourne and Co. Dudley; James, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Joun Davies, Shrewsbury, printer, June 5, 26: solicitors, Wace, Shrewsbury; 
Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Rosert Jouxsonx, York, furniture-broker, June 3, 24: solicitors, Bond and Bar- 
wick, Leeds ; Walker, York ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Groree Bryys, Birstal, cloth-manufacturer, June 5, July 4: solicitor, Jackson, 
Cleckheaton ; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds, 
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Ouaries Brapsuaw, Manchester, victualler, June 2, 25: solicitors, Cobbett and 
Wheeler, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Dividends.—June 12, Hall, Bush Lane, and Winchester Buildings, merchant— 
June 23, Strahan and Co. Strand, bankers, and Norfolk Street, navy-agents—June 
11, Burgess and Hubbard, Miles Lane, Cannon Street, and Leeds, wool-staplers— 
June 10, Broad, Penzance, linen-draper— June 11, Bennett, East Winch, Lynn, 
and spirit merchant—June 11, Blomfield, Farringdon Street, warehouseman 
June 10, Boult, Isleworth, cheesemonger—June 11, Raynes, Nottingham, laceman 
June 11, Fuller, Ely, stone-mason—June 10, Grist, Salisbury, clothier—June 11, 
Overbury, Frederick's Place, woollen-warehouseman—June 11, Thomas, Upton- 
upon-Severn, and Ledbury, draper—June 12, Pinniger, Lydney, Gloucestershire, 
draper—June 19, Moor » Bradford, Wiltshire, dyer June 19, Davis, Merthyr Tydfil, 
shopkeeper —June ll, Samuel, Liverpool, watch-manufacturer—June 12, Watson 
and Mackenzie, Liverpool, ship-brokers. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.— June 11, Gaiger, Winchester, draper—June 11, Irons, Reading, timber- 
dealer—June 10, Pope, Stoney Cross, Minstead, vietualler—June 10, MacLean, 
High Holborn, tailor —June 12, Sewell and Pattinson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
chemists—June 12, Powell, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, grocer. 

Declarations of Dit idends. jromley, 
of 1 1-léd. Thursday next and three subsequent Thursdays ; 
Street—Davis, Newington Causeway, glass-merchant ; first div. of 1s. 
day next and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street 1, Upper 
Belgrave Place, and Nun Head Lane, Peckham Rye, coal-merchant ; second div, of 
914. Thursday next and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Osler, Earl Street, Finsbury first div. of 5d. any Wednesday ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Varty and Owen, Strand, publishers; first div. of 
12s. 6d. Thurs next and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street —Goode, Great Yarmouth, baker ; first div. of 34d. Thursday next and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—E. and 8. Benson, Manstield 
Street, Portland Place, hotel-keepers ; first div. of 3s. Thursday next and three sub- 
sequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Parsons, Birmingham, brass- 
founder ; first div. of 2s. 2d. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Chomar, Glasgow, merchant, May 
gow, commission-agent, May 30—Easton, Denny, Stirlingshire, inn-keeper, May 31 
~ The Canal Basin Foundry Company, Glasgow, engineers, May 27—Fenwick, 


Dundee, underwriter, June 2. 
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Gray’s Inn Square, scrivener; third div. 
Graham, Coleman 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 23. 

"artnerships Dissolved.—Aarons and Jones, Gravesend, cigar-manufacturers— 
Best and Waugh, Rochdale, painters—J. and J. Craven, Keighley, worsted-spin- 
ners—Lees and Co. Congleton, silk-riband-manufacturers ; as far as regards R. 
Warrender and P. Astles—Livsey and Brierley, Rochdale, brass-founders—J. M. 
and W. Webster, Piccadilly, booksellers Nicklin and Sneath, Birmingham, wire- 
weavers—Knowles and Co. Eccleston, St. Helen’s, glass-bottle-manufacturers—In- 
gram and Co. Leeds, cloth-finishers—Wain and Stanley, Ashley, Staffordshire, 
drapers—J. and J. Reeve, Newent, Gloucestershire, millers—Unett and Co. Bir- 
mingham, attorneys ; as far as regards J. W. Unett—Wilton and Cridland, Bright- 
on, surgeons—Gillies and Horne, Mark Lane, corn-factors—H. and R. Nutt, Hull, 
oil-press-hair-manufacturers Beck and Hart, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers— 
Pearson and Hodgson, Stephenson Terrace, Caledonian Road, salesmen—Holmes 
and Shires, Leeds, coal-dealers—Barlow and Co. Manchester, merchants ; as far as 
regards A. Robinson—W illiamson and Mears, Garrett, Surrey, brick-makers—Haz- 
giedine and Kainbow, Nottingham, grocers—Barling and Co. Linsted, Kent, 
farmers. 

Bankrupts.—Evwarp Morean, Hastings, provision-merehant, to surrender June 
2, July 4: solicitors, Holme and Co. New Inn, Strand; Miles and Gregory, Leices- 
ter; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Joux Squme Tween, Ware Westmill Herts, miller, June 5, July 1: solicitors, 
Mason and Sturt, Gresham Strect ; Longmore and Co, Hertford; official assignee, 
Stansfeld. 

Joux Horxrxson, Nottingham, grocer, June 3, 24: solicitors, Wells, Nottingham; 

ames, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 
onck Wiis, Northwich, clock-maker, June 13, 27: solicitor, Cheshire, North- 
wich ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—June 13, Goodhind, Ludgate Hill, linen-draper—June 13, Putnam, 
Strand, glass-dealer—June H4, Quick, Bristol, jeweller—June 13, Bond, Ludgate 
Hill, shawlman—June 13, Mitchell, Great Bourton, Oxfordshire, railway-con- 
tractor—June 13, Cooper, Ryde, grocer—June 16, Alexander and Bardgett, Old 
Broad Street, merchants—June 13, Hunt, Heaton Norris, paper-manufacturer 
June 19, Saunders, Cardiff, wine-merchant—June.26, Dunn and Co, Neath, brewers 
—June 18, Carlton, Darlington, coach-manufacturer—June 17, Dove, Darlington, 
leather-seller—June 17, Tregenza, Stockton-on-Teés, shoe-dealer—June 18, Best, 
South Shields, spirit-merchant—June 16, Barff, Harrowgate, hotel-keeper—June 
19, Brockett, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, money-scrivener. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 13, Artlett, South Street, Chelsea, baker—June 13, Cooper, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, grocer—June 13, Ford, Great Marlborough Street, tailor—June 24, 
Vaters, Trowbridge, currier—June 24, Cruse, Glastonbury, auctioneer—June 13, 
J.C. and W. Herring, West Boldon, Durham, merchants—June 16, Foden, Liver- 
pool, grocer—June 17, Schofield, Romily, Cheshire, coal-dealer. 

Declarations of Diridends.—Meears, Croydon, chemist ; first div. of 7d. any Tues- 
day; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Fossey and Steel, Norway Wharf, Milwall, timber- 
merchants; first div. of 4s. 6d. and first div. on the separate estate of J. 
Steel, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—J. C. and T. Lucas, Aldersgate 
Street, druggists ; second div. of 2s. 6d. and first div. of 9s. on new proofs, on the 
separate estate of J. C. Lucas, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Buck, 
Shrubland Cottages, Dalston ; third div. of Is. 74d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers—Thwaites, Hastings, grocer; first div. of 3s. 10d. any Tuesday ; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Hubbard, Crutched Friars and Saffron Walden, hop- 
merchant ; first div. of Jd. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Atkinson, 
Wood Street, linen-warehouseman; first div. of 3s. 6d. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Wooster, Long Lane, cabinet-manufacturer; first div. of 
ls. 10d, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Campbell, Regent Street, 
Guilin: fifth div. of 4s. 6d. on the separate estate, any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Williams and Holland, Duncan Street, Whitechapel, grocers ; 
first div. of 10s. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Maltby, Upper Side, 
Waterloo Bridge, lead-merchant; sixth div. of 2 3-l6éd. any Monday; Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Adamson and Bell, Sunderland, curriers ; second div. of 1s, 2d, (in 
addition to ls. 4d. previously declared,) and second div. of 2s. (in addition to 
9s. 6d. previously declared,) on the separate estate of T. Adamson, any Satur- 
day; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hall, Durham, grocer; first div. 1s. 8d. any 
Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sewell and Pattinson, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, chemists; first div. of 4s. any Saturday; Baker, Neweastle-upon-T yne— 
N. and T, Andrews, Gateshead, ironmongers; first div. of 2s. and first div. of 
10s. on the separate estate of T. Andrews, any Saturday ; 





























an Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
lyne—Havelock and Robson, Monkwearmouth, ship-builders ; second and final div. 
of 84d. (in addition to 2s. previously declared,) any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Snowdon, Neweastle -upon-Tyne, draper ; second div. of 15s. 6d. (in 
addition to 4s. 6d. previously declared, any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
T'yne—Allen and Holmes, Derby, silk-throwsters ; first div. of &s. 6d. Monday next 
and two following Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham. 

Seotch Sequestrations.—King, Port Glasgow, merchant, June 3—M‘Leod, Wick, 
merchant, June 4—Wright, Glasgow, painter, May 31—Scobie, Glasgow, account- 
int, May 30—Coubrough, Glasgow, « alico-printer, May 30. . 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd .| Monday | Tue sday.| Wednes.; Thurs. | Fridays 
3 per Cent Consols 99 
eheiticeinn : 93 a4 a o4 ee 

Ditto for Account .... 9 4 a | oat oa | oat 
3 per Cents Reduced . | 924 | 934 ‘ | 9% 
New 3 per Cents . 9? | 938 | 

Long Annuities aos j j— | | } 
Annuities 1885 ... . — } 17% | | 

Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ou» | | 215 } | | 
india Stock, 103 per Cent {j— 230 } 
’xchequer Bills, 2id. per d s ‘ 
¥xchequer Bonds lei - . os} | sel call | | | on 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent... I 4dis. | — . 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 














Austrian 83 French ijp.ct.) — 
Kelgian 95} Mexican $ | 24% 
Ditto -— Peruvian 14 — | 7s 
Krazilian | Portuguese . -— — 
Buenos Ayres ° 6 — Russian ° ‘=- 1054 
Chilian ‘ . 6— | Sardinian '-— 95 
Danish 5- |) — Spanish '_— 46) 
Ditto 3— 834 Ditto New Deferred 3 — | 25) 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..2) — 65 Ditto Passive ;_ —— 
Ditto i- 95 Tvrkish ¢=— | be | 
French .. 3 — —_— Venezuela ij— | 295 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rattways— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter . Australasian oes oT 
Caledonian Kritish North American 67 
Chester and Holyhead ! City . 65 
Eastern Countics ‘ Colonial | — 


Commercial of London | 

Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 

London 

London and County .... 

LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia} 

London Joint Stock ae | 
| 
| 


Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Glasgow and South-Western 
Great Northern 

Great South. and West. Ireland 
Great Western 

Hull and Selby . 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle 

London, Brighton ,& South Coast 
London and Blackwall 

London and North-Western | 
London and South-Western | 


London and Westminster 
National Bank . . 
National Provincial .. 
New South Wales 

| Oriental .... ; 
Provincial of Ireland..... | 












































Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln.| Royal British ........66cceees 
Midland ..... ceeee | South Australia. 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | | Union of Austr 
North British , | 35 Union of Londc eee 
North-Eastern—Berwick |} 81 Docks— 
North-Eastern— York : | 57 East and West India ........... 123 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 273 London ealetiaialimeatil | w0lg 
Scottish Central ...... , } St. Katherine .......... need 83) 
Scottish Midland _- | Victoria ...... . _—_ 
South-Eastern and Dover 7 | MisceLtanro 
Eastern of France ° 40exd Australian Agricultural BY) 
East India Guaranteed 238 Kritish American Land A) 
Great Indian Peninsular 22 } Canada 136 
Great Western of Canada | 264 Crystal Palace . 23 
Paris and Lyons ............ 508 | Electric Telegraph 95} 
Mines— | | General Screw Steam eee 133 
Australian ........ gecescececes _— | General Steam ee — 
Brazilian Imperial cee | 3 | Peel River Land and Mineral 3 
Ditto St. John del Key | 24) | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 66 
Cobre Copper seue | 64} | Royal Mail Steam oe 73 
Khymney Iron....... j— | South Australian ... ° 37 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 17th day of May 1856 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued...., Covevecevoees £23,673,615 , Government Debt . £11,015,100 
| Other Securities 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 9,198,615 
Silver Bullion = 
£23,673,615 23 673,615 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital .-» £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
Rest ° ° ° d 6,963 ding Dead Weight Annuity 
Public Deposits* Other Securities 
Other Deposits! ° Notes one 
Seven Days and other Bills... Gold and Silver Coin . 
£33,930,153 £33,930,153 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION Peroz. | METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 | [opPrY. rit. Cakes £126 0 0 .. ® 0 © 
Mexican Dollars .....--.+++. +» © © © | Lead, British Pig ... 27 0 0 0080 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 Ih }. Stee 1, Swedish Keg ooo. 0v200 
- btn ek 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 23 
’ ’ ‘ 5 s . ‘. 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine 7ito 0 Fine.... to 80 ) Indian Corn. 36to 40 
Fine - O— 0 Foreign, R. 66—75 | Peas, Hog | Oats, Feed.. 20—21 
54 — 63 White F. 66— 58 Maple . Vine .... 22-23 
«+. 65— O| Rye ........ 50—52 White .... Poland “— 2 
Old O— 0} Barley...... 35—37 Blue 47—49 Fine 2 
o— 0 Malting .. 41—43 | Beans, Ticks 36—38 | Potato 29— 30 
. 62—64 | Malt, Ord... 72—74 Harrow... 42—44 Fine 30 — 33 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperia]) of England and Wales | For the Week ending May 17 
Wheat .... 685. Id. | Rye ...... lod Wheat ..... 68%. 9d. | Rye sees Ale. dd, 
Harley .... 39 10 Heans...... 41 6 Marley ..... 40 0 Beans 4 7 
Oats ...... 23 5 Peas....00. 38 7 | Oats ...c0e. 23.«6 Peas ....++ 9 ol 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made ........- per sack 62s. to 68s. Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. per doz 
Seconds oe ceeeeeeee -. 5 — 61 Carlow, 01. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cewt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 53. — 54 Racon, Irish .»-per owt. 70s. — 73 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 48 — 49 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .. sates 80 — 86 
American .......per barrel 33 — 39 Derhy, pale . . 66 — 7% 
Canadian ...... ee cooee 3S == 39 Hams, York ....... -. 00 — 90 
Bread, 7)d. to 10d. the 41b. loaf Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate anp LrapEenmaty.* CATTLE MAKKET.* | Heap or CATTLE aT THE 
sd. s. d sd s. d s. d s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef 2 8to3 Bto4 2 .... 3 Otod Atod BY] Monday Friday. 
Mutton 4 0—46~—5 © .... 410—5 6—6 © | Beasts.. 3,647 ..... 1,221 
Veal 40—48—5 2 410—5 O—S5 6 Sheep ..18,990 ..... 9,480 
Pork 40—~—486—5 4 «1. 4 O—4 C—4 10 Calves 108 ..... 243 
Lamb. 5 O—5 8—6 4 .. 5’ 8—6 O—6 6 Pigs .. 250 ..... 255 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS Woul 
Kent Pockets i : 60s. to 105s Down Tegs per Ib. 16d. to 17]4, 
Choice ditto........ ecccece 65 — 126 Wethers eeee 15 — 163 
Sussex ditto. ......++++ --- 546 — 95 Leicester Fleeces “a — 16 
Farnham ditto cccee o-— v0 Combing . 12 — 16 


HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 


CUMBERLANI Sire riews W urrecwarrc 


Hay, Good ......+. 120s. to 126%. ...... lids. to LiSs..... 110s. to 1lb« 
*~ Inferior ooee OO — 116 eee | 7 — & 
New eee 909 — 100 o=— @ o= *@ 
Clover.. ceecce 120 — 130 125 — 130 115 — 124 


Wheat Straw. 30 — BH .... . “406 — 2 26 — 2 


GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
fd.to 5s. Od, 





Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s 
Congou, fine .......0005. 1 6 — 2 3 Brandy 93 —10 3 
Pc koe, flowery 9 —4 0 Cotton, N. Orleans. per Ib 0 4j— 0 8 
In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 37 0 — 37 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. 0d Guano, Peruvian. per ton,220 0 — 0 0 
od Ordinary ° 52s. Od. to 54s. Od Tallow, ?. Y. ¢ perewt. 45 9 — 46 0 
a, Trinidad (in bond) 48s. Od. to 53s. 0d fown -~-%& 6€— 0 0 
Rice, Carolina - Os. Od. to Os. Od Rape Oil, Pal 45 0-— 0 @ 
2hs. Ghd. Brown cseee 44 0 — HH GCG 


Sugar, Muscovado 


West India Molasses . 20s. Od. to 22s, Od Linseed Oi) ade 3 6— 00 
POTATOES Cocoa nut Oil .37 0 —39 O 

Kent and Essex Regents...ton 55s. to 65s Palm Oil... . 60 —38 0 
. Shaws ° 0o-— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .190 6 —200 0 

York Regents eee Coals, Hetton . . 8 oO 0 O 
Beotch 4, sevesevevevvevees 65 — 70 Tees wos 0 80 
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] ER MAJESY’S THEATRE, 


MADEMOISELLE PLCCOLOMINI. 






GRAND TRA NIGHT, Wepwsespay, May 28, a combi- 
nation of attractions, including the new Opera LA TRA- 
VIATA. Violettu, Mademoiselle Precotomint, 


On Tuvrspay, May 29, there will be no Performance. 

On PRIDAY, May 30, A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, with 
a variety of Entertainments in Opera and Ballet. 

Applications for boxes and stalls to be made at the Box 
office of the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


| OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
—EXTRA NIGHT, next Wepnespay. Mademoise lle 
CERITO. On Wepnespay next, May 28, a nd xt 
Night will take place ; on which occasion will be performed, 
Verdi's favourite Opera, 
RIGOLETTO. 

Principal characters by Madame Bosio, Madlle. Didiée, 
Signor Ronconi, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, and 
Signor Mario. Conductor—Mr. Costa 

After which, the poor rtissement entitled 
EVA 











Principal characters by Monsieur Desplaces and 
Mademoiselle Cerito 
Commence at 8.—There will be no performance on Thursday 


. yar > 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wiican. 
Monday, and during the Weck, (except Thursday, when 
a ss Performance will be given,) THE TRAGEDY 
QUEEN. Mrs acegirdle, (her original character,) Mrs. 
After which, the New and Original Romantic 
called RETRIBUTION. Principal 
Wigan, Emery, G. Vining, G. Mur 
ray, Leslie, Franks ; Miss Marston, and Miss Herbert, (her 
second appearance To conclude with STAY AT HOME 
Comme hee at half-past 7 


HILHARMONIC SOCLETY.—The Sub- 
scribers and the Public are respectfully informed that 
the FOURTH CONCERT w.k .ake MONDAY NEXT, 
May 26, at the Hanover Squ ure 
fonia in D minor, Spohr; Concerto Pianoforte in G, M. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Beethoven; Overture, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mendelssohn ; Sinfonia in C (Jupiter), Mozart; 
Concerto Violoncello, Signor Piatti, Haydn; Overture, Fi 
delio, Beethoven Voeal Performers, dame Clara No 
vello and Madame Viardot. Conductor, Professor Srexn pace 
Besnerr. Principal Violins, Signor Sivori and Mr. Cooper 
To commence at 8, doors open at half-past 7. Single Tickets, 
15s. to be had of Messrs Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, 
Re Regent Stre Street. 
MApAME ~ JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT 
LIND. FAREWELL CONCERTS, Exeter Hall.—Mr 
Mircuect respectfully announces THE LAST CONCERTS 
which will be given by MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT in this 
Country. 
Wepnespay Evenino, June 11, 1856, GRAND MISCEL 
LANEOUS CONCERT, with full Band and Chorus 
Wepsespay Eventno, Juxe 25, 1856, Haydn's Oratorio, 
THE CREATION ; and 
Monpay Evenine, June 30, 1856, grand MISCELLA 
NEOUS CONCERT, with full Band and Chorus, on which 
occasion Madame Go.pscumipr will make her last and fare- 
well appearance in this country 
Reserved and Numbered Seats, 1/. ls.; Unreserved Seats 
(body of the room), 10s. 6d. ; Area (under West gallery), 7s 
No more Tickets will be issued than can be conveniently 
accommods i Applications for Tickets received by Mr. 
Mircue yt, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


PY COMMAND.—MR. GORDON CUM- 
MING’S ENTERTALN MENT, as represented on the 
morning of Tuurspay, the Sth of May 1856, by command, 
before his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred, will be REPEATED 
every evening, (except Saturday,) at 8. Morning repre 
sentation every Saturday at 3 o'clock. Mr. Gordon 
Cumming personally describes the beautifully-painted D1O 
RAMA, which places before the beholder the Lion-hunter’s 
——e e papers rs with the stupendous, curious, and beau 
tiful « which roam the mighty tudes of the FAR 
INTERIOR “OF SOUTH APRICA 
Wutsox. Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; § 
may be taken without ¢ xtra charge from 11 to 4 daily,) 3s. 
Children half-price to the Reserved Seats.—232, Piccadilly. 
A Special MORNING PERFORMANCE on Tuvarspay, 
29th May, at 3 o'clock 


Ru AND BAZAAR.—Under the imme- 
Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
, his Royal Highness the Prince Albert, his Royal 
i; ghne ss the Duke of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glou 
cester, and numerous Ladies of the highest distinction. A 
GRAND BAZAAR will be held, by the kind permission of 
the ROYAL TOXOPHILITE SOCIETY, in their beautiful 
Grounds in the Regent's Park, entrance by York Gate, on 
Turspay, the 3d of Junz,and Two Fotvowine Days, on be- 
half of the HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION and DIS- 
EASES OF THE CHEST, Brompton. 

Tn announcing another Bazaar, the Committee beg leave 
to express their deep feeling of gratitude to the public for 
the generous patronage extended to the Bazaars held in 
former years. The profits realized by them augmented so 
considerably the fund by which the Hospital was built, that 
but for these efforts the New Wing, which is now fully oc 
cupied, could have scarcely been commenced 

The pressure of the times, however, with the heavy in 
crease of responsibility occasioned by the accommodation 
given to one hundred and thirty additional patients, and the 
opening of the Sanatorium at Bournemouth, are considera 
tions so important that the Committee appeal to the friends 
and patrons of this valuable Institution with unusual 

earnestness to support them by their presence at the Bazaar, 
and to prepare for the effort such articles of work as they 
may consider suitable, including Paintings, Drawings, &c 

Donations also of Music, Minerals, Botanical Specimens, 
Manufactured Goods, Models of Mechanism, Architectural 
and Fancy Designs, specimens of Coins, Birds, Insects, Books 
and other Publications, Authors’ Autographs, Autograph 
Letters from Celebrated Men and Women, Original Poetry, 
Tales, Flowers, &c. or pecuniary aid, forwarded to the Hos 
pital, will be gratefully received and acknowledged 

Admission on the two first days by payment of 2s. 6d. each 
at the gates, or Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's 
Library, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams’s Library, St. James's 
Street ; of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. Ollivier, 19, Olid Bond Street ; andat the Hospital. Chil 
dren under Twelve Years of Age, ls. 6d. each. On the third 
day, ls. each. A Military Band will be in attendance The 
Bazaar will be ope red at 2 o'clock 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec 
OSBORN P. CROSS, Sec 











Stirling. 
Drama of Modern Life, 
Characters by Messrs 
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_Bre Brompton, 2 24th May 1856 
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INFLUE NZA, COUGHS, 

) COLDS, &€. by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
From Mr. James Drury, Stone Bow, Lincoln. “Iam au 
thorized by several ladies and gentlemen—whose names I 
can give—to state that Dr. Locock’s Wafers have proved of 
the highest efficacy to them for colds, coughs, hoarseness, 
wheezing, influenza, sore throat; and in almost every sale I 
hear of benefit obtained by their use They have a pleasant 
taste. Price Is. 1}d., 2s. $d., and tls. per box. Sold by all 
Druggists 











ion L ibrary, mes's Sq uare 


MHE FIFTE ENTH ANN NUAL GENERAL 


MEETING of the SUBSCRIBERS to the LONDON 
LIBRARY will be held in the Reading-room, on Sarvurvay, 
May 31, at 3 o’clock p.m.; when, in addition to the usual 
business, the following motion will be brought forward by 
Mr. Sydney Gedge, viz.— 

‘That this Library shall remain open until 10 o'clock p.m. 
on three days in each wee k, subject tosuch regulations and 
restrictions with d tothe rooms open, removal of 
books from the Library, and attendance of the officers and 
servants, as the Committee shall from time to time think 





WILLIAM BODHAM DON Sec. and Librarian. 
*,* The Subse ‘riptions for the ¢ present year are now due. 





YOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 

RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 

DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
nesvay, the 7th day of May 1856, the cases of 44 Peti- 
tiquers were considered, of which 27 were approved, 10 re 
jee , 5 inadmissible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 2d of Argus debtors, of 
who ad wives and 63 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was J48/. 14s. 4d. and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Miss Anne Harland, per Messrs. Hoare... A. £2 2 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow - 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who inclined to 
support the charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. 

JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary 
LIFE 


A&G US LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
4 PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


Chairman—Thomas rncomb, Esq. Alderman 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Es« 
Richard E. Arden, Esq John Humphery, Esq. Ald 
Edward Bates, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physictan—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 
curity 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assure » Fund of 400,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/ ear 
Whole Term 













































Premiums to assure 100/ 
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MU TUAL BRA H. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
profits 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notic 

Claims paid in one month afte r proofs have been approved 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendant’ paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
pe art of Europe or British North America without extra 
che 





























The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director 
ISHED 


|) EDICAL, IN NV AL iD, ‘AND GENERAL 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
HEAD OFFICE—London: 25, Pall Mall, 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Calcutta: 1, Chowringhee Road 


Madras : “oon k's Buildings 
ctors 
Benjamin Philips, "Esq F.R.S. Chairman 
E. Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S | T. Stevenson, Esq. P.S.A 


H. Doveton, H.E.1L.C.8. | R. B, Todd, M.D. F.R s 





Lt.-Col 
Gun Hay, Esq Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L 
G. G. MacPherson, Esq | J. Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A. 
H.E.1.C.8. 


Superintendent of Indian Branches 
W. F. Fergusson, Esq. (late Secretary to the New Oriental 
Life Office 
Secretaries of Indian Branches. 
Tait, Esq. Calcutta 
J. T. Maclagan, Esq. Madras. 

Ry the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the num- 
ber of Policies then in force was 3434, insuring 1,337 ,500/. 
and yielding an Income of 55,2071 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th Novem 
ber 1855, it was shown that on the 30th June last 








The Number of Policies in force was .......... 5,356 
The Amount Insured was 556 5s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was 18s. lid. 





Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 and 1853,) adding 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1842 on a healthy 
life is now increased to 12607 

Protits divided every five years 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual re 
sults of European life in that colony extending over the 
whole period of the East India Company's experience, and 
will be found generally lower than those of any other com 
pany, and especially favourable for military men 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding 
civil appointments, for the term of such appointments 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured re 
turning to Europe permanently to reside; or one year after 
arrival, if residence not permanent 

Policies may be made payable cither in London or in 
India, at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 
Rupee 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian 
Branch have permission to proceed to and reside in any part 
of Asia 

There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical 
Fees, nor any expense whatever beyond the premium, in 
obtaining policies. 

The analgamation of the extensive business and connex 
ion of the New Ornrentat Lire Assurance Company with 
this Seciety has contirmed the leading position taken by this 
Oftice ; and the amount of new business done proves that the 
reasonable rates charged are fully appreciated 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other informe 
ation, may be obtained on application to any of the So- 
ciety’s Agents, or of 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25 





















, Pall Mall 
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[May 24, 1856. 


——_- 
HE G EN VERAL ILLUMINATION. 
PRECAUTION AGAINST WINDOW-BREAKING 

The TIMES PLATE-GLASS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
has completed arrangements for including the Insurance of 
the Glass in all ORDINARY HOUSE-WINDOWS against 
breakage of every kind at the lowest possible rate of pre- 
mium 

Houscholders in any town of England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, desiring to have their Windows Insured before th¢ 
public Illuminations, on the 29th instant, must send in their 
applications before the 28th instant, at latest. 

The Directors, with a view to the additional security of 
householders, who may be insured in this Office, and hs ny ing 
a due regard for the interests of the Shareholders th 
Company, propose to pay, and hereby offer a REW ARD OP 
FIVE POUNDS in each case, upon the conviction of any 
person detected in the act of breaking the windows of any 
householders insured in this Office, upon the occasion of the 
forthcoming national rejoicings.—Chief Offices, No. 32, Lug- 
gate Hill, London. 


[POR SALE BY AUCTION, at the War 
Department, Tower, on Turspay, the 27th May 1896, 
at 11 o'clock, a.m. precisely, the following Stores, viz.— 
Great-coats, Clothing, Boots, Waterproof Capes and Cove ‘Te, 
Bedding, Woollen Rags, Plasterer’s Hair, Old Steel ang 
Iron, and Miscellancous Articles 
May be viewed from 10 till 4 o’clock four days previous to 
the sale. 
Catalogues may be had at the War Department, Tower, 
W. O. MARSHALL, for Director-General of Contracts, 
War De partme nt, Pall Mall, 2ist May 1856. 





ees. ee 
IGHTERAGE.—Notice is hereby given, 

4 that Tenders will be received for the Lighteraze of 
Stores to and from the Tower and the undermentioned 
places, viz.: Gravesend, Purticet, Woolwich, Deptford, the 
East India Decks, and Blackwall; the West India Docks, 





and City Canal; the Pool, and St. Katherine's and London 
Docks 
The tenders are to be received on or before the 27th inst 


addressed to “ The Director-General of Contracts, War De- 
partment, Pall Mall, London,” marked on the outside “ Ten 
der for Lighterage 
Parties tendering are requested to use no form but that 
which can be had on applic ation to the »ve Department, 
For Director-Gen al of Contracts, 
War Department, Pall Mall, 22d May 1856. 









PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NEW 
4 PATTERN and PENETRATING TOOTH. BRUSHES, 
Penctrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come loose M., B., and Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps—sold in 
Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 1300 and 
131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West from HMolles 


Street, London 
MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE— 


E 

L This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards The patent can also be affixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment « 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITU! 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed: 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road 


1 ar 
VO. 2: 3, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- 

VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentces of the pneumatic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were prove d by the most. powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5 

EX- 


. 
XHE FIRST TOOTH- POWDE RE} 
TANT, both as to cleanliness in using and effectually 
realizing beautiful Teeth, is ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE. During several years past, KOW 
LAND'S ODONTO, as a purifier, embellisher, and preserver of 
the Teeth and Gums, has been patronized (almost exclusive- 
ly) by Royalty and the Nobility, and is now universally ap- 
preciated as possessing renovating qualities unequalled by 
any Dentifrice of the age It will eradicate tartar and 
concretion, remove spots of incipient decay, ader the gums 
firm and red, fix loose teeth firmly in their sockets; and is 
distinguished for its aromatic influence in giving sweetness 
to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box 
Cavtion.—The words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO” are 
on the label, and “ A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden,” on the Government Stamp, affixed on each box 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


(om ANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
/ NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, ‘for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
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us¢ Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is 80 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom 
bay to send to you fer a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, & Yours, & 
To Mr. Commans Wa. Ever 
Prepared only by Covmans, Chemist, Bath, in pots 2s 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wh sale 


Agents, Barelay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Du 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh 


J[OLLOWAY’s PILLS most wenderfel 


in their effects for Curing Asthma Extract ofa letter 


from Mr. John Bailie, merchant, Ballynahinch To Pro 
fessor Holloway. Sir—I have much pleasure in forwarding 
to you the particulars of an extraordin ary cure of asthma by 
your pills. Mr. James Farey, Drunvaghliss, Kilmore, was 
afflicted with asthma for 47 uty years, and had tried every 
variety of medicine in the hope of obtaining relief: in this 
he was disappointed ; but 4. the use of Holloway's Pills alone 


he has obtained a perfect cure Sold by all Medicine 





throughout the world; at Professor I way's Esta 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York 
by A. Srawra, Constantinople A. Gvipicy, Smyrna ad 





E. Mvu-r, Malta 
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WIOL ETS.—BRIEDE NB AC HWS WoOoD 
\ OLET SCENT presents a bunch 


if Violets fresh from 
the fields, is very lasting, and does rot stain the handker 
ne. Price 38. 6d. 157, New Bond Street, facing Red 


ENAMEL FOR THE 


for stopping Decayed 


[| OWARD'S | 














rEETH, vs OnE SH 
Teeth, however large the cavity laced in the tooth ina 
te without any pressu pain, and immediately 
DENS INTO A WHITI ENAMEL it will remain in 
wth many years, rendering tion unnecessary, and 
r the further progress lecuy Sold by all Medi 
in «in the Kingdom. Price Ove SwiLuixe 
AIR-DES TRC ry ER.—1, Little Queen 
Street, High wn.—ALEXANDBR ROSS’S DI 
PILATORY, for removing ¢ ffectually superfluous hair from 
the face, neck, arms, and hands, without the slightest injury 


t to irritate the flesh 

« entirely destroyed 
or applied at 
Forwarded for 


to the skin A. R. will warrant it ne 
in the smallest degree, and the hair te 
n bottles at 3s bd., 
Hair-Dyeing Establishment, as above 
Sd. extra 


5s. Gd mad ioe, Gd. ; 


sold 
the 


stamps; carriage free, 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
Q DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest dest ns alway n view at 44, Oxford Street 

. large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 

s, Dessert Services, an description of Table Glass 

rv moderate prices. A lar ind choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Expert and 
furnishing orders execut J es h.—44, Oxford Street ; 


Established 


SELTZER 


Broad Street, 1 ningham 1807. 


MALVERN 


Manufactory, 


YCHWEPPE’S 
s i 








WATER.—Having ised t Holy Well Spring, at 
Malvern, renowned for i y, J. S. and Co. can now pro 
duce a Seltzer Water wit h all the chemical and medicinal 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so cele 
rated. They continue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and 
Potass Waters, and Lemonade Londen, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby. Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing 


(SOW DES 


INDIA-RUBBER 


PATENT 


OARD.—A cheap and ef 


and GARROD’S 
KNIFI 





fectual substitute for buff-leather, being far superior, at 
ne-halfthe price: by th “ which a clean and sharp 
knife may be obtained in the shortest time, without usclessly 
ing it out, and with a great saving of labour. The 
eapest and best article ever produced Price 3s. Gd. to 10s 
d wholesale only by Ci N anc ,nnop, Falcon Square, 
m; and ret by all respect Oil and Colourmen 
Ironmongers, & N.B. To prevent disappointment, see the 


names of Crowden and Garrod are the Board 


FOR GENTLEMEN 

sgapa son 

\ ESSRS, NI ‘OL L employ the BEST 

4 TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 


ONE GUINEA 


NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 


NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALP-GUINEA 
VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 
ig, and Servants’ Liveries 
, 116, 118, 120, Regent Str und 22, Cornhill 








)° MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 


& FIRE-RESISTING SAVES, (non-conducting and 


91 











vapourizing,) with afl the improvements, under their Quadru 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-"54 and Is including their Gun 
pewder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
‘ ire The Strongest, b id Cheapest Safeguards 
ant 
“MILNER S PHCENIX (2 SAFE WORKS, LIVER 
roo! moplete and extensive inthe world, Show 
ms, 6a , Lord Street, verpool. London Deépot, 47 
wate Street, City Cire urs free by post 
Sold also by HOBBS, ASHLEY ud Co. 97, ¢ heapside 


DINNEFORD 
JURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 


has been for man years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
vedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 


and it pre 
di 


Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during 


gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing npentons Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and cfficacic Irepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists ind General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts New Bond Street 





. ow ry ; " = 
|: RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 

The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, o lies more or less every 
44¥, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, De pression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotehes, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Har 


curring in far 

















SAN Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
Is. 1 and 2s ad. per bx x 
qe KES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- 
PION, Indigestion Dyspepsia), Platulency, Phiegm, all 
tervous, bilious, and liver complaints, hysteria, neuralgia, 
ysentery, diarrhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, head 
whes, debility desponde ney, cram spasms, nausea, and 
Kness at the s ey sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bron 


: s, consumptio s complaints, by Dt 
ARR Y'S de licious it BV Ml } NI ‘ AR ABICA FOOD, which 


restores health without 

















- purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
st saves fifty times its st in other remedies. Recom 
mended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, 
Ww ura: r, Ingram, Lord Stuart de Decies, the Dowager 
Countess Castiestuart, Countess Uffington, Major General 
Thomas King, and 50,000 other r¢ pectable persons, whose 
health has been A perfectly restored by it after all other means 

ae had f In canisters, lib., 2s. 9d.; 20b., 4s. 6d 

22 ei r we free, on receipt of 
post -office order Barry « i Barry ind Co ‘ K bee 
Stre t, London Fortnum, Mas ni Co. 182, Pick adilly 
\bbis and Co. 60, Grax hs 
J UPTt RY 


I \L_ LETTERS PATENT 
W HITE S MOC -MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
. is y ~~ by 2 Medical Gentlemen to 

‘ ‘ ve invent ithe curative treatment of 
Hi > NIA rhe use of a ten hurtful in its 


upwards of 











is he vidod 
¢ pi. H ve ivoided; a lag ng worn round the 
tile the requ © resist 

bod; esisting power is supplied by the 
_ MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
~ a ms « loseness that it t be detected, and may 
sso iring sleep A descriptive reular may be had, 
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SIGHT-SEEING in GERMANY and 


the TYROL, in the Autumn of 1855 By Sir Jomn 
Fornes, Author of “ A Physician’s Holiday,” &« In 
l vol. Early in June, 


NOTES on SOME of the PRINCI- 


PAL PICTURES exhibited in the Rooms of the Royal 
Academy, and the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
No. LI. 1856. By Joun Ruskin, M.A. Author of 
** Modern Painters,” “* Stones of Venice,” &c. Fourth 


Edition, with Postscript, price 6d. 


3. 
SIGNS of the TIMES: being Letters 


Dangers to Religious Liberty in the Present 
Day. By the Chevalier Bunsex. Translated by Miss 
Susanna Wixkworrn. 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 

‘ An investigation of the religious principles at work 


on the 


in the Christian world; tracing as far as modern poli- 
tics extend, the action of priesthood, associations, and 
secular decrees enforcing spiritual dogmas. It is 


the most remarkable work that has « appeare d in modern 
times from the pen of a statesman,” —Leader. 


The CHINESE and their REBEL- 


LIONS: with an Essay on Civilization. By Tuomas 
Tayior Meapows. 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Maps, price 
18s. cloth. 

‘This instructive volume conveys with clearness 


and accuracy the true character of the social and politi- 
cal institutions of China, and the customs and manners 
of the Chinese: it affords a complete compendium of 
the Chinese empire. The whole of the political geo- 
graphy and administrative machinery of the empire is 
and the theory and practical working of the 
stocracy,”’—Observer. 
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THE POLITICAL LIFE of SIR R. 


PEEL By Tuomas Dountepay, Author of the ** 
naneis al History of England,” ** 1 ‘he True Law of mame 
lation, &e. 2 vols 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 

* Let all reade rs, before they take in hand the per- 


sonal memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, peruse these volumes 





of Mr. Doubleday: in them the statesman’s character 
and public acts are analyzed in the spirit neither of a 
detractor nor of a panegyrist. This biography is a 
work of great merit, cons« ientiously prepared, plain, 
clear, and practically interesting Leader. 

* The work possesses a good deal of interest The 
reader is enabled to retrace the leading events of the 


best part of fifty years. The author is plain, shrewd, 
homely, and generally sound in his opinions and judg- 
nients.”’—ASpectator, 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS 


I8t8. By Eowarp Cayiey. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
18s. cloth. 
A graphic, compendious, and popular narrative of 
by far the most deeply interesting series of events that 
have occurred in time, of which no collective 
résumé ean anywhere else be found which is at once 
so condensed and so readable as that here supplied by 
Mr. Cayley.” Daily News. 
‘Two instructive volumes. 
credit not less for the labour and bestowed upon 
its compilation, than for the fairness and impartiality 
with which the facts are stated.”"— Obser 


THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 
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By ALEXANDER Ross, Author of ‘* Fur-Hunters of the 

Far West.” 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“The history of the Red River Settlement is re- 

markable, if not unique, among colonial records.”- 


Literary Gazette. 

“The subject novel, curious, and not 
interest, while a strong sense ef the real 
throughout. The story is that of a small colony some 
forty-five years old; including famine, frost, snow, 
flood, the plague of birds, grasshoppers, or locusts, 
mice, with an attack of severe pestilence.” —ASpectator. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


(yee DI CAPPONI: a Dramatic 


Romance. By Henry Souy. 
_London : LonGMan, Brown, Gre EEN, and LoNGMans. 


° 


Row. 


On June 6th, avetes 2 cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ERTHA. By Frepertka Bremer. 


Arruvur Haut, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster 





Just published, price 6 
FEW REMARKS ON “THE PIC- 
TURES OF 1856. 
London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


ek published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
LZ of the Rev. Dr. BEAUMONT. 
By his Son, Joseru Beaumont, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
London: H AMILTON, AbaMs, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D. F.R.S.E. 
On June 6th, in feap. cloth, price 6s. 


HE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS; 


or Lessons from the Life of Joseph. 
Artuvr Hai, Virtue, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


HEORY OF PARALLELS.—A New 
Attempt to prove the Angles of a Triangle to be 
equal to Two Right Angles, from a property of the 
Sphere. y the Author of ‘* Geometry without 
Axioms.” Published this day, by Errixcnam WILson, 
1a, Royal Exchange, price Sixpence. 


Price 4s, 6d. 
IFE’S A DREAM: the Great Theatre 
of the World. From the Spanish of Calderon. 
With an Essay on his Life and Genius. By Ricnarp 
Cuenevix TRENCH. 
London : Joun W. 

















PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





Sixth and i aX Edition, 672 pages 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODE RN 
HISTORY ; containing the Rise and Progress of 
the Principal European Nations, their Political His- 
tory, and the Changes in their Social © ‘ondition, with a 
History of the Colonies Founded by Europeans. By 
. Cooxe Tayior, LL.D. 
——_ Joun WwW. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
rice ls. ; ; or ‘Twenty v-five C opies f for 1/7. 


HE RAILWAY QUESTION 


Practical Suggestions for a Fundamental 3 a 
of the Railway System, on a Principle combining Na- 
tional Benefits with the Permanent Interests of Share- 
holders. By Crvis. 

London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MRS. _ 
PHILLIPSON’S POEMS. 
On the 31st instant will be published, in 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. ‘6d. cloth, 


ONELY HOURS; 
By Canouixe Girrarp Puiiuipson. 
Joun Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


= ~ PROFE SSOR CREASY’S NEW WORK. 

ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with AN’ 28s. 

I ISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 

from the Foundation of their Empire to the Pre- 

sent Time. y Professor Creasy, Author of ‘* The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles.” 

Loudon; Ricnarp Beytiry, Publisher in Ordinary 

to her Majesty. 
Just published, ier 12mo. cloth, 

\OETHE'S FAUST,. (The First Part.) 

With an Analytical Translation, and Etymologi- 

=<. and Grammatical Notes, by L. E. Perramann, 

and Norearte, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HE SCINDE RAILWAY, and its RE- 
LATION to the EUPHRATES VALLEY and 
other ROUTES to INDIA. With Illustrative Maps, 
Statistical Tables, &c. from Official Sources. By W 
P. Anprew, Esq. Chairman of the Scinde Railway 
Company, ‘Author of ** Indian Railways and their Pro- 
bable Results, ” &e.—W. H. ALLEN and Co, 7, Leaden- 
hall ae Price 10s. 6d. 


e 3ist, price ls. Part of the 
OPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
An Illustrated History of Society and Govern- 
ment from the Earliest Period to Our Own Times. By 
Cuanies Knicur. Each Part contains a beautiful 
Steel Plate, and the whole work will be enriched with 
about 1000 Wood Engravings. 
Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


On the 3lst inst. TT ls. No. VII. of 
ITTLE DOR By CHARLES 
Dickens. A New Se aes Work, uniform with 
**Pombey and Son,” ** Bleak House,” &c. With Il- 
lustrations by Hantor K. Browne. To be completed 
in 20 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
Brapgvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; 
and Xavier, Paris. 
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YCLOP & DIA OF “ BIOGRAPH =: 

being the Thirty-ninth Monthly Part of the Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia. Conducted by Cuartes Kyiowr. 
A complete Biographical Dictionary, not only of Dis- 
tinguished Men of all Ages, but also including all 
Living Men of any Degree of Celebrity, will be pre- 
sented in this Work 

Brapsv ny and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 





This day is publishe d, price 4s. 6d. 


fYWO INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 
on the STUDY of the EARLY FATHERS, de- 
livered in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
J. J. Buuxt, B.D. Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Second Edition. With a Brief Memoir of the Author, 
-— Table of Lectures delivered during his Professor- 
ship. 
Cambridge: Deicuton, Bett, and Co, 
Beit and Darpy, 





London: 





This = dep, ay, ‘pest 8vo. 3s. 
HE RU SSI AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“MRS. LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
Now ready, 8th edition, with Woodcuts, feap. Svo. 5s, 


; VERY LADY HER OWN 

1, GARDENER: being Practical Instructions in 
Gardening ; with a Calendar of Operations and Direc- 
tions for Every Month in the Year. By Mrs. Lovpon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





~ Now re ady, “Second Thousand, post Bo. 10s. 6d. 
MHE ENGLISHWOMAN IN 
AMERICA, 
** A candid and kindly account of America, by a 
lady who went thither with good introductions, and 


| 


| Josern Datro 


[May 24, 1856. 
OF 


MuHkE FIRST VOLUME SIR 
— PEEL’S MEMOIRS is NOW READY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW EDITION OF = D. HOOKER’S LAST 
WORK. 


Now ready, with 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 185, 
] IMALAYAN JOURNALS. _ Being 
Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and 
Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &. By 
Hooker, M.D., R.N., F.R.S, ’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW 








Second. Edition, with an Index, ‘feap. “Bvo. 5s. 


had every possible opportunity of being well informed. | 


Her volume is remarkable for its quiet, sensible tone, 
its abundance of information upon social topics, and its 
freedom from all tendency to over-statement. An ex- 
cellent account of our Canadian colonies forms part of 
its contents.’’—Eraminer. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MEMOIRS OF KING JOSEPH. 
Now ready, 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 


n~ APOE EON BONAPARTE’S CONFI- 
ENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE WITH IIs 
BROT AE RK JOSEPH, sometime King of Spain. 
‘From the voluminous issue, under the name of 
* Memoirs,’ of the papers of King Joseph, the editor of 
these volumes has, with admirable tact and success, 
extracted a picture of Napoleon Bonaparte as traced 
by himself. They concentrate attention on that part 
of the Memoirs of Joseph in which an autobiography of 
Napoleon to a certain extent, and to a very full entent 
the history of his mind, may be read.” — Examiner. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LORD ELLESMERE’S ‘POE MS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 4to. 24s. 


7 PILGRIMAGE, and other Poems. 
By the Ear or ELLESMERE, 

“A pleasant task is before any future Walpole 
who may be disposed to bring down his predecessor's 
Catalogue of ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ to the time 
present. Few names in the modern list would figure 
more agreeably than that of the Earl of Ellesmere. 
This is an agreeable volume, and worthy of the grace- 
ful poet from whom it emanates.’’—Atheneum. 

** A very elegant book of verse, luxuriously printed, 
and including some good wood engravings, has been 
published by Lord Ellesmere. It includes a republica- 
tion of the pleasant and spirited poem on the Holy 
Land, known as the ‘ Pilgrimage,’ and other poems, of 
which a few have appeared before.’’—Ezaminer. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 
Now ready, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 vols, 
8vo. 16s. each, 

HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 

Earliest Period to the close of the Generation con- 
temporary with Alexander the Great. By Grorce 
Grote, Esq. 

*The author has now incontestably won for himself 
the title, not merely of a historian, but of the historian 
of Greece.’’— Quarterly Reriew. 

** Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the historian of 
Greece, unrivalled, so far as we know, in the erudition 
and genius with which he has revived the picture of a 
distant past.’’— Times. 

“Mr. Grote’s familiarity both with the great high- 
ways and the obscurest by-paths of Grecian literature 
and antiquity has seldom been equalled, and not often 
approached, in unlearned England.’’—Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
RECENT WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 
The following Works may now be had. 
SIL AURIA: the History of the Oldest 
hI known Rocks containing Organic Remains; with 
a brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the 
FKarth. By Sir Ropericx I. Mvurcutsoyx, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom. With Coloured Geological Map, 
38 Plates, and 150 Woodcuts. 8vo. 30s. 
II. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological Monu- 
ments. By Sir Cuartes Lyevu, F.R.S, Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with 750 Woodcuts. 8yo. l4s. 

Ill. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, 
the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuartes Lyet, 
F.R.S. Ninth and Revised Edition. With Woodcuts. 
8yvo. 18s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, with Portrait and carefully compiled 
Index, 6 vols. 8vo. 73. 6d. aah, 
‘i POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 
BYRON. A new Library Edition, beautifully 
printed from the most correct text, and Edited with 
Notes 

“ This volume, in its editing, deserves the praise we 
bestowed upon its predecessors. The introductory 
notices to the various pieces contain appropriate matter 
expressed tersely. Lord Byron has « most enthusias- 
tic admirer in his editor.’’— Press. 

** Edited with the literary taste and knowledge, the 
subtle appreciation, and the consummate good sense, 
upon which we have already more than once remarked. 
As specimens equally of condensation and fulness, the 
introductions and notes to this edition of Byron are 
examples for imitation in popular literature.’’—Eza- 
miner. 


THE BEAUTIES OF BYRON: being 
Selections from his Prose — Poetical Writings. 
Third Edition. Foolseap 8vo. 

Joun Murray, a Street. 








I ANDBOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTA. 
TIONS from ENGLISH AUTHORS, 

** This isa very useful little manual. The quotations 
are collected with taste and judgment, and an al; pha- 
betical concordance is annexed, by which the reailer 

can at once refer to the passage he requires. No 
library will be complete without the volume,”’— 
Morning Post. 

Joun Mv rray, A Albemarle Street. 


DEAN LIDDELL’S ROM AN HISTORY. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Ll earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em. 
pire; with the History of Literature and Art. By H. 
G. Lippert, D.D. Dean of Christ Church. 

** Dr. Liddell’s merit is, that in the space of his two 
volumes he has given a lucid, well-marked, and com. 
prehensive view of the progress and revolutions of the 
Roman State and people. There is great skill, as well 
as diligence, shown in the amount of facts which are 
collected and compressed into the narrative; and the 
story is told, not merely with full intelligence, but 
with an earnestness and strength of feeling which can- 
not be mistaken.’’— Guardian. 

Sous Mv RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


F angen ARD'S WORK ON IT ALY. 

Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

S* MONTHS IN ITALY. By GEORGE 
S. Hit.arp. 

** A very remarkable work on Rome, &c., entitled 
* Six Months in Italy,’ by Mr. Hillard, an American 
lawyer of great literary skill, has appeared: its perusal 
wil! well repay the reader, not only on the spot, but 
at home after his return from his travel.””"—Murray’s 
Handbook of Rome. 

** Mr. Hillard has published an excellent account of 
his impressions of Italy, bringing to the subject a rich 
store of classical knowledge, a graceful style, and a 
remarkable abstinence from any common-place ex- 
aggerations.”"— Ear! Stanhope’s Addresses. 

Joun Mv RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. 


THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF “INDIA. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Map, 8vo. 18s. 
HISTORY OF INDIA: the Hindoo 
t and Mahommedan Periods. By the Hon. Mount- 
STUART ELPHINSTONE, 
Il. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS, from 
the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. 
By the late Capt. J.D.Cunninenam. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. - 
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general Yeading. ”*— Fraser. 

‘* These volumes give a charm to a period of the 
Church's history which is generally but little studied, 
and too often regarded as a desert.’’—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

**No such work has appeared in English eccle- 
siastical literature—none which combines such breadth 
of view with such depth of research—such high literary 
and artistic eminence with such patient and elaborate 
investigation.’’— Quarterly Reriew. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOTRS,* 

Awone the moral characteristics of the late Sir Robert Peel, his 
sensitiveness to the opinion of others, especially of his friends and 
those who followed his lead and honoured him by their confidence 
in polities, was unusually delicate and susceptible ; and this feel- 
ing, which, strong by nature, had been developed by the sort of 
regard and homage paid to him during the earlier half of his 
political career as the selected representative of Protestant prin- 
ciples and their leading supporter in the House of Commons, 
derived an almost morbid force from the circumstances of that 
career from 1829 to the period of his death. It was his lot twice 
to break up a great political party of which he had been the trusted 
head ; twice to carry, by an apparently instantaneous change of 
conviction, measures to which he had given a strenuous and con- 
tinued opposition, and in opposing which he had won the position 
which he thus turned to the overthrow of his own party. In both 
eases, the announcement of his change of opinion took by sur- 
prise all but a few sagacious obse rvers ; in both cases, he 
refused to allow the ordinary appeal to the country; in both 
cases, he remained in office, to which he had gained access 
by the belief on the part of the constituencies that he 
was heartily opposed to the measures he at last proposed 
as beneficial and necessary. It was no matter of astonishment 
that, as in one of these cases the measures in question involved 
the most cherished religious prejudices and in the other the most 
valued material advantages of the party which he led, the utmost 
indignation should have been felt and expressed at his conduct. 
Nor, under the circumstances, can we be surprised that the per- 
sons who thought themselves the victims of treachery, and knew 
themselves to be disappointed and outraged, should not have been 
very nice in the language they applied to the leader who had de- 
serted them, or very discriminating in their estimate of his 
motives. Upon Sir Robert Peel’s own mind the result would 
seem to have been a permanent impression that he was not pro- 
perly appreciated—that his conduct needed a further vindication 
than was to be found in his speeches and in the well-known cir- 
cumstances of the time; and under this impression he drew up 
the Memoirs of which the first part is now published. 

The Memoir comprises the confidential correspondence that 
passed in the year 1828 between Mr. Peel, then Home Secretary 
m the Duke of Wellington’s Government, and the Lord Lieute- 
nant, Chief Secretary, and other members of the Lrish Govern- 
ment, with some memoranda and letters between the Premier and 
the Home Secretary. The object with which this official corre- 
spondence is published is to establish three points, on which ob- 
Jection has been taken to Mr. Peel’s conduct. It will show, he 
says in the commentary by which he connects the documents, 
whether “ it does not account for the apparent abruptness of the 
change of counsel, and for the maintenance of that reserve which 
was apparently unnecessary after the course to be taken had been 
actually resolved upon.” ‘And again—“ It will be scen from that 
evidence, whether there was any disposition on my part to truckle, 
or to coquet with agitation, or to shrink from the responsibility 
of using any legal power which could be rendered available for 
the repression of disorder in Ireland, or for the control of that 
dangerous influence which it was sought to establish by means of 
f° pene! eae and of an organized excitement of the pub- 
Senet ° us passage occurs at the commencement of the 
rape se By pape ee statement of the motive to the work 
dun hea - ; where the writer, after avowing that, if the 
foresight of Ler 1ad been that of want of early sagacity and 
ae nu Ayn — with too much pertinacity to a hopeless 
poor _ “. ny * should have found it more dificult to refute it, 
ae secdaatlt 3 hs the charge preferré d by those whose favour 
I had eb had forteited was the opposite of this : it was that 
Ienieions end any sufficient reason, nay, that I had from pusil- 
ef ‘Sulcenen pa a motives, counselled the abandonment 
ole te — 1i¢ it would have been easy as Wwe ll 
moir is Peon enoketed. The greater part of the Me- 
ance would have ] ° proving that the continuance of resist- 
of poet rts +e Aang neither easy nor wise : _and this admits 
eipation, and g nough to the advocates of Catholic Eman- 
ae and probably now to many of those who at the 
nad os but = involving either facts or arguments that 
are stated in ] hye l in 1829 as they can be now ; and, as they 
licht wh; mm the correspondence of the Memoir, throwing no new 
£ht whatever upon the proceedings of the Catholic Association, 
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Edward Candia ny wpe his Papers, Earl Stanhope and the Right Honourabli 
lished by Murray.” Part 1. The Roman Catholic Question = 1828-9. Pub- 


or the difficulties of the Irish Government. If, indeed, the docu- 
ments here published are regarded as the piéces justificatives of 
the speech with which Mr. Peel moved for his Committee, on the 
5th of March 1829, and therefore as the formal proofs of the state- 
ments of that speech, they no doubt have an interest to his- 
torians, and were worth publishing. But they have for the most 
part no novelty, and no interest for the general reader who is 
acquainted with that speech. In the same way, we may say ol 
the running commentary, that it contains no arguments, no state- 
ments of circumstance or opinion, materially different from the 
arguments and statements of that speech of the 5th March 1829, 
and other speeches delivered by Mr. Peel on the Catholic question. 
So far as this Memoir was needed to throw new light upon 
Mr. Peel’s change of opinion, it appears to us to fail; and the far 
larger portion of it might have been left in manuscript without 
any loss to the general student of history. We had forgotten last 
week, in the few summary remarks we made, how ample and 
satisfactory was the argument by which Mr. Peel publicly in the 
House of Commons justified his conduct in reference to the Catholic 
question ; and the Memoir has, in reference to that speech, simply 
the interest of rough notes or raw material. In other words, the 
Memoir assigns no single fact or argument for Mr, Peel’s change 
of mind that was not assigned with greater force in the speech 
itself. 

The case, however, is different in respect to the much smaller 
portion of the Memoir which explains why, having changed his 
opinion, Mr. Peel chose to remain in office himself to propose the 
bill for removing the disabilities of the Catholics ; and why he 
and the rest of the Cabinet did not make known their intentions 
till the King’s speech at the opening of the session took the world 
by surprise. With respect to these points, which in reality are 
the only points in the least affecting the personal character of Mr. 
Peel, the explanation is satisfactory, ol though known before in 
its general tendency, is new in its exact detail. It appears that, 
from the commencement of the Wellington Ministry, Mr. Peel 
cordially concurred in the liberal basis of its construction in regard 
to the Catholic question. He points out to his correspondent, Mr. 
Gregory, the Irish Under Secretary, the utter impossibility of an Ad- 
ministration founded on the principle of resisting the Catholic claims 
with an united Cabinet. A month later, we find him discussing 
with his friend the Bishop of Oxford, in some highly characteristic 
letters, the steps to be taken by the Government mi consequence 
of Lord John Russell’s victory on the Test and Corporation Acts ; 
and laying down the danger of taking high theoretical ground 
about the Church in the House of Commons, lest, in being beaten 
on such ground, the triumph of the adversary should be all the 
greater, and the Church be overthrown by the avowal beforehand 
of her own advocates, ‘* I do not think,” he says, “ that it is 
i possible to contend for the abstract position that the true test, or 
| one of the essential tests, of an established church, is the su- 
| perior privilege as to civil rights of its members.” With such 
| sentiments, opposition to the Catholic claims could only be an y 
position of policy, of expediency, and therefore thorough y 
| amenable to circumstances. And when Sir Francis Burdett’s mo- 
| tion in favour of the claims was carried by a small majority in 
| the Commons shortly after the repeal of the Test and Corporation 

Acts, we have Peel imploring the Duke of Wellington to take a 

course in debate, in the approaching discussion in the Lords, 
| which should not preclude him, who was less deeply committed 
than himself, “ from taking the whole state of Ireland into con- 
| sideration during the recess, with the view of adjusting the 
| Catholic question.” The Duke of Wellington and Lord Chancellor 
| Lyndhurst so modified their previous tone on this occasion, that, 
| though the resolution moved by Lord Lansdowne was rejected by 
| a majority of 44, Lord Lansdowne was able to say, that ‘ it al- 

most necessarily followed from their speeches” that they intended 

to look into the question with a view to its final arrangement. 
| Mr. Peel accompanied his advice with an expression of his own 
wish to retire from the Government, in consequence of being in a 
minority in the House of Commons on the Catholic question; but 
Mr. Huskisson’s withdrawal or dismissal had taken place in the 
mean time, followed by the retirement of all the Canningites, and 
Mr. Peel did not choose to desert the Duke under such cireum- 
stances. 

Immediate ly, however, upon the close of the session of 1828, 
communications took place between the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Peel; and the result was a formal memorandum by the latter, 
in which he embodied his suggestions for the settlement of the 
Catholic question on the basis of full concession, and accompanied 
it with a letter to the Duke, in which he argued at length, that 
the cause would be best served by himself if he resigned his office, 
and lent a cordial independent support to the Government. The 
| letter and memorandum are dated 11th August 1828. The ques- 
| tion is, why this opinion of Mr. Peel and the determination ot 
| the Duke of Wellington to act in aceordance with it were kept 
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secret for the next six months; and whi, finally, Mr. Peel re- 
mained in office and brought in the bill, instead of following his 
own wishes in going out. The simple fact is, that it was not con- 
sistent with either Mr. Peel’s or the Duke of Wellington’s poli- 
tical principles to make a Cabinet question of the Catholic claims 
in direet opposition to the wishes of the King. ‘Till the King’s 
consent was obtained, the Cabinet could not even bring the ques- 
tion before him. The Cabinet had been formed on the principle 
of leaving this an open question, by the King’s express wishes ; 
and personally he was vehemently and obstinately opposed to 
the removal of the disabilities. It was left to the Duke of Wel- 
lington as Prime Minister to attempt to persuade the King; and 
at the close of the year 1828 he had not succeeded. At the 
beginning of 1829, the Duke of Wellington sought an inter- 
view with some of the highest authorities of the Church, in 
the hope that their consent to the concession might render the 
King more compliant. The heads of the Church were obstinate ; 
and on the very day that their definitive resolution was taken, 
Mr. Peel, with a | Seer that cannot be too highly praised, 
offered to continue in office with the Duke if it appeared that 
his resignation would be an insuperable obstacle to success with 
the King. An elaborate memorandum by Mr. Peel in support 
of concession was then laid before the King; and finally the 
six members of the Cabinet who up to that time had opposed the 
Catholic claims waited successively upon the King to support the 
arguments of Mr. Peel’s memorandum. These members were the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Bathurst, Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Herries, and Mr. Peel; and to their representations 
the King yielded his reluctant assent so late as the 17th January. 
Parliament had been summoned for the 6th of February. It thus 
appears that no decision was really come to by the Cabinet a long 
time previous to the meeting of Parliament which could have 
been communicated to their supporters, and yet that there was 
only an apparently abrupt change of policy. Seerecy under the 
circumstances was imperative; and, whatever we may think of 
the political principle by which an English Minister is prevented 
from proposing a measure personally disagreeable to such a sove- 
reign as George the Fourth, no stain remains upon the character 
of Mr. Peel from the reserve maintained throughout the autumn 
of 1828. The circumstances under which he finally resolved not 
to resign his office can scarcely be judged otherwise than to his 
honour even by the most heated and inveterate partisan. 
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Another curious scrap of secret history supplies the last seene 
of the struggle so far as the King was concerned. The King 
‘had intimated his consent that the Cabinet should consider th 
whole state of Ireland, and submit their views to his Majesty: 
his Majesty being by such consent in no degree pledged to the | 
adoption of the views of his Government, even if it should con- 
cur unanimously in the course to be pursued.” Subsequently, 
the King assented, reluctantly still, to the draught of the Specch 
from the Throne: ‘ th« import of the terms of which,” says Mr. 
Peel, ‘‘ though worded with all due reserve and cautious qualifi- 
cations, no one could doubt.” Parliament received the message ; 
Mr. Peel resigned his seat for Oxford; and on the 3d of March, 
as Member for Westbury, gave notice that he would on the 5th 
call the attention of the House to that part of the Speech from the | 
Throne which related to the state of Ireland and the removal of 
the civil disabilities under which the Roman Catholics laboured. | 
Up to that time perfect unanimity had prevailed in the Cabinet 
on the principle and details of the measure, and the Ministers 
acted under the impression that they had the King’s reluctant 
but complete sanction for their proecedings. But on the evening 
of the 3d of March, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Chancellor | 
Lyndhurst, and Mr. Pecl, were summoned to Windsor for the next 
morning ; and on their arrival, the King said that he desired to 
receive from them ‘a more complete and detailed explanation of | 
the manner in which we proposed to effect the object.” Of course 
the Oath of Supremacy was to be done away with, and at this the | 
King stuck. The interview lasted five hours; at the end of which the | 
three Ministers took their leave, having resigned their re spective 
offices. In the evening, however, the King wrote to say that he | 
anticipated so much difficulty in forming another Administration 
that he could not dispense with their services. Specific authority 
to proceed with the measures proposed was demanded and given ; 
and Mr. Pcel’s motion came on the next evening as if nothing had 
happened. Afterwards, in giving an account of this procecding 
to old Lord Eldon, George the Fourth seems to have execeded 
even his usual allowance of lying ; and a more curious illustra- 
tion of “the first gent. in England” need not be sought than in 
comparing Mr, Peel’s exact statement with Lord Eldon’s report of 
the King’s story. 

It is impossible to deny that we have been disappointed with 
this Memoir; but that disappointment is itself a high testimony 
to the admirable ability and honesty of the speech with which it 
is necessarily brought into comparison: and in the only two points 
in which Peel’s character stood in need of the slightest « xplana- 
tion the Memoir has supplied satisfactorily what was needed. If 
the bulk of the Peel Papers are of the character of those published 
in the Memoir, the editors will show more fussiness than sense in 
deeming it necessary to consult times and seasons for publishing 
them, or to indulge fre: ly the aristocratic and official taste for 
suppression, Such papers, let them remember, are a portion of 
history, and a legacy to a nation, and are not to be kept back to 
gratify whims or squeamishness. 
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YEARS’ WAND! iia iar 
AFRICA," 


ANDERSSON’S FOUR 
SOUTH-WESTERN 

Mr. ANDERSSON is a young Swedish sportsman and naturalist, who 
accompanied Mr, Galton in his South African expedition, both to 
the corn-growing country of Ondonga towards the North, and in 
his attempt to reach the newly-discovered lake Ngami, Whey 
Mr. Galton left Africa he gave Andersson his turn-out; and he 
determined to try and reach the lake at a different time of the 
year, when water should be more plentiful. Before he could at- 
tempt this journey, however, he must increase his stores; and he 
started from Damara land to the Cape on a speculation in ¢catt}, 
by the overland route through the Great Namaqua country and 
the Orange River. Finally he reached Ngami; the lake, in fagt 
being only eight or ten days’ journey from the point where Galton 
had stopped, and the ditliculty not lying in the distance, but the 
searcity of water. 

The contents of Mr. Andersson’s volume consist of these different 
journeys,—namely, those with Mr. Galton; the cattle-specula. 
tion to the Cape; the journey to the lake Ngami; the Voyage 
across it, and the ascent of a river which the traveller hoped 
would have taken him to a place called Libebe, a supposed com- 
mercial emporium in that part of Africa, The last accounts are 
by far the most interesting part of the book; and Mr, Anders- 
son would have done well had he restricted his narrative to 
this journey, including the accounts of a second visit which he 
has been compelled to pass over for want of space. The long story 
of his observations and personal adventures with Mr. Galton is 
readable, and not without interest from the novelty of the scenery 
and subjects, the adventures of the writer, and the hardships he 
underwent, together with a certain simple bonhomie of manner, 
which rather attracts the reader: but the information was ex- 
hausted by Mr. Galton, whose habits of mind better fitted him to 
collect it. 

Lake Ngami had been several times reached before Mr. Anders- 
son’s visit, by the White traders who perambulate nearly every 
part of Southern Africa, as well as by sportsmen of a higher class 
of mind and better education; though they all seem to have 
made their way from the Eastward, while Mr. Andersson ap- 
proached from the West. What is now w anted is the visit of a 
scientific geographer and naturalist, with a mind which can ju- 
diciously estimate social and mercantile considerations; for we 
think Mr. And rsson’s opinions exagee rated as regards the com- 
mercial importance of the country and the means of penetrating 
much beyond it. From the information in Mr. Andersson’s book 
it appre ars that Lake Ngami lies between the 20th and 21st de- 
grees of South latitude, the 23d degree of East longitude passing 
through its centre. Its length is from East to West. 

“The whole circumference is probably about sixty or seventy geographical 
miles; its average breadth seve ind not exceeding nine at its widest 
parts. Its shape, moreover, as 1 have represented it in the map, 18 narrow 


| in the middle and bulging out at the two ends; and I may add, that the 


first reports received many years ago from the natives about the Lake, and 
which concurred in representing it of the shape of a pair of spectacles, are 
* * . 








correct. 

‘The Ngami must have undergone very considerable changes at different 
periods. The natives have frequently pointed out to me places, now covered 
with vegetation, where they used to spear the hippopotamus. Again, there 
are unmistakcable proofs of its yr beon at one time of smaller dimen- 

rged stumps of trees are constantly met 


attributed to the upheaving, or to the 
ke was originally of 


sod poured 


with. This is not, I believe, to be 


its present size, or nearly so, when asudden and unusu lly large the 

into it from the interior, which, on account of the flatness of the country, 
could not be drained off as quickly as it flowed in, but caused the water to 
i vht, which, remaining in that state some time, soon 


rise above its usual h 
destroyed the vegetation. 

‘ Before the Lake was 
its existence, the natives spoke of its waters as reti 


n only rumours 


known, and wh had reached us of 


uily to ‘feed.’ But 
} 


I am rather inclined to think they pointed to a singular phenomenon that I 





| observed when navigating its broad waters, which I then attributed to the 


wind, though, on consideration, I suspect it was more likely to have arisen 
from the efiects of the moon’s attraction. 

‘When navigating the Lake, we were in the habit of landing every 
night to bivouac, always taking the precaution to unload the most important 
articles of our baggage. The canoes were then pushed in-shore as far as the 
shallowness of the water would permit, and left to themselves, perhaps as 
far as two hundred yards from terra firma. On remonstrating with the 
boatmen for not better securing our little flotilla, they replied, that any 
further precautions were unnecessary, Inasmuc h as the water (which had 
already begun to ebb) would shortly recede and leave the canoes dry on the 
beach. I felt sec ptical; but, neve rtheless, allowed them to have their own 
way. Inthe course of the night it fell calm, (a fresh breeze had been 
blowing during the day,) and next morning we found that what the boat- 
men had predicted was fulfilled; the canoes we re as far from the water 
as on the preceeding evening they had been from the shore. 

From the time that the wind fell, the water began slowly to return, and 
about nine o’clock in the morning it was at its usual height, and the canoes 
tloated once more without any effort on our side.” 

If the facts narrated or reported by Mr. Andersson are correct, 
the lake would seem to be formed by a d pre ssion of the earth 
and fed by the river Teoge. This stream flows from the North- 
ward, but so far as our author ascended it, with a very serpentine 
course, a long voyage only giving seventy miles of progress In @ 
direct line. During the time he was navigating it, the river 
would seem to have borne some resemblance to the White Nile, 
as picture d by late explore rs. ‘I he \ flows 
through a flat country, the greatest portion ol which was then in- 
undated: the stream itself forms several branches in various 
places ; large trees grow on the higher spots, and the vegetation 
Wanderwys 


With a Map 


stream of the Teoge 


* Lake Ngami; or Exploratiens and Discoveries during Four Fears’ 
in the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By Charles John Andersson, 
and numerous diiustrations, Published by Hurst and Blackett, 
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The source of the Teog 


as a Tropi iracter is reported 
has a Tropical character. 5. ze | 


to be mi hundred miles North of the lake, and the river to 






“ 


widen considerably as its origin is approached. It flows into 
Lake Ngami at its Western end; at its Eastern extremity 
a river called the Zouga or Dzuga flows owt of it, and after 








a devious course through about three degrees of longitud 
in a Southerly direction, is said to lose itself in a sandy swamp, 
as Was once suppos d to be the case with th Nige r. it 
would therefore appear that the Teoge, the Lake, and the Zouga, 
are one system of waters ; the waters of the Teoge forming the 
Lake, which in its turn feeds the Zouga. 

The native reports of other waters are not very likely-looking, 
though they may be true. Itis said a branch from the Teoge 
flows on the Eastern side of Lake Ngami into the Zouga, and at 
certain times changes its current, forcing the watcr back into th 
lake, A river is described as rising not very far from the Western 
bank of the Teoge, running parallel to it but in a different direc- 
tion, and after sending off a branch to Damara land, making a 
sweep to the Westward and flowing to the sea in a large volume. 
A great river rising in and flowing through a flat country, where 
water is scarce In the most fertile places, does not seem probable, 
South African rivers, however, closely resemble those of Australia, 
—_torrents after heavy rains; at other times a dry water-course, 
with intervening pools, which are altogether dried up after long 
drought. Men who have to get at their water in the following 
manner form a different notion of rivers from Europeans. 
description of cattle-watering is from the overland journey to the 
Cape with the author’s herds, and along a regular line of route. 

“ Al the vleys and pools of rain-water were dried up. The Koanquip 
river, however, long befriended us, as in its bed we generally managed to 
obtain a supply of grass and water for our cattle, which now amounted to 
several hundred head. 

“ But the labour and fatigue of watering the latter was 
person who has not been circumstanced as we were can form the least con- 
ception of the trouble, care, and anxiety, that a large drove of cattle ocea- 
sions. Perhaps, when, after having dug for twenty consecut hours—and 
this I have done more than once—the water found insufficient in quan- 
tity, or (which is almost as bad) the ground falls in, or the cattle themselves 
spoil it by their wallowing and exerement. 

“ These native cattle are the most troublesome and disgusting brutes pos- 
sible; for, after having spoiled the water by their own wildness and wan- 
tonness, they rush furiously about, bellowing and moaning. It is enough 
to discourage the stoutest heart 

“ When arriving at a place where w 
plan usually adopte l, in order to guard against the 
work, was tosend them away to pasture In the mean time, 
man went speedily to work with such implements as were 


immense No 


supposed water was to be found, the 
cattle destroying our 
every available 
procur ible 




















spades, wooden troughs, pieces of wood or of bark, were indiffere ntly put 
in requisition ; and even our hands were used with great effect, though not 
without sustaining injury Having worked the aperture of ient depth 
and width, it was fenced in byt n-bushes, leav mly a single entran 
‘he oxen were then sent f 1 allowed to approach singly i I 
vumber, according to the ext f the water. & etin however, if tl 
nature of the ground did not permit the cattle to have ss to the water, 
hollow was scooped in the earth, near the « f the ] which (or in- 
to a piece of sailcloth, if at hand) the water w poured by means of small 
wooden pails, usually denominated * bamboos.’ 
: . , 


led with the slowness with which 






“Owing to this tedious process, cou] 


water filters through sand, and to six 





immense quantity (usually five 
buckets full) that a t ox will drink, and the quarr is] 
the animals themselves—watering four hundred head of cattle will often 
cupy a whok day or night \ il, since a pe rson 18 In a great degree de- 


hirsty sition of 








pendent on his cattle, whether for food, draught, &e., he himself must 
never think of refreshment r until their w ] been provided for, 
these 


“The scarcity of water, and the uncertainty of finding it, in 
parched regions, is so great, that when after long day’s journey the 
anxiously-looked-for pool is found to be dry, it is almost enough to drive a 
man mad, especially if he be a stranger to the country and unaccustome d to 
traversing the African wilds.”’ 


This is a strange story on the same theme—water dispensed 





with. 

“ The day before we reached the Orange River, we fell in with a kraal of 
Hottentots. who  ¢ it surprise, we found living in a Loe ility alto- 
gether destitute of water The milk of their cows and goats supplied its 
place, tle. never obtain “ r, but found a substitute 
In a kin pl n ryant 1 nul 
nati p 1 But ou not iston 
to such diet, ould rarel r neve! much it. il Ll had actually con 
vin I had oft tl ATP of doing at an after p 
riod und | ld liv yw it water, I should, per- 
haps, have had some di ilty in realizing this si lar fact. 


Besides greographical information, des tions of the eountry, 











the peoples, and the hardships encountered, Mr. Andersson has 
many sporting adventures. They have neither the spirit and 
graphic force of Harris nor the raeincss and gusto of Gordon 
Cummings, Tl ? those of his « mpanion Galton, 
for a quiet, truthful-loo character, though there are some 
stories of hairbreadth ipes. Here is the first of three on th 
same night: the adventurer h meed himself in a * skarm 
or hiding-hok lear a Watering-pla nd is W itching . her 
elephants approaching to drink 
** Crouchi g dow! low as possible in the ‘skiirm,’ | waited With b I 

heart and ready ri ipl of the leading mal | uncon 3 of 
peril, was making straicht for my hiding-plac Che position of hist W- 
ever, Was unfavourable f 1 shot - and, knowing from experience hat I had 
little chance of obtaining more than a sil ne, | 1 for an oppor- 
tunity to fire at his shoulder, which, as befor id, is preferable to any I 
part when t } But this ch ‘ rtunately, was not | 
till } } vy ] The cor sequen wit 
“ t t mu it ri over the skarm y 
body 1ught his ey I l pla pl to my shou 
8 f round, \ trunk vated and « pread, desp 

x It was now t late to think ight, much less of ying 
the s ce beast M f in immi! t} opardy - and, seel ‘that 
fl rem n 1 partially « t he would inevitably seize me with his pro- 


beastie ¥ there ) 
oscis, I threw myself on my back with some violence ; in which position, 
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ind without should the rifle, I fired upwards at random towards his 
chest, uttering at the same ti the most piercing shouts and cr The 
change of position in all huma probability saved my life ; for t the samx 

tant, the trunk of the enraged animal descended ely on the spot 


ere Lhad been previously crouched, sweeping away the nes (many of a 
| formed the fore part of my ‘ skiirm,’ like so many pebbles, 
In another moment his broad fore-feet passed directly over my fac 

** 1 now expected nothing short of being crushed to death. But imagine 
my relief, when, ul of renewing the charge, he swerved to the left, and 
moved off with considerable rapidity—most happily without my having re- 
ceived other injuries than a few bruises, occasioned by the falling of the 
stones. Under Providence, T attribute my extraordinary escape to the con- 
fusion of the animal eaused by the wound I had inflicted on him, and te the 
cries elicited from me when in my utmost need.” 
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RYLAND’S MEMOIRS OF DR. KITTO. 


Tue late Dr, Kitto was, in a certain way, as remarkable a man 
as any in the range of science or literature. Except a desultory 
attendance for a few years at the cheapest day-schools, such as 
country day-schools were fifty years ago, he had no instruction; and 
though a few men might possibly be adduced as having had even 
less educational advantages, he may fairly be ranked among the 
self-taught. Through an accidental fall, im his thirteenth year, 
he became so deaf that he was shut out from all external impres- 
sions by the ear; even the loudest musical sounds could not sti- 
mulate his auditory nerve, His parents were in such abject poverty 
through the tippling propensities of his father, that some time af- 
ter his recovery he was sent tothe Plymouth workhouse. Here he 
was kindly regarded by the master, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Burnard, 
clerk to the Guardians; both of whom allowed him some indul- 
gences, and to pursue that love of reading which seemed in him in- 
nate. The rule of the house, however, was work ; young Kitto was 
taught shoemaking, and after a time was bound apprentice to a man 
of the name of Bowden, This person not only used him cruelly, 
but kept him so unreasonably long at work that he had no time to 
read or write. Hitherto he had occupied his leisure by reading 
all the books he could borrow > what money he could command he 
devoted to the purchase of paper; and he made a trifle by paint- 
ing “‘ lodgings to let” and similar window-bills. The tyranny of 
his master becoming unbearable, he complained to his friend Mr. 
Burnard; and the case having been investigated, the indentures 
were cancelled and Kitto returned to the workhouse, His in- 
firmity compelled him to explain his case by writing; and the 
ability he displayed having attracted attention, his story was 
inquired into, and procured him a certain provincial patronage. 
A subscription was raised; he was placed with Mr, Burnard to 
board and lodge, and allowed to have the run of the publie library. 
Various plans were talked about, but the final upshot was the 


publication of a volume of * Essay ;”? by subscription, and the re- 


moval of the author, wl had then am 
College at Islington, with a view to his nu 


I meng 
iry longing, 





to the 


fruction i a 


missionary printer—not, as Kitto wished, a preaching or literary 
missionary, He appear to hav been somewhat clf-willed 
by nature : his affliction probably rendered him sensitive and 
irritable ; complaints were made that he gave too much time 


study, at the expense ol th types Some corre- 
passed, and Kitto withdrew from the Society ; but, 
| d, Mr. Groves, the differ- 
wranged, and Kitto went to Malta. Here the same 
compliant arose ; und aft evhteen months he returned to 
England, on a censure which he conceived to be a dismissal. Mr. 
Ryland seems to think that Kitto was not free from blame ; but 
religious Nonconformist bodies are generally hard taskmasters. 
Kitto was again adrift upon the world in his twenty-fifth year. 
He was born in December 1804, and his return from Malta took 
place in the « urly part of 1829.) He had some schemes in view, 
which were stopped by his friend Mr. Groves. That ge ntleman 
was going to Bagdad, vid St. Petersburg, on some missionary plan 
red to take Kitto with him, nominally as a 


to literary 


through the mediation of a stanch frien 


some cl 


of his own, and he off 


tutor to hi This was the turning-point in Kitto’s literary 
reer, The long journey from St, Petersburg to IP 1, through 
Moscow, Astrachan, and the Caucasian provine ned to him 


observation ; his sojourn at Bagdad, and his 
not only gave him matter for books on his re- 
m with the ideas and the materials for that 


a larger field of 
Eastern travel 


turn, but furnished | 

peculiar walk of literature which occupied so much of his future 

life-—the illustration of Scripture by the existing features of na- 

tur 1 the actual p tices of lif fter about fow ve irs’ ab- 
14 


‘ { Kneeland June 1835: and ¥v introduced 
seful Knowledge Society. With this body, or more pro- 
irles Knight, he w is connected till the top- 


ne 
he retu 

io the | 

rly with Mr. Cl 


page of the concern; havir published in tl interim, The 
Pictori Bible, and The Pietorial History of Palestine, as 
ll as a good many smaller books. He also contributed 
ilarly and ext vely to The Penny Magazine, The Com- 

m to e Neu paper, and other periodicals emanating 
trom the same quarter. In 1843, he published with Messrs, 
Black The History of Palestine and in 1845 his broadest 
und we thin } 1) st work, The (‘ye lopadia of Biblical Litera- 
ture From that time till his de ith, in ISod, his public life 


was measured by his suecessive publicatior In fact, through 





necessity and habit, all his waking hours were devoted to read- 

ing or writing. He rose at four or five, and, with no other 

V os Kitt DD... PSA ‘ viled ¢ fi from | etters and 

/ hy J. E. Ryland, M.A., Editor of * Foster’s Life and Correspondence,” 

7 ( / fp s Lif ii ys, by Professor 

[ DD Pul xed by Hamil und A London; Oli- 
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relaxation than a little gardening, and no other interruption than 
meals and an occasional visitor, he worked till bedtime. His 
deafness, shutting him out from external impressions, seems to 
have had the effect of concentrating his mind upon itself, or 
rather upon intellectual ideas and images. This deafness, it 
was thought, by preventing any self-test of his articulation,— 
aggravated, perhaps, by a West-country patois,—rendered his 
discourse not very intelligible to those unaccustomed to it. This, 
again, had a tendency to prevent him from talking ; finger-speak- 
ing is known to few, and is difficult to follow; writing, to which 
he had recourse, is very troublesome ; so that he was almost shut 
out from social communication. Mrs. Kitto writes as follows to 
the biographer. 

‘* In ordinary company he was far from comfortable, and could only take 
refuge in a book. Most of his friends, though they might enjoy hearing 
him talk,—that is, the few who could understand him,—had themselves so 
little to say, or were so discouraged by the slow process of finger-talk and 
the still more cumbrous resource of pen and paper, that they seldom or ever 
made the effort to speak. Thus he was generally left to himself reading, or 
while watching an opportunity to speak, perhaps incurring the mortifica- 
tion of finding that he had interrupted some one. When he met with lite- 
rary characters or men of real information, he kept them continually 
writing, often catching with his quick eye the meaning of their answers 
before they were fully written. 
keeping him in a state of continued excitement. Though I could execute 
the finger-talk with great rapidity, I could never read it; so that I could 
only guess at what had been said by other persons from the tenor of my 
husband’s remarks. I was always aware when the company was irksome to 
him. Husbands are not clever at hiding their feelings from their wives ; 
and I could easily discern his, which often made me quite as miserable as 
himself. I felt that he ought not to be made to feel his infirmity, which 
was always the case when he was out of his library. We therefore mutu- 
ally agreed that the reception of friends was not suited to our condition, and 
learned to live alone. But there was one dear family of children, whose 
growing intelligence he had watched from their infancy on his visits to 
their parents ; them he delighted to visit, or to be visited by. They had 
all been drawn to him in love during their childhood, and had learned to 
talk on their fingers, and could as freely ask and reply to questions as any 
of his own family. He always kept these young people in full talk, and 
while in his company there was no reprieve for their poor fingers. Some- 
times he insisted on their playing on the piano ‘ The Battle of Prague’ ; 
and he sat with his fingers placed on the sounding-board, seeming to derive 
pleasure from the vibrations he felt. His entire helplessness in all matters 
extraneous to his library rendered him quite dependent on me; whilst I 
felt it a privilege thus to guard and keep in quiet one whose time was de- 
voted to such noble ends. But the cares of a large family quite destroyed 
of late years the close union of the early period, and I may say quite sepa- 
rated us except at meal-times; for it rendered such exactions of labour 
necessary on his part that he had no spare time: but of this he never com- 
plained.” 

Kitto was onee married, and twice engaged ; each having a 
touch of romance. The first time he was jilted ; his betrothed 
during his absence at Malta having married another, without a 
word of explanation. His courtship arose from peculiar cireum- 
stances. Mrs. Kitto had originally been engaged to Mr. Shepherd, 
who was attached to an Oriental mission, came home with Kitto, 
and died in quarantine off the Isle of Sheppy. Kitto waited upon 
the lady with her lover’s last memorials; an acquaintance took 
place ; ‘‘ pity melts the mind to love,” and they were married. 

The life of John Kitto ought to have produced a book alike in- 
teresting and instructive. Such is very far from being the case 
with this bulky volume of nearly seven hundred pages. The 
narrative parts of the early career are distinguished by the flat 
diffuseness, the minute details, and occasionally the poor jokes of 
the platform school. It seems to be a theory with many people 
that whatever a man writes himself must be autobiographical. 
At all events, Mr. Ryland acts upon this notion nearly through- 
out. The early period is quite overwhelmed by “letters and 
journals,” many of them apparently written as literary exercises, 
at a time of life when neither observation nor experience could 
have given Kitto matter to write about. The few facts or ex- 
pression of biographical feelings they contain are smothered by a 
sermonlike quantity of words ; the power of pouring forth which 
was natural to Kitto, unless writing had become to him a substitute 
for speech. The letters from Islington and Malta have more 
matter than the Plymouth writings; and they are fewer in num- 
ber, perhaps from the printing-work allowing him less leisure. 
Tho epistles and journals during the four years in the East are 
interesting ; but ie are travels, and the substance of a large por- 
tion was known already from books or articles published by Kitto 
after his return, Contrary to the usual ease, the last twenty 
years of his life, when he was direetly engaged in literature, though 
somewhat overdone, are fresher and more interesting. Yet this 
newest and most mature part of the life oecupies little more than 
one-fiith of the book. It is a mechanical mode of criticism to 
reckon pages, but that is really the best mode of conveying an 
idea of this memoir. 

The early life at Plymouth and Exeter, the sub- 
stance of which is before the world in several 
forms, occupies. . 
His connexion with 
don and Malta a erassiaiscdie aici ui 
His Oriental life, the greater portion travels, and 
that part already known .. 
Literary life in London Salen aad 

The excessive extension of biographies without any correspond- 
ing character or information, is a erying literary evil. Southey’s 
Life and Correspondence will fill ten volumes. Only last week we 
had the journals of Moore, extending to eight volumes ; the me- 
moirs of so feeble and past a poet as Montgomery of Sheffield are 
to make seven; the life of Dr. Beaumont, with hardly any bio- 
graphical matter in it, was nominally only one volume, but with 
type enough to have formed two or three volumes of the usual 


184 pages. 


107 pages. 


234 pages. 


137 pages. 


He had one friend who was capable of 





kind; and now we have Mr. Ryland’s very bulky book, whose 
chief value is its raw material for the use of a future biographer 
of Kitto, 





NEW NOVELS.* 

WuatevER else may be thought of Perversion, or the Causes ang 
Consequences of Infidelity, it is powerful as a composition. There 
is a good deal of matter derived from an observation of society 
and an interest in the questions of the day: there is a knowledge 
of life, especially as it exists in schools, the Universities, the 
parish in the clerical sense, and the classes connected with educg- 
tion and religion. The thoughts of the writer are well presented 
not with the balanced periods or rhetorical phrases of the littéra- 
teur, but with the power of unconscious mastery which his traip- 
ing gives to the scholar, using language as a medium to express 
thought: an unflagging energy sustains the writer from first to 
last. 

The story is not so good. It is cleverly managed, and in parts 
it excites the interest of the reader in the events narrated. But 
it rather exhibits the dexterity of a skilful contriver than the 
spontaneity of a gifted story-teller. Public events are pressed 
into the service, sometimes in connexion with the tale,—as the 
system of tyranny at schools, the “larks” and evil living of mili- 
tary officers in barracks, the differences in the Church, and the 
fanatical imposture of Mormonism. At other times the connexion 
is not so close,—as the shipwreck of a steamer, which conduces 
to nothing beyond the scene itself. The incidents of the story 
are not all very new; an attempt at a false marriage which turns 
out to be a true one, with the villany of an attorney and a public 
trial, are staple means of interest in romance. Of late years, school 
and university life, with sketches of clergymen and religious peo- 
ple, have been introduced into novels ; but they are not so hack- 
nied. The characters, like the story, are occasionally old enough. 
Armstrong, afterwards Archer, the atheistical villain of the book 
—strong in constitution and will, wantonly cruel in his school 
days, cautiously licentious in the army, excelling everybody at 
the university, controlling every one who comes in contact with 
him by dint of genius, adaptability, and will—is one of those im- 
possible creations continually met with in novels. Bampton, who 
probably is the hero after all, with his genius, taste, and infirm- 
ity of purpose from weakness of resolution, has more novelty, 
His sister Clara, with equal genius, but more will running into 
obstinacy, is still newer. 

The object of this ‘ tale for the times,” as the title implies, is 
to guard people if possible against ‘‘the causes and consequences 
of infidelity.” The exaggeration and want of natural coherence 
which appear in the story as a work of art, are shown in the 
theological illustrations. There are three leading infidels or 
sceptics—Archer, Bampton, and his sister. But it is difficult 
under the cireumstances to see “ causes” that admit of remedy, 
or ‘* consequences” that are natural or likely. Archer is by 
nature an Atheist, because, we are told, he is by nature of a bad, 
selfish, tyrannical disposition. The Manchester Unitarians do not 
convince him of anything; the ‘Progressive Review” and the 
German Rationalists to which they introduce him only give shape 
to his foregone conclusions. Except, perhaps, in skilfnl arguing 
with others, he would have been just the same without Atkinson, 
Miss Martineau, and the Pantheists, but more coarse, probably 
brutal. It is the same with Bampton and Clara: nature and cir- 
cumstances make them what they are; the books they read or the 
discussions they hold having little influence one way or another. 
There is a good letter, expository of the right mode of looking at 
Christianity, by the clergyman who restores Bampton to the fold ; 
but it is an essay, not a necessary part of a fiction. 

There is a graver fault in Perversion than artistical and logical 
exaggeration. There is misrepresentation of classes, with, ap- 
parently, an eye to individuals. This seems done for the sake of 
artistical effect ; which is hardly attained, while the logical re- 
sult is simply mischievous. The scenes at the grammar school 
appear over-coloured. The torments to which Bampton is sub- 
jected in the bedroom, if such a case ever occurred in fact, is for 
grave exposure or legal punishment, not for fiction. Authorities 
as painted in these pages seem to be all narrow-minded, selfish, 
and looking to emoluments without regard to right or good feel- 
ing. Infidels are of course bad characters. In a didactic sense, 
the greatest defect of the book is, that except a tew clergy- 
men and the poor they have converted, there would seem, ac- 
cording to the author, to be no Christians in the country. Low 
Church and Tractarians, with their respective followers, are all 
held up to ridicule as fools or to odium as hypocrites; while 
some low and selfish or silly object is constantly assigned to 
numbers as their motive for professing religion. This broad 
painting, however, may be legitimate as satire, though it is not 
consistent with the professed purposes of the writer. Such a 
character as this, followed by such a story, comes under the re- 
mark already made with respect to the proceedings at Lyngford 
School. 

‘** The Reverend Henry Morgan was as ultra High Church as Mr. Mooney 


| was ultra Low Church; in short, (to adopt the popular slang of the day,) 


Mr. Mooney was a ‘ Recordite,’ and Mr. Morgan a ‘ Tractarian.’ His 
father the Archdeacon was indeed one of the leaders of the last-named party ; 
for though he had been an infidel when at college, and now laughed in his 
sleeve at the opinions which he affected to advocate, he had a craving lor 
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notoriety, which was gratified by his position as a‘party leader. At the | 
same time, his passion for jobbing led him into so many malpractices, that 
it was almost necessary for him to command the services of a band of janis- | 
saries, Who (from a spirit of partisanship) were ready to defend him whe- 
ther right or wrong. Moreover, he found it profitable to raise a dust around 
him by public agitation, in order to blind men’s eyes to his private delin- 
quencies. In this, however, he did not entirely succeed ; for his sharp 
practice occasionally brought him into the courts of law; and his character 
1ad been roughly handled on such occasions, both by the speeches of coun- 
sel and by the verdicts of juries. 
“ The rectory of Chetwick, which he had just conferred upon his son, he | 
had acquired in a characteristic manner. Its patronage belonged to an old | 


lady, who knew nothing of business, and employed a stupid country attor- 
ney as her agent. When the rectory (which was one of the richest in the 
diocese) became vacant, she presented her grandson to it. 

“In reply, the Archdeacon, who acted as secretary to the Bishop, re- 
quested her to send her title-deeds to his solicitor for inspection, on the 
lea of his anxiety to satisfy himself that there could be no other claimant. 
ho this demand her attorney was weak enough to consent. 

‘* After a delay of two months from the receipt of the deeds, the solicitor 
signified his doubts about the title, and raised some ingenious points of law 
affecting its validity. i 

‘* On these points a discussion was carried on between the solicitors on 
both sides, the Archdeacon professing the most conscientious scrupulosity on 
the subject, declaring his anxiety to present the old lady’s nominee, and 
only wishing to be quite sure that he dhould not involve himself in respon- 
sibility by so doing. 

« This discussion was spun out till the period of six months was over, 
after which every vacant living lapses to the bishop. 

“Then the mask was thrown aside. The episcopal secretary wrote to 
say that his lordship had satisfied himself that Mrs. Jones's title was de- 
fective; and the next day the Bishop collated Henry Morgan to the bene- 
fice.” 

If this story is true as a particular fact, fiction is not the place 
for it, unless it were distinctly limited; for readers are apt to 
take dramatic characters as types of a class or a principle. In 
reality, it seems scare ly possible as a fact. No patron, no legal 
adviser, would submit to such an episcopal swindle; for the 
Bishop is the responsible person though the Archdeacon is the 
actor, Some Churchmen will stand a good deal, but they would 
scarcely stand a scandal like this. There is a measure even in 
abuses. 


An important lesson is aimed at in Miss Jewsbury’s fiction of 
The Sorrows of Gentility. To point the moral of ‘consequences 
is the object of the writer—that any act, or any habit, great or 
small, carries consequences with it which cannot be removed by 
effort, or remedied by repentance, but must be received as a bur- 
den and borne. This idea is worked out with skill and felicity. 
The illustrations are natural, moderate, and complete, without the 
frequent onesidedness of didactic stories. The observations of the 
writer, marking the moral, are terse and to the point. The 
dramatis persone are consistent, without the usual extremes of 
good and evil in which other novelists as well as the didactic 
indulge. Occasionally there may appear a little exaggeration, or 
that kind of concentrated strength which belongs to the 
drama; but this seems done to “‘keep up the character,” rather 
than from any mistaken notion of effect. There is also a second 
moral, against educating children above their sphere ; but this is 
more open to objection. 

The subject matter of the book is not equal to the purpose 
or the treatment. The fastidious reader will think much of 
it low, or at least below the elevation of fiction; and though 
human nature may be always the same, our interest in it 
varies with circumstances, and the more elevated the embodiment 
the larger the moral. The person who illustrates ‘‘ the sorrows of 
gentility” is the daughter of a wealthy innkeeper of the old 
school ; an admirably-drawn character, trom his mixture of the 
goodness of the animal qualities with the more vulgar moral vices, 
as love of money. By the influence of her mother, Gertrude 
Morley is sent to a fashionable boarding-school ; where the inn- 
keeper’s daughter is a subject of tart remark. When she returns 
home, well-educated and accomplished, the coarsenessof her father 
and brother, the homely teasing love of her mother, the bustle of 
the house, and the vulgar manners of her associates, make her 
miserable. Summoned, unwillingly enough, by the father, to be 
the companion of a school friend during her convalescence, she 
sadly contrasts the quiet arrangements of a country gentle- 
man’s house with the noise and disturbances of the Metringham 
Arms. A young Irishman of ancient family, half fortune-hunter, 
half place-hunter, but too impulsive for the former réle, falls 
desperately in love with her. Tired of a repulsive home, anxious 
to rise above her station, and with no firm moral or religious 
a Gertrude elopes to Gretna Green with Mr. Augustus 
Donelly ; and her troubles begin. The dowager Mrs. Donelly is 
very ar. but very stately in her ways; Miss Donelly is very 
rs ; both are disappointed with the match ; and poor Gertrude 
eads a comfortless life with them. Matters lighten a little when 
Augustus gets a place, but are overcast again when his mother 
and sister come to live with them ; get gloomier still when debts 
overwhelm the establishment, and Mr. Donelly has to depart for 
Boulogne. Gertrude has been forgiven and is received by her 
father ; but the consequences of her injudicious education and her 
undutiful conduct pursue her for years, partly with her own 

family, but still more hardly when living with her reckless, ex- 
travagant, and good-natured hushand—if an easy selfish indiffer- 
ence that will not disturb itself is to be so termed. This is the 
state of things some years after the first break-up of the family. 
Augustus has been abroad a second time, and has just returned to 
live upon the exertions of his wife, who prefers earning her bread 
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to residing with her parents. 
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“*Mr. Augustus, having received a suit of new clothes from the tailor, 
was scarcely ever at home. He did not tell his wife whither he went, nor 
how he passed his time; but he never failed to ask her for money before he 
went out. He had quite overcome his objection to seeing her ‘manty- 
make,’ or do anything clse she pleased to earn money. He seemed now to 
accept it as a matter of course that she was to work, and that he was always 
to obtain money from her for the asking. . 

** This was neither a right nor a wise mode of proceeding; but Gertrude 
disliked the sight of him so much, and was so exceedingly thankful to have 
him out of the house on any terms, that she gave him money from her 
hoarded store, lest if she should refuse he should sit and lounge over the tire 
all day. 

“She accustomed him to have breakfast in his own room; she always 
prepared it carefully, and took it to him herself. The only time when he 
decided to breakfast in the sitting-room, where she and Clarissa were at 
work, either from accident or design the difference in the comfort was so 
great that he never attempted it again. 

‘** We are sorry to confess that she had contracted such an intense disgust 
and contempt for him, that her sole study was to isolate him, and to have 
as little of his society as possible. She never showed any irritation of tem- 
per—she never complained, or found fault with him; she attended to his 
comfort—studied his convenience—always spoke gently to him; but there 
was With all this a smooth marble coldness of manner, an intangible some- 
thing, that repelled all companionship. She was there as regarded her 
bodily presence, coldly irreproachable ; but she herself was all the while 
separate d and concealed as Pehind a wall ofice. If Mr. Augustus had re- 
tained a spark of affection for his wife, he would have suffered much; but 
as he was quite indifferent, it did not hurt his feelings in the least. Still 
he was aggravated by the cold dignified aversion she manifested, which he 
had sense enough to perceive, although she gave him no excuse for finding 
fault. His wounded amour propre soon converted indifference into a dull 
smouldering dislike, which grew stronger every day. 

** The genuine feeling, whatever it may be, from which our actions spring 
always makes itself felt ; and all that Gertrude gained by her impeccable be- 
haviour was, that her husband never felt the slightest gratitude for any- 
thing she did, but had a fixed idea that she was very sorry he had not been 
devoured or murdered by savages, or come to some fatal end amongst his 
many adventures, and that she would be very glad if he would once more 
go away and never come back again—in fact, that she wished him dead on 
any terms. Mr. Augustus, with all his faults, was not a malicious man; on 
the contrary. he was good-natured, This was fortunate for Gertrude, as he 
did not give himself the trouble to torment her by the only means in his 
power—viz, stopping at home. To be sure, it would have been a bore to 
himself to have done so: he therefore took the less obnoxious course of 
‘scorning to stop where he was not wanted,’ took his liberty and all the 
moncy she could give him, and considered that he was to be pitied for having 
a wife with such a confoundedly bad temper.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 
Tur week has not been distinguished for the number or promise of its 
publications. Perhaps ‘The History and Antiquities of St. David's” 
may turn out to be the most remarkable book, for its application of 
worldly knowledge and a living spirit to archwological subjects, generally 
a little dry in themselves, but often made drier by their mode of treat- 
ment. Mr. Finlay’s “ History of Greece under Othoman and Venctian 
Domination” is a nece ssary book to complete his story of Greece from the 
conquest by the Romans to the present day ; but the history of an en- 
slaved people cannot have even as much interest as that of a province. 
“ Shakspere’s England,” by Mr. Thornbury, being social sketches of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, is a subject that requires felicitous treatment 
descriptions of manners, classes of people, public amusements, and the 
like, are apt to become flat if quietly done, or to fall into the forced viva- 
city of the showman style if too much smartness is aimed at. A lady’s 
account of the Hospital at Smyrna can hardly possess the interest at- 
tached to the Scutari Hospitals ; but the time is not so rich in new books 
of travel or observation as to induce it to look coldly on the description 
of a fresh field of human action or human character. 

The History and Antiquities of St. Darid’s, By William Basil Jones, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, and Edward Augustus Freeman, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. 

The History of Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination 
Finlay, LL.D., Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature, &« 

Shakspere’s England ; or Sketches of our Social History in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth. By G. W. Thornbury, Author of the ** History of the Buc caneers,” &e. 
In two volumes. 

Ismeer ; or Smyrna and its British Hospital in 1855 

A Summer in Northern Europe ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. By Selina Bunbury, Author of ** Life 
in Sweden,” &c. In two volumes. 

Perversion ; or the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity : a Tale for the Times. 


By George 


By a Lady. 


In three volumes. 
The Sorrows of Gentility. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, Author of “ Constance 
Herbert,” Xc. In two volumes. 

Revised English Version of the Holy Scriptures. By the American 
Bible Union.—This undertaking appears to belong to a series of new 
translations of the Bible into various languages, by eminent scholars of 
England and America, according to the rules laid down by the Bible 
Union. ‘The leading principles of those rules are, to translate word for 
word so far as is possible, to “give the sense of the author in the au- 
thor’s own manner,” and to preserve faithfully the ‘‘ general characteris- 
tics and costume of the original work.” Where a version exists in com- 
mon use, that version is to be the basis of the Society’s edition. 

The first part of the English version before us consists of a portion of 
the book of Job; exhibiting, in three parallel columns, the authorized 
version, the Hebrew text, and the revised version, with foot-notes, 
chiefly of an explanatory kind. The undertaking has much to struggle 
against in the prepossession of the reader, as well as in that an- 
tique air, whether Hebraic or not, which time has thrown over 
The revision appears to have been conducted in a careful, 

Occasionally there is, we think, 
curse or mournful estimate of hu- 


its pages. 
painstaking, and studious manner. 
a real improvement. To Job's 

man life, for example, a more poetic al character is given by a species 
of metrical arrangement. Sometimes the new version is neater; 
the word chosen is more expressive, or more precise. We think, how- 
ever, that literal change has been pushed too far, without consideration 
of existing feeling or dramatic form. The ‘Doth Job fear God for 
nought?” in the authorized version, is better than “ For nought doth 
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Job fear God ? A raw appearance is sometimes given by the 
tution of words or forms of speech which do not seem trucr, only — 


feat ti- 


modern, It is a creditable undertaking, and useful for the student. 
popular purposes, or general effect, we suspect it is something he re- 


moving the moss and ivy from an old church and whitewashing the 
walls: it looks spick and span, but the yenerable air has vanished, 


The Voyage of Sir Ilenry Middleton to Bantam and the Maluco Is- 
lands. From the Edition of 1606, 
ney, M.R.S.1..—This narrative of the “Sccond Voyage by the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies” is 
well adapted for publication by the Hakluyt Society. A publisher might 
possibly be found to reprint the voyages of Hawkins or of Raleigh: no 
one would have ventured upon this voyage of Middleton ; for although 
tr cog in its narrative, curious in its pictures of native character and 

Jutch proceedings in the Spice Islands, and informing as to the nautical 
management and great losses of seamen by disease, in those days, the 
book is somewhat deficient in stirring incident, and that quaint graphic 
power which some old voyage-writers display. Another reason for its 
publication is its rarity. Even a bibliographer like Thomas Grenville 
never saw but the volume he possessed. 

The publication has been edited by Mr. Bolton Corney with care, 
judgment, and rare learning. The Rolls, the India House, and the Stat 
Paper Office, have been consulted for doc uments illustrative of the voy- 
age; old books have furnished a chart and plates to give visible repre- 
sentations of the Indies in those y Ba and notes throw fuller light on 
the text, or explain its terms, 


The Scinde Railway and its Relations to the Euphrates Valli y and other 
Routes to India. By W. YP. Andrew, Esq.—This volume, recommenda- 
tory of a railway from Kurrachee, the sea-port of Scinde, to a point on 
the Indus near Hyderabad, in order to avoid the difficulties of the Delta, 
is a strong contrast to the volume just noticed. There, we had the Com- 
pany’s captain scuabbling with Dutchmen, and negotiating to complete 
his cargo of spices with the two petty chiefs of Ternate and Tidore. Here 
there is a plan for running a railway across the desert of Scinde, form- 
ing only part of a grand scheme for connecting together the empires of 
Alexander and Aurungzebe, under the auspices of that same Company 
grown old and rich. The book of Mr. Andrew is in reality a pamphlet 
of the size of a volume.. It contains an e xposition of the advantages of 
the Scinde Railway, either by itself or in conjunction with the greater 
whole ; supported by official reports and documents, and illustrated by 
some capital maps, 

‘ost-office Directory of Gloucestershire ; with Bath, Bristol, Hereford- 
shire, and Shropshire.—This first edition of the Directory for Gloucester- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire, with the great watering-placi 3, 
Bath, Bristol, 


previous county directories of the proprictors. There is the same fulness | 
of information, from the largest city to the smallest hamlet, with an | of 


equal facility of reference to places or persons by distinct arrangement 
and judicious subdivision. The book, however, is more than a directory 

there is a great deal of topographical information as to th ( 
statistics, soil, site, and productions of the different places, varying in 
fulness with the importance of the town, but telling something of th 
smallest. It is a species of county history as well as a county directory, 
By G. Owen Rees, M.D., 


Croonian Lectures which its 


On Caleutous Disease and its Consequences. 
F.R.S., &&—This volume consists of the 
author delivered in the present year, with some modifications to fit them 
for a book. he branch of the disease handled is chietly the constituent 
properties of calculi, their formation in the system, and the best mode of 
treatment. ‘The investigations are conducted and expounded in a pro- 
fessional not to say technical manner. 

A Catechism of Musie, jor the use of Young Children. 
Place.—There is little here that will not be found in the 
tutors or introductions to the elements of music, but leng 
thrown into the form of question and answer. 


By Gertrude 
generality of 
the ned by being 


Edmund Beckett Denison’s ** Lectures on 
Church-building”’ has been very considerably extended since the appear- 
ance of the first, some cight or nine months ago, at the request of the 
Doncaster audience to whom they were originally addressed They ar 
rather the opinions of the author on a number of questions connected 
with church architecture, than a regular exposition of the principles of 
the subject. The free expression, the racy style, and the living 
given to them by comments upon contemporary persons and topics, 
have doubtless contributed as muchas their views on art to produce their 
popularity. 

The cighth volume of the 
a second yolume the 


The second edition of Mr 


interest 


Select Works of Dr. Chalmers completes in 
‘Institutes of Theology,” and likewise contains 


some miscellancous productions. ‘ The Medical Remembrancer ” is a 
pithy pocketbook. 
Lectures on Church-building ¢ with some Practical BR son B 


Clocks By Edmund Beckett Denison, M.A., 0 of hi M sty's € 


Second edition: rewritten and greatly enlarged 








dnstitutes of Theology; with Prelections on Hill’s Lecture 1 Divinity, and 
four Addresses delivered in the New College, Edinburgh By Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D., LL.D. Volume 1 Chalines Select Works, Volume VIII 

The Medical Remembrancer ; or Book of Emerge ex: concisely pointing the 
immediate Treatment to be adopted in cases Poisonin Drowning 
Apoplexy, Burns, and other Accidents By t r len bh. L. Shaw, late Sur- 
geon to the Royal Humane Society. Fourth edition, rewritten and much 
enlarged, by Jonathan Hutchinson, Surgeon to the Metropolitan Free Hos- 


pital, 


Fine Arts, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION SECOND VISIT. 


Continuing our survey of the Middle Room, we come, in the North- 
east corner, upon one of those miracles of delicate completeness with 
which Mr. Lewis has long made us familiar in water-colour, and for 
which he is beginning to adopt the vehicle of oil. 
** Street-scene in Cairo, near the Babel Luk,” and one in the East Room 
which is a repetition of a water-colour recently exhibited, show a more 
assured mastery over oil than he possesse «l last year. The Cairo scene is 
perhaps rather too yellowish-brown in its general tone ; but the whole is 
so charmingly combined—the came ls, the light and shade of the 


Both this picture, a 


houses 











and Cheltenham, exhibits the same characteristics as the | 
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and the ills space, the hovering in ons, the dark recess of the sh 
and its dignified occupants—and every one of the multitudinous det: 
is so perfect, that this class of subject and of art could s arcely be 
further. Mr. Wallis’s “ Chatterton,” lying dead in his garret as dawn- 
light spreads through the narrow window, and stretches along the roofs 
of the mighty London which he has f und all too small to exist in, js na 
highminded work, thoroughly felt, thought, and executed, The poison- 
bottle lies on the floor; the dead hand clenches a fragment of the m; mnu- 
scripts which the poct has torn up and scattered to perdition; and the 
last whiff of his “ brief candle” fades into air. The chiselled fe it 
are calm, or eyen triumphant. Mr. Wallis has 


oP, 
uils 
carried 


ures 
avoided anything . 


ghastly in his subject, while he gives all the impressivengss of 
its reality. In details, however, he has not adhered rigidly to 


the narratives. Chatterton’s hair was coy dark, not golden 
brown; his corpse was found with the legs hanging over the bed, 
not distended; and the poison-bottle was standing by the window 
Another work further on by this painter, ‘* Andrew Marvell Return- 
ing the Bribe,” is done in the same spirit of faithful seriousness . 
but nothing particular is seen to be going on in it, the subject itself 
being somewhat impracticable. Mr. W. Davyis’s landscapes “ Shotwick 
on the Dee,” and * Wallasey Mill, Che shire,” should on no account } 
passed unexamined ; as, although sm: ul and not elaborately worked out 
they will be found 1 full of true twilight mystery, subdued luminous tone, 
and acut fecling oo ition, Of Mr. Poole there is less to be said 
this year than usual: i 

is lower. His wl "of 
represents Arnol t Werner, 


f his shortcomings art on gross, his whole aim 

‘The Conspirators—the Midnight Meeting’ 

and Walter, meeting by night in a cavern to 

plan the liberation of Switzerland; but it suggests nothing beyond a 
conversation of banditti, cleverly picturesque in a dashin g 
way. No. 413, which, from its having neither title nor author's name 

down in the catalogue, came to be spoke nof as “the great unknown, 

is now universally understood to be by Mr, Burton; and those who reeo ol- 

lect one o1 two minor works previously exhibited by this artist might 

recognize it even by the style. There is a clearly-told story in the 

work, but little of what in a romance we call “ plot.’ <A Cavalier 
has had a quarrel about cards with another man in a forest—not 
the likeliest spot for card-playing. They have fought; his sword 
has broken, and he is wounded—probably to death. He has lain 
ul night on the damp ground; where, next day, he is discovered 
by a Puritan gentleman and lady—cither husband and wife or 
minister and devotee—who appear to have come up merely by chance, 
The lady acts the good Samaritan ; the man looks on with a scowl bred 
of the hard self-righteousness of the Levite Th picture is painted with 
extreme cleverness, surchandedness, and dilir >ce; the forest-background 
especially, with its spruce-firs and leafless + shes, being worthy of all 
praise for accurate making-out and representation ; and in these qualities 
no limit to what the artist may perform. It will be held the acme 
Prwraphaclitism by persons who consider Praraphaclitism to consist 
in definite details and plenty of them; not by those who lay chief stress, 


as such, 


} 


we sc 











after earnestness of conception, upon the feeling, the intensity, and the 
natural variety with which things are painted, He ot to speak of 
expression-painting—there is no flesh-painting, di inting, nor 
even 2 -painting, up to the mark in quality of r texture 
every inch of the picture is paint, ‘The work gives no pledge of progress; 
for it is about as cley as it can possibly be in what the artist has pro- 
posed to himself. The worst of it is that we sce to the end of it and of 
un ata glance - so that, unless he set bout greatly enlarging the s« ype 
of his efforts, his future picture re sure indeed to astonish, but never 
to ht} t or brain, never to tell new truths, or deeper harmonics and 

finements of old truths. For some years, no comparatively unknown 
painter has done anything more ext liently efficient, or less hopeful. 
rhe * Autumn Leaves” of Mr. Millais presents Prieraphaclitism in quite a 


and the painter himself in a new one. It is a work en- 
tirely of sentiment and effect; the evident object being, as in some pic- 
tures of the Venetians, to convey 
tion at once intense and undefined. merely four 
young girls feeding a heap of burning autumn-leaves ; special individual 
everything is done by colour, and by a certain 


and eminently of Giorgione, an emo- 


Story there is none 


ion there is none 
passion in the artist which communicates itself to the spectator, To do 
this well is one of the most arduous tests of a and Mr. 
Millais has mastered it with a power which vl wes the work among his 


genuine vocation ; 


ereatest achievements For colour, it is the most superb thing in the 
gallery ; and the expression of glowing twilight is in the highest degree 
wonderful and beautiful: note especially th deep tone and evanescent 
letail of the poplar against the sunset redness in the sky. Each face has 
living sweetness and loveliness of its own. The look and action of the 
elder of the two sisters, who is drop the leaves upon th smoking 
pile, would be open to objection as b beyond the simple incident, 
ind obviously addressed to the beholder, but that, in art of this peculiar 
iim, whatever assists the emotion carries out the purpose, and is legiti- 
mized by it Such works are not painted to be reasoned upon, but to be 
felt and delighted in; and this will rank with the very highest of its 
r—with those in which the appeal most direct, and each feature of 

! 1 bsolu \ 1 into t essential spirit of 
Before passing into the West Room, we return for a brief while to the 
Eastern, to look at the space above tl which we previously disre- 
geal | And here, in Mr. Windus’s ** 8urd Helen,” we tind one of the 
most remarkable and noble works upon the walls—one too by a painter 


scarcely known, and of late years wholly unrepresented, in the London 
exhibitions. Th hing old ballad of the same 
runs by the sid 


subject is 
Helen, 


name, in which * 
of his horse as his foot-pag 


m the tou 





fearing her lover's desertion, 





*A liv -lang sim ner’s day, 
Until they cam te Clyde water, 
Was filled frae b < to bra 
Helen, heart-sick, pauses at the brink with trembling vil, and} 
her hand to her side: but t 1el lord pass n. and she has to wade 
cross, or lose him and remain al ned to I sham The road be- 
hind has been stony to her fect, pry See eae hard 
elance of one who thinks this trial must baflle her persist xce at last. 


d with admirable depth of feck. 
There is ae study, not only 
} nds cape-back- 


lhe moment of dreadful crisis is reali 
ing, and with art of the rarest kind. 
in the expressions and actions, but in every point of 








‘ 
] 
kk 
! 














ground, which is chosen and 
and truth. All is equally w 
labour 

first sight, and the « 


' light which belonged to the « 


or obtrusiveness. <A 








and dramatu pathos of the 

rank it among the ighest 

work of very superior « 

such as Mr. Windus’s, is Mt 

during the persecutions of 1 
a 


woman whose nightly priv 
Scriptures. The spirit of 
ind with ¢ ffect ; the lig ht 
somewhat neutral, subst 

On the upper walls of 
of the exhibition 


ke 
and straightforwardly rende1 
bility amounting to dignity; 
gill’s; 
i } 1 
Gordon,—a fine likeness, m 


himself, by Mr. J. Graham Gi 
! but very like the 


in « ourt-dress, 


affectation; “ Sir Colin Camp 
tic head, firmly and naturally port: 


mouth,” by Mr. Grant, ql 
eminent ease and savoir fan 
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‘Sir An 


Honourable David Salomons, 


the subscription portrait of “ Mr. David Cox,” by Sir Watson 
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worked out with exquisit ppropriaten 7 - . “ ‘ nia lagenlonn ° Ledlie, 
ell d thorough, without wearisome {72. The Widow's Cares .............. h. Carrich 
certain air ot eccentricity may be felt at 503. Summer Crops . sail . : . Sikes os W. Linnell, 
is something of the subdued tone ind sheeny o - ae 
, ‘ } > 
arlier sty Beg Mi : Po ; but wr reality The Giotto and the two Rubenses which were bought at the Rogers 
work, aI ae s disciplined — oar vIe wes sale for the National Gallery are now to be seen there ; but the space 
ee eth - , aoa Bom left for the Bassano above Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne was still vacant 
feos t atemage when we visited the Gallery at the beginning of the week. Another ac- 
apman ae ‘hear where | quisition just hung up Is Sandro Botticelli i circular picture, painted 
. sehr eye als “ ; rE 9 " in tempera, It is a representation of the Virgin and Child, attended by 
) - , to t ” fe t —_—— th youthful Baptist, und by another y uuth, im the garb of an acolyte, 
Ap ry g - eget Y , ' a it who, although wingless, would appear intended for an angel. The ‘In- 
~~ hg excelent, and we colour, mougn fant is at the breast Barring this figure, which is neither pleasing not 
ae ae a ee ee ey vated—and indeed th number of figures of the Infant Christ at all 
Pra de R +} asl ld ” oe eG The Ri. t af tory is extremely sm ill—the work has considerable charm, as 
Lord Mav. ” ee Wie H a both simply * ll as value : and interest. It is a decidedly characteristic example of 
‘ yrs ’ ; . the master, though deficient in the dark ruddy glow of colour by which 


d, the latter with an air of high respecta- } 


lis style is distinguished. There is a fervour in the expressions which 
** Professor Owen,” the best of Mr. Pickers- ' 


keeps up a certain tradition of the more abstract religious manner despite 
the naturalism of Botticelli’s tendency ; and the excessive plainness, not 
to say poverty, of the surface-work, with the defined bounding-lines of 


contour, are salient and well-known peculiarities. 


issive and manly; “Sir Watson Gordon” 
vert,—a full-length figure, unfortunately 
il, well done, and wholly without 
be ll,’ by Mr. Phillips, 1 most characteris- 

ved: and * The Countess of Ports- Mr. Seddon, the artist of whose Oriental pictures we had occasion to 
lictly aristocratic, and painted with that | speak last year, and who has sent three of the number to the Academy 
¢ which make this artist’s portraits almost | Exhibition, has collected the remainder, and placed them on view at his 












always agreeable and often of a high class, studio in Conduit Street. No art can bear a more visible impress of 
In the West Room, an ori il subject, treated with originality and | truth; the artist having not only painted the essential parts or the whole 


marked talent, is Mr. G. 1 


large canvass is filled with the 









































mas’s * Ball at the Camp, Boulogne.” <A | the pictures upon the spots themselves, but aiming, and with success, 
fourth figure of quadrilles in all varieties | % the most entire accuracy of detail and specific character. Besides the 






































of humour, military costume, poissarde costume, fun, bustle, flirtation, | Principal view of the Valley of Ji hoshaphat and part of Jerusalem, and 
excitement, extravagance, and Gallicism. Every figure is doing something, | the others which we noticed in the former instance, a view of Mount 
and something which he or she would really be doing in the ball-room. | Zion from the South has now been completed; and it exhibits much ex- 
At the entrance appear two Englishmen, one in for enjoying himself, | quisite art, as well as singular faithfulness. The Nebbi Daoud, or tomb 
broad, jolly, and grinning; tl ther awfully respectable, boring and of David, and parts of the wall of Jerusalem and the Jews’ burial-ground, 
bored. The picture is cu and capitally French; and though its | @ included in the landseape; and in the foreground, a brace of bearded 
invention and style tend tow caricature, it never quite falls into th } vulture s, as thoroughly studied as if for purposes of natural history, are 
snare, and it compensates 1 tendeney by its exuberance of life and | Swooping down upon the body of a calf. A second highly characteristic 
character. “The Triumph of Music,” by Mr. Leighton, is a work subject is the tomb of a Marabout, or Mohammedan Saint, near Cairo; 
altogether unlike the Cimal wl ined him so 1 pid a ion | its dome interlaced by the blue mid-day shadows of a species of haw- 
last vear. It is as destitut l well be of executive 1 or | thorn which grows beside it, and its sacred precincts, bristly with pro- 
charm, and of everythin hi hat pictur the colour | fuse eactus, invaded by a set of ropemakers from the city, while a de- 
, nd hard, the c mposition null, the draperies thoroughly common | vout personage, the w-pacing gravity, passes it telling his 
in arrangement and design. N the ] requisites of the subject | beads A small picture rah on the Nile, brilliant in sunset- 
realized with any approximate degree of comp! ess. The only way | colour, derives an especially picturesque peculiarity from the buf- 
to keep patience with it is to « , of mind in which the | faloes which are wallowing and snorting in the river, and the 
work is conceived: and in f view Mr. Leiehton stands | thicket of latteen sails which fantastically cross the horizon ; and 
higher than he did with the ( 1 fully hich as with the Paris | & water-colour of the Valley of Hinnom, seen from the Bethlehem 
picture from Romeo and Ji Plut i? las a dreadful imagc road, is both tenderly) lemn and beautiful, with the shadows of sunset 
of deathliness,—worn-out, 1 nd with no power save that of | Climbing up Mount Zion and the Protestant burial-ground to the right, 
blight and corruption. Orpl viol 1} th. averted ift sky passing from yellow to greenish blues, and almost the same 
ev twitching fingers, and \ ' ly daring so much as | Chain of the Moabite 1 intains which appears in Mr, Ihunt’s pieture of 
to think till the supreme effort d Eur, ve is and strains * The Se pegoat.”” We conceive that few things could call up reminis- 
towards him out of t] f il } gh she « | rh } if | cences of Oriental journeying more vividly to the traveller than a visit to 
m into the world of | k nd. half-undistinguishable, | Mr. Seddon’s studio, or could impart more indisputable information on 
looks dreamy and opp The whole spirit of t picture is rather the subject to the untravelled. 
medieval than classic, wit! ! ng it l which | 
belongs to Mr. Leighton indi However, we have intimated, | Mr. Lewis Gruner, the engraver and author of the work “ Fresco De- 
ts merits ar matter or hk \ I n 11 tol As a con- | corations and Stuccoes of Chur hes and Palaces in Italy in the Fifteenth 
CON WEEE CE OFS, 3 18 ll , , . and Sixteenth Centuries,’ whose approaching return to Germany has 
M gt self-improvi rik E , lmplies Maust, 1 persisted in, prove been announced, leaves behind him, as the result of years of labour, the 
rapeesy fatal. In this room, M suas appears , With two picture greatest work of engraving from a classic picture which has appeared for 
‘L’ Enfant du Régiment, - I r so | claborat long time in England His subject is the renowned Raphael in the 
- 8 One Ol hi c f exceut ub but back- | Blenheim Gallery, the Virgin and Child throned under a ¢ unopy, flanked 
gi ures, whicl t worthy of | by St. John the Baptist and St. Nicholas of Bari. The work was painted 
Mr tus than of Mr. G ' t pretty one, intelligibly | jn 1505, for the Ansidei family of Perugia, to grace their ¢] ypel of St. 
told in the briefest \ t N 1 the church of San Fiorenzo; and did not change hands till 
troubles of the first R \ 764, when it v bought by the brother of the Duke of Marlborough, 
got v minded in thi ies i, 1 . ted to the tter The engraving measures 16 u sby 23; 
vered over by a oldicr’s G . vrave nd is the f ‘ ” been 
ue ol artillery and t : l t 1 pta 1 outlin LLso Ml ( e. for 
tirely centres in this ] ‘The | p > 
Blind Girl is a deep . | f by Waagen as exhibiti t n from 
— -_ . pinit whis » : \ ; 5 R I F] nti t In t t « tre, on a 
blind” ae ae ; : . ' | sie : = ol an claborate ds n in the ¢ . i, period, 
—— eated on av fter a yo ¢ the inscription “ Salve Mater Christi,” sits the Virgin. Her 
double rainbow is in the « ky; the waving lux it n We |g tenance is somewhat more matronly than in later works of Raphael, 
iss is laughing again in | ne; crows, sheep, and eat 1, being in affinity with t type presented in the upright My 1 of our 
ate 3 its am, and up n her worn dress ma ll National Gallery hy directing the eyes of the D Infant to a 
. - Ste a ‘ ty Ww t 1 iW ! , : — it | } it St. John, wearing a mantle with m mbroidered 
turnu org ee see trae . . a pe , i ! his « garb of camel-skin, looks up wit! “a ring love to 
Tae bells wh = ' P oy 2° , -- , Te al | the M mna, While his mission as the precursor is indicated by his keep- 
a COUStEr y m A we ght | to Christ St. Nicholas, an aged man with 
mnocent face, with the larg ’ ver the veiled eyes, ineli t head of dignified individuality, stands in his episcopal robes, and does 
a urd, with that look of « dness so peculiar to the blind, but | pot raise his eyes from the breviary which he is r ding 
= gl feitl es = I a yee = = t- “ — seer | T! e emin ne of tl ¢ O1 iginal, and the engraver’s skill and « | tboration, 
in the fieures ms x : pel <b aa nant : , o Shee = such re ha. if render this plate a work of the highest class of engraving Che effeet 
minor faults - io a id A omg p! ant of light and dark is true to the character of Raphael; and the expres 
clumsiness of the hI “fb 2 er a oa Neagle: . , ) ions, forms, and detail, are conveyed with firmness and precision, 
ind £1 t kK, the u g on I I 
fect just at the ed ft +hy x \ , +) = a | 
boots, which almost ; that ] er limbs Two pictur iles of some mark take place toda Messrs. Foster and 
j eitl r out of pers { ’ Son sell a number of Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French pictures, from 
| Of following ite, 1 irst. three the « ctions of t) Earl of Coventry, Lord Some e, Sir Thomas 
we pointed out as ts: the latter eight, | Baring, and Mr, Lake; includit fine though e: ted Holy Fa- 
from less famili tir ! ves, promising | mily by Andrea del Sarto, Rub Lion and Tiger Hunt, and portrait 
for tl future 1 wil nd « ad, tw ‘ mirab ‘ 1On-] traits by Gerard 
51. R ( 1 lerburg, and exan f veio, Vandyck, Cuyp, le, & 
a. Geel , . Messrs, Christie and Manson include with many works of the late 
61. The Port of 1. Ag Mr. Hollins, two fine early marine Turners, Herbert's Aequittal of the 
wy Witeomé S ; ps, 1% Bow bliss, sor well-! ibys, and a 
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DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES classified and arranged so as to 

Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By P. M. Rocrr, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 

. 560 page s, 68. 

YTUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
hk HISTORY ; containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Princi- 
pal Nations of Antiquity, digested from the Ancient 
Writers, and Illustrated by the Discoveries of Mo- 
dern Scholars and Travellers. By W. Cooke Tayior, 
LL.D 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NAPIER’S WAR IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
On June 1 will be published a Reissue in Monthly 
Half-volumes, price 5s, to be completed in 6 vols. of 
TAPIER’S HISTORY of the PENIN- 

SULAR WAR. With all the Maps and Plans. 
Complete copies may still be had, as also odd vo- 
lumes to complete sets of the former large-type edi- 
tions, likewise complete in 6 volumes. 

T. and W. Boonr, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 








Sixth and Che: aper Edition, 





~ 


NEW WORK BY R. J. LANE, A.E.R.A. 
Price Ny 6d 
PIRITS AND WATER, 


\ 
S And, uniform with the above, 
A MONTH AT MALVERN, 
WATER CURE. 
New Edition, Reconsidered, Rewritten. 
London: J. Mrrcene., Publisher to her Majesty, 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


This day is a ad, 8vo. 884 pages, 400 Wood-cuts, 

price 1/. lls. 6d. a Second Edition of 

Gk NERAL OUTLINE OF THE 

ANIMAL KINGDOM, and Manual of Compara- 

tive Anatomy. By THomas Ryuer JONES, 8. Pro- 

fessor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s C ollege, Lon- 

don; late Fullerian Professor of Physiology to the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. &c. 

_ Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


in style and price, 
UNDER THE 





30nN’s STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
AU IZOT'S HISTORY of CIVILIZA- 
J TION, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. ‘Translated by Wuiti1AM 
Hazurr. In 3 vols. Vol. III. with general Index, 
and Portrait of Louis IX. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


( 


Boun’s CiassicaL Liprary ror June. 


UINTILIAN’S INSTITUTES of 


ORATORY, Literally Translated, w .— ry s 
by the Rev. Joun Setuy Warson, M.A. 2.8.1. 
Head Master of the Proprietary bie - hool, 


Stockwell. Complete in 2 vols. Vol. II. with general 
Index and Biographical Notes. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
| gee of the DUKE of SULLY, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Trans- 
lated from the French. New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected ; with additional Notes, and an Historical 


Introduction Attributed to Sir Waurer Scorr. In 4 
vols. With a general Index. Vol. I. with Portrait of 


Sully. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mr NRY G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Ji 

W ALTON and COTTON’S COMP 1. ETE 

ANGLER; with Variorum Notes, Practical 
and Historical, an Account of Fishing Waters, &e. &c. 
Edited by Ev. Jesse, Esq. Illustrated with upwards 
of 200 Wood Engravings by the best Artists, and 26 
Steel Engravings after Creswick, Absolon, Cooper, and 
other distinguished Painters, chiefly engraved by Wil- 
Wood En- 


Boun’s Frexch Memoirs ron Juni 


Boun’s Iitvsrrarep Liprary ror 


more. Post Svo. cloth, price 5s, with the 
gravings; or 7s. 6d. with addition of the Steel Engravy- 
Ings 


fs nry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 
This day is published, price 5s. 

ON SACRIFICE; THE ATONEMENT, VICARI- 
OUS OBLATION, and EXAMPLE OF CHRIST; 
AND THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 
pIV E SERMONS, Preached before the 

University of Cambridge, March 1856. By B. 

MorGan Cowtr, B.D. late Hulse an Lecturer, and late 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: Detourox, Beit, and Co. London: 
Be and Danpy, 
A MEMORIAL OF THE PEACE. 


On the 26th instant will be ready in all parts of the 
country, choicely Illustrated in the first style of the 
art, from Drawings by Duncan, Birket Foster, 


Thomas, and Macquoid, 
N HONOREM—SONGS of the BRAVE. 


Comprising ODES and BALLADS by 


‘AMPBELL, TENNYSON, COLLINS, 
BY KON, WOLFE, MACKAY, 
and BURNS, 


bevelled 
choice 


crown S8vo. cloth, 
with Cundall’s 


One volume, 
7s. 6d. uniform 
English Poems. 
*,* Orders received by all ~~" llers. 

‘Bamrson Low, Son, and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. 

THE AUTHOR OF *“ MARY 
POWELL.” 

This day is published, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
i he SSO AND LEONORA. The Com- 
mentaries of Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, 
to the august Madama Leonora 


gilt edges, 
editions of 


London: 
NEW WORK BY 


Gentleman Usher 
D'Este. 
By the same Author, 
RINDA SINGLEHART. With Frontispiece. 
RRY AND VIOLET. In antique. 
OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSI Ditto, 
sAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. 
MADAME PALISSY. Ditto. 
MARY POWELL. In antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Uniform. 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Ditto. 
Anrruvur HALL, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


A 
EB 
Eb 


SPEC Ts AT OR 





SUPPLEMENT. 


[May 24, 1856. 





Just ern in 2 vols. 


Under the 


Authority of the 





8vo. cloth, with Portraits, 


French Government. 


BARON DE BAZANCOURT'S 


HISTORY OF 


COMMENCEMENT TO THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE, 


FROM IT's 


THE WAR, 


Translated from the French by ROBERT HOWE GOULD, M.A. 
Under the International Copyright Treaty, 
And Published simultaneously with the Completion of the French Work. 


*,* M. Bazancourt, undertaking his task under the sanction of the French Government, has had every coy. 
re sponde nee and official document open to him; and with the facilities at his command, and his known literary 
ability, there is little doubt but that this work will prove one of the most important books on the war,—at once 


dese scribing the French operations, of which at present we know but little authentic, 


view of our own. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, 


SON, and Co. 


and presenting the French 


47, Ludgate Hill. 


*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





in 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 
AND BARONETAGE 

1856. 

By Sir Berxary Burke, Ulster King of Arms. 
New Edition, corrected to the present time, from the 
personal communications of the Nobility, &c. 

* The best genealogical and heraldic Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage, and the first authority on 
all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Globe, 
Hvxst and Biackett, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 

CoLsurRn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Cheap Edition, with all the 
Portraits of every Queen, 
7s. 6d. each, bound, 

IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

*“*A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. 
It contains a mass of every kind of historical matter of 
interest which industry and research could collect. 
We have derived much instruction and entertainment 
from the work.” —Atheneum. 


Now ready, 
MHE PEERAGE 
FOR 


and 
price 


late Improvements, 


complete in 8 vols. 





Hors rst and Buackert, Publishers to Henry CoLaurn. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. ‘Bvo. with Portraits, 

_| emo of the COURT of the 
REGENCY, from Original Family Documents. 

By the Duke of Buckrncuam and Cuanpos, K.G. 

** Here are two more goodly volumes on the English 
Court—full of new sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and 
scenes.” age 

just published, 


AKE NG AME: or Explorations and 

4 Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By CHar.es Joun 
AnprRsson. Royal Svo. with upwi ards of 50 Illustra- 
tions and Map, 30s, bound, 

*“One of the most important geographical works 
that have lately appeared. The book is as interesting 
to read a romance, The illustrations by Wolf are 
admirably designed.”— Literary Gazette. 

Iivrst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


te E NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Published by Hursr and BLackert. 
To be had at all the Libraries. 


as 


toe SORROWS OF GENTILITY. 
By Miss Jewssury. 2 vols. 
OHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


Head of the 


IN 


vols, 


Author of * The 


ETY 


Brstr, 


e By the 
3 vols. 


\ ODERN 
i 


By J. 
\ ARGARET and SMAIDS. 
By the Author of ** Woman's Devotion.” 
|! sLIESLEAF; the concluding 
4 . 
Cheaper Edition, 
TEILED 


assages in the Lile of Mrs, Margaret Maitland. 
of * The 


L vol. 10s, 6d. 
R A C€ 


Family.” 
SOCI ROME. 
R. 


2 


Esq. 3 
her BRIDES 


3 vols. 


HEARTS. 
Wife's Trials.” 
HE L 
Miss Kavanacn. 1 vol. 


PHE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. _ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


I. 
CROWN WARD; 
Days of James I. By 
The Duchess,” and * 


It. 
GREY 
A Novel. 
* Trevelyan,” 
Life.” 


By the Author 


3vols. (Just ready. 
R E Y. 


By 


MHE 
the 
Author of * 
vols, 
MHE OLD 
Author of 


By the 


a Story of 
ArRcHIBALD Boyp, 
The Cardinal.” 3 


CHURCH; 


** Marriage in High 
3 vols. 


111. 
LARA; or Slave Life in Europe. 
J With a Preface by Sir AncnrpaLp ALison, Bart. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 


Iv. 

+S E rmREP IA & BO; 
a Story of Modern Life. By the Baroness Tavr- 

pHorns, Che: up Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 

London : Ricuanp BrentLey, New Burlington Street. 


Just _ hed, crown Sve 
VLASSIC SCHOLARS 
J CLASSIC m1 .. ARNING, 


SHIP AND 


considered with es- 








pecial Reference to Competitive Tests and University 
Teaching; a Practical Essay on Liberal Education. 
By J. W. DonaLpson, D.D. late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
leg ge, Cambridge. . 

“Dr Donaldson's defence of English scholarship is, 
we bt gna en that it wil ud extensively 
by all who feel interest in the ¢g t question of eduea- 
tion, we mnot doubt, for thoug ts compass be 
small, it ranges from t! owest to tl hi shest degrees 
of the sahioss ; and displays throughout the know- 
ledge which experience brings, and the ardour which 


so accomplished @ scholar 
sent and future 
Re t i uw. 


Cambridge : 


natura 


ly feels for the pre- 
weal of his 


alma mater.”—Saturday 
—_ 


Detauro gELL, and Co, London: Bent 


Da.py. 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ANSTEIN’S CONTEMPORARY 


MEMOIRS of RUSSIA, from the Year 1727 to 


\ 


1744. First Edited in English by Davip Hume; ang 
now Reédited, compared with the Original French, 
and Illus trated with brief Notes, by a ‘* Hertfords hire 


Incumbent.’ 

* Valuable not only as an authentic document illus- 
trative of the history of Russia at the period to which 
it relates, but as a means of appreciating more fully 
and correctly the character of the power which has 
been hi uppily arrested in its ambitious course by the 
alliance of the Western Powers.”—John Bull, 

_London : LonomMaAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemays, 


Now re eady, price 2s. 6d. 
YAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION 
J) PAPERS: being a SUPPLEMENT to the UNI- 

VERSITY CALENDAR, for the Year 1856. 

CONTENTS : 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. May 1855. 
Theological Examination Papers. October 1855, 
Carus Greek Testament Prize. October 1855, 
Crosse Scholarships. November 1855. 
The Ordinary B.A. Degree. January 
Craven S« holarship. January 1856. 
Moral Sciences Tripos. February 1856. 
Chancellor's Medals. February 1856. 
Bell’s Scholarships. February 1856. 
Natural Sciences Tripos. January 1856. 
Previous Examination. March 1856, 
Theological Examination. April 1856. 
Theological Examination List. October 1855, 
List of Ordinary Degrees. January 1856. 
Previous Examination List. Lent ‘Term 1856. 
Theological Examination List. Easter 1856. 
Cambridge: Drieurox, Breit, and Co. London: 
Ben. and Dat py. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * HARRY 
LORREQUER.” 

On June 10th will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1/7. 1s, 
MHE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN, 
By Cuaries Lever. 

With 40 Illustrations by H. kK. Browne. 


1856. 


ST. JOHN’S 


MR. BAYLE HN’S NEW WORK. 
THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM : 
EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT, AND GENOA, 


By Baye Sr. Jom, 
Author of ** Purple Tints of Paris.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 

Shortly will be published.) 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE; 
People, Institutions, and Resources, 
By Baron | Von Haxtrnat SEN, 
Author of * Transcaucasia,” Ke 
Translated and issued under the immediate 
sanction of the Author. 
2 vols. &8vo. 28s. 

“We have long desired a book which should fairly 
exhibit the social state of the Russian people and show 
us their internal organization. ‘The volumes by Baron 
Haxthausen fulfil that desire. We have no hesitation 
in saying that they give more valuable information on 
the character of the people and on their social rela- 
tions in rural districts than any work that has yet 
been presented to the British public.”—7he Press. 

** Haxthausen’s book is the book on Russia, and is 
sure to be widely read.”—Globe, 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND 
SOCIETY ISLANDS, 

S. Hint, Esq. Author of ** Travels in Siberia,” 
&e. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN, 
With an Account of a Visit to the Republic of Andorre. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
is full of very pleasant reading.”— 


Its 


By 8. 


“ This book 

Examiner. 

THE HEIRS OF > BL ACKRIDGE 

MANOR: 
a Tale of the Vast and Present. 
By Diana Burier. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

** The admirable style in which the work is written 

will insure for it a very extensive circulation.”—0b- 
server. 


HENRY 


A Novel. 


LYLE: OR LIFE 
EXISTENCE, 


By Emma Marryat. 


AND 





2 vols. post 8vo. price 2s. 
* Its merit consists in its pa graceful style, 
and its highly intelligent retl The Press. 
London: CHarMan and ieee 193, Piccadilly. 
London : Printed by Josrrn CLavron, of 320, Strand, in the 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru CLay 

ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru CLayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 

—Saruroar, 24th May 185¢ 








